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SERMON  I. 


HAGGAI,  i.  5.  ■ 
NOW  tHeeefore  thus  saith  the  lord  of  hosts,  consider 

YOUR  WAYS. 

^  I  "'HE  faculty  of  reviewing  our  past  lives  and  the 
present  state  of  our  hearts,  in  order  to  approve  what 
is  right,  or  condemn  what  is  wrong  in  either,  carries 
with  it  an  evident  obligation  upon  all  men,  to  ex- 
ercise it  constantly  an-d  uprightly.    It  is  a  principle, 
that  implies  in  its  very  nature  an  authority  over  the 
whole  of  our  conduct:  and  we  every  one  feel  our- 
selves most  intimately  bound  to  obey  its  dictates. 
Even  when  we  doubt  in  particular  how  we  are  to  act, 
we  must  know  in  general,  that  we  are  to  act  as  truth 
and  conscience  direct.    And  not  to  examine,  what 
they  direct,  or  whether  we  are  following  it,  is  trans- 
gressing the  first  fundamental  law  of  moral  agents. 
So  that  indeed  God  our  Maker  saith  to  each  of  us 
continually,  by  the  inward  voice  of  our  own  breasts. 
Consider  your  ways.    A  precept  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  highly  honoured  even  by  heathens:  but 
peculiarly  inforced  on  Christians,  as  it  is  not  only 
often  and  solemnly  enjoined  in  Scripture,  but,  to  se- 
cure all  possible  regard  to  it,  self-examination  is  in- 
corporated into  the  most  sacred  rite  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion (participation  of  the  blessed  sacrament),  as  its 
vast  importance  well  desefved. 

For  in  the  midst  of  so  many  passions  and  appetites, 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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as  compose  our  frame ;  so  many  disorders  in  it,  as 
we  are  born  with ;  so  many  more,  as  we  have  super- 
added; such  powerful  temptations,  as  surround  us 
on  every  side;  we  cannot  hope,  that  the  carefullest 
attention  to  ourselves  will  keep  us  entirely  free  from 
faults:  but  without  such  care,  we  shall  fall  into  many 
more  and  worse;  we  shall  go  much  greater  lengths 
in  them;  we  shall  continue  the  wrong  conduct  we 
have  once  begun,  blind  to  its  guilt  and  peril,  or  only 
quit  one  error  to  adopt  another;  till  we  fix  ourselves 
down  in  a  confirmed  state  of  sin  and  misery.  By  a 
little  neglect  of  culture^  a  soil,  so  fruitful  of  ill  weeds, 
will  soon  be  covered  with  them:  besides  that  the  best 
inclinations  of  the  best  minds,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  run  wild  and  degenerate.  And  proportionably 
as  persons  are  more  exempted  from  the  free  admonition 
of  others,  the  more  certainly  and  dangerously  they 
must  err,  unless  preserved  by  a  most  vigorous  use  of 
their  own  self-reflections. 

A  duty,  thus  plain  and  thus  necessary,  God  will 
doubtless  expect  us  to  perform  very  faithfully.  And 
what  the  Almighty  commands,  we  shall  always  find 
it  our  interest  to  do,  never  to  omit,  ^^'hen  we  have 
acted  amiss  indeed,  we  must  feel  pain  in  thinking  of 
it.  But  it  is  pain  in  order  to  a  cure,  which  health 
and  ease  will  follow:  whereas  the  cowardice  of  not 
searching  our  wounds  will  inevitably  make  them 
fatal.  In  some  of  the  most  trifling  affairs  of  life,  we 
should  think  it  strangely  absurd  not  to  observe,  what 
we  were  doing.  But  how  vastly  more  is  it  so,  in  th© 
management  of  the  whole  of  life;  on  w  hich  our  hap- 
piness or  misery  depends,  in  time  and  to  eternity  I 

We  cannot  bear  perhaps  to  be  so  serious.  But  if 
we  refuse  it,  sooner  or  later  we  shall  assuredly  be 
<]riven  to  it.   ^nd  never  have  there  been  in  the 
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vvorltl  poor  creatures  so  dreadfully  serious,  as  they, 
who  have  resolved  to  be  always  gay  and  thoughtless. 
Terrors  of  mind,  pains  of  body,  perplexity  of  affairs, 
have  come  to  be  their  hourly  companions  j  till  very 
often  life  itself  hath  grown  insupportable  to  them; 
and  they  have  desperately  broken  out  of  it,  and  even 
that  in  vain.  Here  or  hereafter  every  one  must 
think:  will  we  then  do  it,  while  it  may  avail  us;  or 
when  it  can  only  aggravate  our  sufferings?  Besides, 
persons  of  the  greatest  levity  are  serious  in  some 
points:  as  earnest,  as  they  are  capable  of  being, 
about  matters  that  very  little  deserve  it:  and  why  not 
about  the  one  thing  needful? 

But  possibly  we  are  not  convinced  that  our  beha- 
viour is  of  such  infinite  and  eternal  importance. 
However,  at  least  it  is  of  importance  to  examine, 
whether  it  be  or  not.  That  inquiry  can  do  us  no 
harm :  and  it  may  do  us  good  beyond  conception. 

But  perhaps  we  have  inquired,  and  think  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  of  what  we  are  commonly  taught 
concerning  these  matters.  But  when  did  we  begin 
to  think  so?  Was  it  before  we  had  grossly  sinned; 
or  however,  were  pretty  much  resolved  to  sin,  and 
wanted  to  be  made  easy  in  it  ?  Or  was  it  not  in  con- 
sequence of  imagining,  that  an  infidel  way  of  think- 
ing would  give  us  a  distinguished  and  fashionable 
air?  If  so,  what  chance  was  there,  that  our  inquiry 
should  be  a  fair  one?  It  is  not  picking  up  from 
others,  or  inventing  ourselves,  a  few  jests  and  cavils, 
or  even  real  objections  against  religion,  that  entitles 
us  to  say  we  have  examined  it:  but  an  impartial 
thorough  search  into  every  thing,  within  our  reach, 
favourable  to  it,  as  well  as  contrary.  What  authors 
then  have  we  read,  with  what  men  of  learning  and 
abilities  have  we  conversed,  on  the  religious  side  of 
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the  question?  And  with  what  sort  of  spirit  have  we 
done  it?  We  have  been  caught,  it  may  be,  with 
somewhat,  that  appears  ludicrous.  But  may  not 
every  thing  almost  be  made  to  appear  so  to  a  Hght 
mind  ?  ^^^e  have  been  shocked  perhaps  by  more 
sohd  difficulties.  But  are  there  not  such  in  all  parts 
of  knowledge?  Are  there  not  much  greater,  in 
what  infidels  believe,  than  what  Christians  believe  ? 
Whoever  looks  closely  into  the  matter,  will  find  that 
their  credulity  beyond  comparison  exceeds  ours. 
Or  supposing,  after  some  honest  inquiry,  we  still 
doubt :  have  we  not  often  doubted  long,  of  what  at 
last  we  found  true?  Would  we  tamely  give  up  our 
title  to  an  estate,  or  an  honour,  because  a  few  suspi- 
cions were  started  about  it,  that  we  could  not  imme- 
diately confute  ?  And  doth  not  our  whole  title,  to 
no  less  than  eternal  felicity,  stand  and  fall  with  our 
religion  ? 

But  furtlier:  what  do  we  doubt  of?  Not  surely 
of  all  the  articles  of  faith,  and  all  the  obligations  of 
life.  Have  we  then  considered  well,  what  the  un- 
doubted ones  are,  and  how  far  they  ought  to  influ- 
ence our  conduct  ?  Whenever  we  do,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find,  that  no  one  part  of  it  can  safely  be  vi- 
cious: and  indeed,  that  there  is  not  the  least  firm 
ground  to  stand  on,  between  nniform  piety  and 
morals,  and  uniform  profligateness  and  villainy.  If 
God  and  virtue  are  realities,  we  are  bound  to  every 
thing  which  they  require  in  every  case.  If  they  are 
not,  we  are  bound  to  nothing  in  any  case.  Whoever 
then  is  shocked  at  the  latter  supposition,  must  take 
refuge  in  the  former:  and  consequently  see  it  his 
duty,  to  weigh  ali  his  behaviour  deliberately  and  im- 
partially. -• 

We  find  it  but  too  easy,  if  we  will,  to  judge  very' 
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lavourably  of  almost  the  worst  actions  we  have  ever 
done.  At  least,  between  disguising  them  with  false 
colours,  and  hurrying  on  to  do  and  think  of  some- 
what else,  we  can  for  the  most  part  quiet,  if  not 
applaud  ourselves:  especially  if  others,  above  all, 
others  of  our  own  rank,  are  guilty  of  them  without 
scruple.  And  even  sins,  that  we  thought  heinous 
ones  when  they  were  just  committed,  after  some  time 
we  grow  to  imagine  scarce  worth  notice:  as  if  distance 
lessened  the  reality  of  objects,  as  well  as  the  appear^ 
ance.  But  God  sees  every  thing  in  its  true  light  and 
magnitude:  and  surely  then  it  is  our  concern  to  see 
it  so  too.  For  what  can  it  avail  us,  to  imagine  pleas- 
ing falsehoods,  when  we  are  to  stand  so  soon,  indeed 
stand  always,  before  a  Judge  who  discerns  the  very 
bottom  of  our  souls,  and  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day  ? 

Have  we  then  examined,  as  in  his  presence,  our 
lives  and  hearts?  And  by  what  standard  have  we 
tried  their  innocence  or  guilt?  The  practice  of 
mthers  can  no  more  justify  us,  than  ours  can  them. 
JMere  fancy  and  incHnation  is  no  rule  at  all.  And 
reason,  if  biassed,  is  next  to  none.  Have  we  then 
really  done  our  utmost  to  divest  it  of  self-partiality, 
to  enlighten  it  by  the  instruction  of  pious  and  judi- 
cious friends  and  books ;  and,  above  all,  to  direct  it  by 
the  unerring  word  of  God  ?  The  written  laws  of  that 
cannot  be  moulded  into  what  we  please,  like  the  va- 
riable arguings  of  our  own  minds:  but  will  unmove- 
ably  oppose  our  most  darling  passions,  if  they  be 
wrong,  and  since  our  final  state  must  be  judged  by 
it,  surely  our  present  ought  too. 

If  then  there  be  any  persons,  (and  God  grant  there 
•be  not  many  here!)  who  have  never  duly  obeyed  his 
great  command  of  considering  their  ways:  to-day,  if 
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ye  tvill  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts*.  To- 
morrow may  be  quite  too  late:  and  at  best  every 
delay  will  make  self-inspection  more  painful,  and 
our  condition  more  hopeless.  But  how  carefully 
soever  we  may  have  searched  into  our  breasts  al- 
ready'-, fresh  occasions  for  it  will  be  daily  rising;  and 
unless  the  repetition  of  it  be  frequent,  we  shall  per- 
form it  ineffectually,  and  very  soon  leave  it  off  in- 
tirely.  The  present  season  indeed  is  a  yearly  me- 
/norial  of  recollection  and  seriousness.  But  as  the 
mere  outward  shew  of  it  is  of  no  value;  so  the  more 
real  goodness  of  a  few  weeks,  if  it  end  with  them,  is 
of  very  little.  Our  business  therefore  is,  so  to  ex- 
amine ourselves  now,  as  to  live  more  Christianly  ever 
after.  And  whence  can  we  better  begin,  than  from 
what  we  owe  to  Him  that  made  us? 

Do  we  then  often  think  of  him,  and  constantly  re- 
verence him,  as  the  wise  and  good,  the  just  and 
powerful,  ruler  of  the  world?  Do  we  praise  him  for 
his  mercies,  pray  for  his  pardon,  protection  and 
grace,  not  only  now  and  then  in  public  form,  but 
daily  in  private,  with  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  what  * 
we  say  before  him?  Or  can  we  perhaps  some  of  us 
remember  when  we  prayed  in  secret  and  in  earnest 
last?  If  not,  why  this  neglect  of  the  Author  of  all 
we  enjoy,  the  Disposer  of  all  we  hope  for?  Can  we 
think  it  meanness  to  honour  him,  even  with  the 
lowest  submission?  Do  we  think  it  meanness  in  our 
inferiors  to  pay  due  respect  to  us?  If  not,  why  in 
us  to  pay  all  respect  to  God  ?  Will  we  then  at  least 
do  it  for  the  future?  Resolving  otherwise  deliber- 
ately, comes  very  little  short  of  renouncing  and  defy- 
ing him;  and  dare  we  then  go  thus  far?  What 
would  it  deserve  were  we  to  treat  an  earthly  superior 
*  Psalm  xcr.  8. 
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so  ?  What  doth  it  deserve,  if  we  treat  the  Lord  and 
King  of  all  so  ? 

But  besides  worship,  we  owe  hirn  further,  faith  in 
what  he  teaches,  obedience  to  what  he  commands. 
Have  we  liien  inquired  with  humility  of  heart,  what 
doctrines  he  hath  proposed  to  our  belief,  what  lawjl 
he  hath  prescribed  to  our  conduct,  by  reason  of  re- 
velation ?  Or  do  we  set  up  our  own  fancy  and  ca- 
price for  absolute  judges  of  his  declarations  and 
appointments:  indolently  and  securely  determining, 
that  this  article  of  faith,  or  rule  of  life,  be  its 
f^vidence  what  it  will,  cannot  come  from  him ;  and 
Another,  though  it  doth,  ought  however  to  give  way 
to  our  private  interest,  ease,  or  humour  ?  Could  such 
treatment  of  human  laws  be  borne?  And  will  the 
Almighty  and  all-wise  bear  it?  Be  not  deceived! 
God  is  not  mocked. 

But,  how  fully  soever  we  own  the  authority  of 
religion,  do  we  practise  it?  What  is  our  great  aim 
and  endeavour  here?  Is  it  to  secure  a  happy  im- 
mortality ?  or  to  grasp  as  many  as  we  can,  of  the 
splendid  bubbles  of  this  momentary  scene?  to  get  a 
little  more  power,  or  wealth,  or  rank,  and  then,  v/ith 
unabated  thirst,  a  little  more  still;  even  to  the  very 
night,  that  our  souls  shall  be  required  of  us?  Whom 
do  we  think  happy?  the  virtuous,  the  humble,  the 
good?  or  the  artful,  the  prosperous,  the  great? 
What  do  we  rejoice  in,  or  grieve  at?  Is  it  our  pro- 
ficiency or  failure,  in  love  and  duty  to  God,  in  rea- 
sonableness of  heart,  uprightness  of  behaviour,  dis-' 
engagement  from  this  trifling  world  ?  Are  these  the 
things  we  are  concerned  about?  or  a  very  different 
sort  of  advantages  and  pre-eminences,  belonging  to 
the  present  state  of  things  intirely,  and  many  of  them 
quite  contemptible,  even  were  no  other  to  follow? 
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When  our  duty  and  our  interest  thwart  each  other, 
how  do  we  act  ?  honestly  and  cheerfully  give  up  the 
latter?  or  frame  poor  excuses  for  preferring  it,  or 
unfair  contrivances  for  reconciling  it,  to  the  former  ? 
These  are  questions  of  the  last  importance.  For  if 
the  love  of  the  u  orld  be  our  reigning  passion,  Ihe  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  us*.  Which  do  we  chuse 
then,  earth  or  heaven  ?  Let  us  not  not  cheat  ourselves, 
but  speak  it  out  to  our  own  hearts. 

Or,  however  free  in  this  respect,  do  we  live  to  no 
other  passion,  equally  unworthy  ?  Is  not  our  princi- 
pal view  to  be  admired  for  some  accomplishment,  or 
applauded  for  some  ability,  of  very  little  merit?  And 
are  we  not  led  both  into  follies  and  sins,  to  obtain 
and  increase  a  false  kind  of  esteem  from  others,  that 
will  only  tempt  us  to  forget  ourselves  ?  Do  we  atten- 
tively distinguish,  what  is  truly  of  value,  and  to 
what  degree?  in  howmany  things  of  consequencewe 
are  deficient,  in  how  few  we  excel?  and  who  hath  made 
us  todiffev\  from  the  very  meanest  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  Are  we  willing,  if  need  require,  to  be  slighted 
and  despised,  hated  and  reproached,  for  the  sake  of 
acting  as  we  ou^ht?  Or  do  we  love  the  praise  of 
men  J,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God 
only  §  ?  .  , 

But,  supposing  we  are  clear  both  of  world! iness 
and  vanity,  still  Vvhat  can  we  answer  with  respect  to 
pleasure  ?  Do  we  indulge  none,  that  is  condemned  by 
impartial  reason :  or,  what  we  are  sure  is  impartial, 
the  word  of  God  ?  Every  forbidden  way  of  gratifying 
sensual  desires,  visibly  produces  many  and  dreadful 
mischiefs  and  crimes.  Excess  and  intemperance  ruin 
the  healths,  the  understandings,  the  usefulness,  the 

*  1  John  ii.  15.  +  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 

5  John  xii.  43.  §  John  v.  44. 
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fortunes,  the  families,  of  men.  Breach  of  chastity 
produces  all  the  same  evils,  and  extends  them  further: 
brings  innocent  persons  into  guilt  and  dishonour,  under 
treacherous  pretences  of  esteem  and  love ;  involves 
their  innocent  friends  in  distress  and  shame  along 
with  them,  and  occasions  innumerable  evils,  private 
and  public.  But  particularly  breach  of  the  marriage 
vow  dissolves  the  very  bonds  of  human  society.  For 
if  faith  and  truth,  solemnly  given,  oblige  not,  oblige 
not  both  sexes,  in  this  case,  why  do  they  in  any  other? 
Are  we  then  innocent,  in  these  respects  ;  or  have  we 
repented  ;  or  do  we  despise  the  threatening,  that  they, 
zvho  do  such  things,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  *  ? 

And,  in  regard  to  other  indulgences,  have  we 
acted  as  becomes  rational  natures,  designed  to  pre- 
pare ourselves,  by  the  discipline  of  this  life,  for  spi- 
ritual happiness  in  a  better  ?  Do  we  guard  with  care, 
against  sinking  into  delicacy  and  indolence,  against 
being  dissipated  amidst  a  hurry  of  gaieties,  or  lo.st 
in  polite  amusements  and  elegant  trifles  ;  or  are  we 
lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  Godf}  What 
proportion  of  our  income  do  we  spend  in  deeds  of 
piety,  charity,  and  proper  beneficence  ?  what  pro- 
portion of  our  time,  in  the  religious  and  moral  im- 
provement of  our  hearts,  and  the  real  duties  of  our  re- 
spective stations  ?  All  the  wealth  we  have,  and  every 
hour  we  live,  we  must  account  for.  Can  we  do  it 
with  joy  ?  Can  we  say  we  have  been  hitherto  working, 
while  it  was  day,  the  tvorks  of  him  that  sent  us  J  ?  If  not, 
will  we  now  reflect,  how  fast  the  night  approaches  ? 

Another,  very  material,  head  of  examination,  is 
that  of  our  resentments.  Do  we  bear  ill-will  to  no 
pne,  for  excelling  or  coming  too  near  us  in  rank,  in 
*  Gal.  V.  71.  t  2  Tim.  iii.  4.  +  John  ix.  4. 
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power,  in  favour,  in  fortune,  in  qualifications  of  body 
or  mind  r  Are  we  offended  at  no  one,  for  doing  what 
he  justly  might,  perhaps  what  he  ought;  or,  at 
least,  apprehended  himself  bound  to  ?  Have  we  in- 
quired, with  diligence  and  candour,  into  the  truth 
and  motives  of  the  fact  we  are  displeased  with,  and  in 
effect  heard  both  sides  ?  Do  we  make  all  fit  allow- 
ances for  the  merit,  for  the  repentance  of  the  offending 
party,  for  human  infirmity  in  general  ?  Do  we  never 
punish  but  when  it  is  plainly  needful ;  and  never 
then,  but  by  lawful  means,  and  in  a  proper  degree  ; 
never  accuse,  but  when  we  have  evident  reason  ;  and 
always  confine  ourselves  in  doing  it  to  the  zcords  of 
truth  and  soberness*  t  We  have  been  guilty  ourselves 
of  many  and  great  faults  both  against  God  and 
man  :  do  we  forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 

A  further  inquiry  yet  must  be  (an  extremely  com- 
prehensive and  interesting  one),  what  is  the  tend- 
ency of  our  common  discourse  and  conversation  ? 
Is  it  favourable  to  religion,  to  probity,  to  decency,  to 
good-will  among  men,  or  the  contrary  ?  Doth  it  ex- 
press dislike  of  wickedness  and  foliy,  though  counte- 
nanced by  fashion  ;  or  excuse,  if  not  approbation,  of 
whatever  chances  to  be  in  vogue  ?  Doth  it  shew,  that  iJi 
our  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contejnned,  but  ne  honour  tliem 
that  fear  the  Lord  or  do  we  love  to  palliate  the 
sins  of  the  former,  and  aggravate  the  failures  of  the 
latter  r  Have  we  indeed  ever  thought  of  rules  on  this 
subject?  or  said,  Our  lips  areour  oun,icho  is  Ijordover 
us%:  Yet  licentious  talk,  of  every  kind,  doth  un- 
speakable mischief.  We  all  complain  of  it,  when  we 
sutler  by  it.  And  when  other  persons,  when  society, 
when  the  honour  of  God,  when  piety  and  virtue, 
suffer  by  it ;  there  is  evidently  the  same,  there  is 

*  Acts  xxvi.  25.        t  Ps.  xv,  4.  I  Ps.  xii.  4. 
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often  far  greater,  guilt  in  it.  And,  since  our  hearts 
are  as  much  concerned  in  what  we  say,  as  what  we 
do ;  the  declaration  is  perfectly  reasonable :  By  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified^  and  by  thy  zoords  thou 
shall  be  condemned*.    Which  then  shall  toe  be  ? 

But  our  behaviour  must  be  recollected,  not  only 
towards  our  fellow-creatures  in  general,  but  with  a 
closer  view  to  the  particular  relations  of  life.  If 
married  persons,  are  we  faitliful,  affectionate,  consi- 
derate, mild,  prudent?  If  children,  do  we  make 
thankful  returns  for  the  care  and  tenderness  of  our 
parents;  obey  them  dutifully;  and  pay  them  all 
that  honour,  which  we  shall  certainly  expect  here- 
after to  be  paid  us  ?  If  parents,  do  we  preserve  to- 
wards our  children  a  proper  temperature  of  author- 
ity and  condescension,  and  watch  over  and  provide 
for  those,  to  whom  we  have  given  being,  so  as  may 
best  secure  their  true  happiness,  and  our  own  comfort 
in  them,  now  and  at  the  great  day?  If  heads  of  fami- 
lies, have  we  due  regard  to  the  present  eternal  good 
of  those  whom  we  take  under  our  roof;  remembering 
that  we  also  have  a  master  in  heaven?  If  servants, 
do  we  behave  with  singleness  of  heart,  showing  all 
fidelity,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men  ?  As  sub- 
jects, do  we  express,  in  word  and  deed,  the  reverence 
and  the  gratitude  we  owe,  to  those  whom  Providence 
hath  put  in  authority  over  us  ?  Whether  our  condition 
be  private  or  public,  do  we  act  in  it,  unbiassed,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  knowledge,  by  interest,  prejudice,  and 
partial  affection?  If  employed  in  affairs,  are  we  vigi- 
lant and  upright,  and  studious,  in  all  things,  of  the 
general  good,  as  men  fearing  God,  and  hating  covet- 
ousness^}  If  advanced  to  stations  of  eminence  and 
power,  do  we  countenance  religion,  virtue,  and  me- 

*  Matth.  xii,  37-  t  Kxod.  xviii.  21. 
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rit;  and  discourage  the  worthless  and  profligate  ?  or 
only  wonder  the  world  is  so  bad,  when  we  have  con- 
tributed to  make  it  so ;  or  conclude  it  can  never 
be  good,  v;hen  indeed  we  have  tried  no  means  to 
reform  it? 

Further,  in  this  situation,  are  we  careful  what  sort 
of  example  we  set  others  to  copy  after?  and  suffi- 
ciently apprehensive  (for  we  can  hardly  be  too  much), 
i;hat  not  only  our  sins,  but  our  imjprudences,  actions 
that  are  imprudent  only  as  they  endanger  others,  may 
produce  an  incredible  deal  of  evil  in  those  around  us 
and  beneath  us  ;  whereas  God  expects  all  persons  to 
be  his  ministers  for  good,  in  proportion  to  the  abi- 
lities and  opportunities,  with  which  he  hath  intrusted 
them  ? 

Nor  should  we  stop  at  considering,  what  our  faults 
have  been  :  that  alone  would  be  a  speculation  of  lit- 
tle use :  but  proceed  to  think  what  must  follow  from 
them.  Indeed,  have  we  not  already  some  of  us  found 
our  characters,  our  fortunes,  our  healths,  impaired  by 
them?  or  at  least  will  they  not  of  necessity  in  a 
little  time?  Ilath  not  the  happiness,  we  promised 
ourselves  from  our  transgressions,  proved  very  insigni- 
ficant, or  very  short-lived  ?  Have  they  not  often 
brought  upon  us  dreadful  anguish  and  distress;  and 
sometimes  forced  us  into  most  destructive  methods  of 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  torment  of  thought  ?  Or,  how 
joyfully  soever  we  go  on  at  present,  yet  the  further 
we  go,  must  not  our  return  be  more  difficult;  and 
unless  we  return,  our  end  more  deplorable  ?  Nay  in- 
deed, will  not  the  less  blameable,  the  allowable  indul- 
gences of  this  world,  if  we  pursue  them  eagerly,  and 
live  chiefly  to  them,  exclude  or  wear  out  from  our 
souls,  those  impressions  of  and  attentions  to  serious 
piety,  which  alone  will  bring  us  peace  in  our  last 
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houri^  We  can  affect,  it  may  be,  to  talk  of  death 
with  much  indifference  ;  bat  have  we  in  earnest 
brought  it  near  to  us,  and  considered  what  it  is  ?  an 
immediate  passage,  without  recall,  into  that  state, 
where  small  and  great  shall  stand  before  God  :  who, 
as  surely  as  he  governs  the  world  with  justice  and  wis- 
dom, zvill  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  zvith  every  se- 
cret thing,  zvhether  it  be  good,  or  zo/iether  it  be  evil  *,  and 
recompence  us  all  according  to  our  use  of  every  talent 
committed  to  us.  Are  we  then  prepared  against  thatday  ? 
ready  for  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  were  he  to  call  us  now 
to  our  final  account  ?  If  not :  do  we  reflect,  how  soon 
we  may  be  called,  how  soon  we  must,  and  what  the 
consequences  will  be  for  ever  ?  Do  we  then  at  length 
resolve  against  all  sin,  all  occasions  of  sin,  all  supine- 
ness  and  negligence  from  this  time  forwards  ?  Are  we 
unfeignedly  sorry,  that  we  have  resolved  it  no  sooner  ? 
Are  we  deeply  sensible,  that,  in  all  we  have  done  amiss, 
we  have  provoked  a  most  holy  God  ;  and  have  no 
claim  to  pardon,  much  less  to  happiness  hereafter, 
but  through  the  mercy,  procured  by  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer ?  And  will  we  accordingly  fly  to  Him  alone, 
with  an  humble  faith  in  the  atonement  of  his  death, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  grace  :  or  boldly  hazard  all,  on 
the  sufficiency  of  our  own  strength,  which  hath  de- 
ceived us  so  often,  and  the  imagined  merits  of  our 
own  righteousness,  or  our  own  repentance,  ii^nperfect 
and  defective  as  they  both  are  ? 

Think  not  any  of  these,  harsh  and  ill-natured  ques- 
tions :  they  are  the  very  friendliest,  that  can  be  pro- 
posed. Think  them  not  gloomy  and  melancholy  in- 
quiries: they  are  the  ground-work  of  all  true  comfort. 
No  one  indeed  hath  a  right  to  require  an  answer  to 
them  from  another:  but  God  hath  full  right  to  com- 
*  Eccl  xii.  14. 
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mand,  as  he  doth  by  his  word  and  the  preachers  of 
it,  that  every  one  put  them  home  to  his  own  soul. 
They  carry  still  more  terror  to  those,  who  are  bound 
by  their  office  to  utter  them,  than  to  those  who  sit  and 
hear  them:  but  terror  inexpressible  to  all,  who  pro- 
vide not  to  answer  them  well;  and  joy  inexpressible 
to  all,  that  do.  Let  us  therefore  conscientiously 
search  and  try  our  ivays,  and  turn  unto  tlie  Lord  our 
God*.  Let  us  beg  of  him  fervently,  to  show  us  what 
manner  of  persons  we  have  been,  are,  and  ought  to 
be;  and  say  to  him,  in  the  words  which  he  himself 
hath  dictated.  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  ?  O 
cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults  f .  Try  me,  O 
God,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart :  prove  me,  and 
examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well,  if  there  be  any  way 
of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlast- 
ing X- 

^  Lameutj  iii.  40.         f  Ps,  xix.  12.         j  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24. 
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yOB  HE  HATH  MADE  HIM  TO  BE  SIN  FOR  US,  WHO  KNEW  NO  SINJ 
THAT  WE  MIGHT  BK  MADE  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  GOD  IN 
HI.M. 

nPHESE  words  contain  that  great  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  the  death  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  hath  obtained  for  us  pardon,  grace  and  ever- 
lasting life:  which  important  truth  is  so  strangely 
disregarded,  even  by  many  who  call  themselves  his 
disciples,  that  I  think  it  necessary 

I.  To  confute  the  prejudices,  that  lead  men  to 
think  slightly  of  their  need  of  the  satisfaction,  which 
he  made  on  our  behalf:  before  I  proceed 

II.  To  explain  and  defend  this  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

I.  Our  condition  with  respect  to  God  is  infinitely 
the  most  important  of  all  our  concerns,  for  we  are 
absolutely  in  his  power  alone:  and  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins  is  the  most  important  article  in  that  con- 
dition. Were  we  innocent  creatures,  we  could  only 
doubt,  what  happiness  we  had  to  hope  for  from  him: 
and  about  tliat  we  might  be,  though  not  indifferent, 
yet  free  from  anxiety.  But  as  we  are  all  guilty,  the 
first  question,  and  a  very  alarming  one,  is,  what  pu- 
nishment we  have  to  fear?    Thoughtlessness  and 
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partiality  may  indeed  dispose  us  to  imagine,  that 
however  right  in  speculation  the  laws  of  religion  and 
virtue  may  be,  yet  in  practice  great  allowance  is  due 
to  inclination;  this  being  as  truly  part  of  our  nature 
as  reason.  '  And  when  persons  find  many  others  that 
seem  to  judge  in  the  same  manner,  (especially  if  some 
of  them  be  of  that  rank,  which  is  admitted  in  most 
things  to  set  the  pattern;)  then,  in  companies  toge- 
ther they  can  go  almost  any  lengths  :  decide  in  a  mo- 
ment, that  this  is  superstition,  and  that  preciseness; 
that  such  restraints  are  absurd,  such  others  unneces- 
sary; and  take  fancy  and  fashion,  mixed  together  as 
it  happens,  for  the  only  rules  of  life;  without  a  single 
reflection  whether  they  are  acting  as  they  ought;  or 
the  least  apprehension,  that  if  they  are  not,  any  harm 
will  follow,  provided  they  guard  against  a  few  present 
inconveniences.  Yet  many  of  these  perhaps  are 
people  of  conscience  in  some  things :  but  in  others, 
they  despise  all  mention  of  it :  and  for  the  most  part, 
if  they  behave  tolerably  well  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
have  scarce  the  notion  of  any  duty  they  owe  to  their 
Creator:  at  least  beyond  the  mere  propriety  of  at- 
tending his  worship  now  and  then,  in  compliance^ 
with  a  custom,  that  is  not  yet  quite  worn  out. 

Now  would  but  such  men  venture  on  a  very  safe 
thing,  a  little  serious  thought ;  they  would  soon 
perceive,  that  though  inclination  is  a  part  of  our 
nature,  yet  every  inclination  must  not  be  gratifi- 
ed ;  for  this  would  be  mischievous  both  to  all  around 
us,  and  to  ourselves:  that  therefore  we  ought  to  have 
some  rule,  which  to  indulge,  and  which  to  restrain: 
that  fancy  and  fashion  can  never  be  the  rule  ;  for  both 
are  continually  varying,  and  would  often  lead  us  to 
dishonour  and  ruin  :  that  we  have  within  us  a  natural 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  passes  judgment 
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with  authority  on  our  actions,  frequently  whether  we 
will  or  not;  and  that,  if  it  be  in  many  cases  obscure 
and  weak,  our  business  is  to  improve  and  strengthen 
it :  that  the  great  and  wise  Being,  who  hath  made  us 
and  all  things,  must  intend  we  should  behave  suitable 
to  this  consciousness,  which  he  hath  given  us ;  and 
obey  whatever  commands  he  may  think  fit  to  super- 
add: that  both  his  holiness  and  his  goodness  oblige 
him,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  to  preserve  due 
order  amongst  his  subjects,  by  recompensing  them 
as  they  deserve :  for  that  some  actions  deserve  well, 
and  some  ill,  we  every  one  of  us  inwardly  feel. 

Yet  we  are  very  apt  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  it 
is  beneath  him  to  look  so  low,  as  the  passions  and 
follies  of  such  inconsiderable  creatures  as  we  are. 
But  I  intreat  you  to  consider:  is  there,  upon  earth, 
that  creeping  thing,  that  weed,  that  smallest  particle 
of  dead  matter,  which  God  hath  not  formed  with  in- 
expressible wisdom,  and  doth  not  govern  by  stated 
Jaws,  which  have  all  their  force  from  the  never-ceas- 
ing exertion  of  his  power?  And  how  can  we  doubt 
tlien  of  his  governing  the  rational,  that  is,  the  noblest 
part  of  his  creatures,  by  laws  equally  adapted  to 
them:  by  precepts,  rewards,  punishments?  What 
is  there  worthy  of  him  to  do,  if  this  be  not?  But, 
indeed,  he  hath  both  assured  us  of  his  doing  it,  and 
we  experience  that  he  doth  it.  We  perceive  his  in- 
junctions and  prohibitions  within  us:  we  pass  his 
sentence  on  ourselves,  when  we  do  amiss :  we  un- 
dergo corrections  of  his  appointment,  when  we  suffer 
for  what  we  have  done :  and  by  these  specimens  of 
his  justice  now,  he  warns  us  of  the  full  execution  of 
it  hereafter.  For  if  wickedness  escape,  and  finally  tri- 
umph, in  one  single  instance,  then  is  God  no  longer 
infinitely  perfect,  but  partial  or  impotent,  like  one  of 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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us.  Earthly  princes  confine  their  care  to  the  most 
important  points,  because  attending  to  every  point  is, 
not  below  them,  but  above  them.  The  nearer  they 
can  approach  towards  it,  the  livelier  images  tliey  are 
of  him,  who  humhleth  himself  to  behold  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven  afid  earth*,  and  who  numhereth  the 
hairs  of  our  heads -f  and  weighs  every  thought  of  our 
hearts.  Let  not  good  persons  be  terrified  at  this : 
for  he  knows  whereof  we  are  made,  and  is  merciful  to 
them  that  fear  himX.  But  let  the  inconsiderate,  the 
rash,  and  the  bold,  learn  from  it,  both  to  be  cautious 
how  they  act,  and  to  recollect  how  they  have  acted. 
We  seem  very  commonly  to  think  that  thje  sins  of 
our  former  days  lose  their  guilt  in  proportion  to  their 
distance ;  and  are  gradually  annihilated,  as  the  im- 
pression of  them  wears  out  of  our  minds.  But  with 
God  what  is  past  is  not  gone.  On  the  contrary,  un- 
less we  intitle  ourselves  duly  to  forgiveness,  it  remains 
on  record  an  indelible  evidence,  against  that  day, 
when  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead  be  judged 
out  of  the  things  which  are  written  in  them^. 

It  greatly  concerns  us  therefore  to  look  back  on 
all  our  faults,  that  we  may  see  distinctly,  what  our 
true  condition  is.  Probably  enough,  on  a  superficial 
inquiry,  the  verdict  may  be  highly  to  our  advantage. 
But  our  business  is  to  make  a  thorough  search,  and 
know  the  reality:  by  placing  before  our  thoughts, 
(after  composing  them  into  a  serious  temper,)  first 
the  several  rules  of  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life, 
made  known  to  us  by  reason  and  Scripture;  then 
our  own  conduct  under  each  head.  Whoever  hath 
not  examined  thus,  has  need  to  begin  immediately : 


*  Ps.  cxiii.  5,  6". 
;  Ps.  ciii.  13,  14. 


t  Malth.  X.  30. 
§  Re?.  XX.  12. 
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and  whoever  hath,  will  have  need  to  repeat  his  work 
frequently  from  time  to  time.  But  the  present  season 
is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  pious  recollection.  If 
therefore  we  contrive  methods  of  running  away  from 
it  nov/,  we  too  plainly  signify  our  intention  of  neg- 
lecting it  for  ever :  and  if  those  contrivances  be  public 
and  professed  ones,  we  oiTend  against  common  de- 
cency, as  well  as  religion. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  accuse  ourselves  falsely:  but  it  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake  to  flatter  ourselves:  to  overlook  or  ex- 
tenuate the  faults  we  have  committed,  or  fancy,  that 
be  they  ever  so  bad,  we  could  not  help  it,  and  others 
have  done  worse;  and  nothing  remains,  but  to  be 
easy  about  the  matter.  How  many  soever  have 
done  amiss,  they  shall  all  account  for  their  doings; 
for  numbers  of  criminals  can  never  change  wrong 
into  right;  and  judging  the  world  is  no  harder  to 
God,  than  condemning  a  single  person.  He  hath 
notified  his  will  to  us  all,  by  the  light  of  our  own. 
consciences,  by  the  revelation  of  his  holy  word,  by" 
the  instructions  of  other  religious  books,  by  the  pri- 
vate admonitions  of  our  friends,  by  the  public  warn- 
ings of  his  ministers.  He  hath  given  us  much  more 
strength  to  perform  our  duty,  than  we  use:  he  is 
ready,  on  our  humble  request,  to  add  to  it  as  much 
as  we  want.  And  in  these  circumstances  it  can 
never  be  a  slight  matter,  if,  in  any  one  instance,  we 
have  been  disobedient  or  negligent  towards  him; 
have  unjustly  hurt  or  disregarded  any  of  his  creatures, 
our  brethren ;  have  corrupted  or  debased  our  own 
natures;  and  behaved  unsuitably  to  the  condition  in 
which  he  hath  placed  us,  or  the  spiritual  bliss  for 
which  he  hath  designed  us. 

We  are  strangely  disposed  to  consider  some  trans- 

C  2 
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gressions,  as  being  subjects  of  luirlb  only.  But  in 
truth  every  departure  from  the  rule  of  right,  and  the 
commands  of  our  Maker,  is  a  tliina:  of  ffreat  moment: 
and  what  we  are  pleased  to  imagine  trifling,  were  it 
not  for  custom  and  self-partiality,  we  should  see  to 
be  of  great  consequence.  We  are  also  extremely 
apt  to  think  our  faults  more  important  in  almost 
every  other  view,  than  as  they  offend  God.  And 
yet  the  direct  contrary  is  one  of  the  plainest 
truths,  that  can  be.  For  as  all  we  enjoy  proceeds 
from  him;  as  our  happiness  or  misery  depends  in- 
tirely  upon  him ;  and  every  bad  thing  we  do,  (whom- 
soever else  it  may  injure  or  not,)  is  always  injurious 
to  his  authority,  and  hateful  to  his  holy  nature;  he  is 
evidently  beyond  all  comparison  the  person,  whom 
we  are  continually  to  have  most  in  our  thoughts, 
whose  favour  we  should  chiefly  desire,  whose  displea- 
sure we  should  chiefly  dread.  If  therefore  we  have 
acted  amiss,  (and  who  hath  not,  in  more  and  greater 
points,  than  he  is  willing  to  allow?)  barely  acting 
otherwise,  without  regard  to  God  as  interested  in  the 
case,  can  never  be  enough.  Till  we  feel  a  deep 
sense  in  our  hearts  of  the  un worthiness  of  our  be- 
haviour towards  him,  we  are  far  from  becoming  in- 
w"ardly  w-hat  Ave  ought:  and  unless  we  keep  alive 
and  strengthen  that  sense,  by  humbly  and  frequently 
expressing  it  to  him,  with  earnest  desires  of  his  par- 
don and  grace,  and  hearty  endeavours  of  amendment, 
we  neglect  the  methods  of  reconciliation  and  reco- 
very, which  reason  itself  points  out  to  us. 

There  are  so  few  brought  thus  far  in  religion,  that 
very  possibly  the  first  natural  thought  of  a  great  part 
of  them  may  be,  that  nothing  farther  can  be  wanting 
to  procure  them  forgiveness  and  future  happiness. 
And  it  is  \ery  true,  that  we  can  do  no  more,  not  so 
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much  indeed,  without  the  divine  interposition.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows,' that  this  will  be  enough,  even 
to  save  us  from  punishment,  much  less  to  obtain  us 
reward ;  and  least  of  all  the  unspeakable  reward  of 
everlasting  life.  As  the  laws  of  God  are  just,  he 
may  justly  inflict  the  penalties  of  them  on  trans- 
gressors. As  he  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  must  support  the  honour  of  his  government 
throughout  his  creation.  Human  government  can 
never  he  supported,  without  making  a  great  differ- 
ence, in  many  cases,  between  penitent  persons  and 
innocent  ones.  Whether  the  divine  can  or  not,  we 
none  of  us  know :  for  the  extent  of  it  is  boundless, 
and  we  are  acquainted  but  very  imperfectly  with  so 
much  as  our  own  small  part.  Even  in  this,  we  see, 
that  by  the  constitution  of  things,  which  God  hath 
appointed,  repentance  often  avails  not  at  all,  and 
often  very  imperfectly,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects,  in 
this  world,  of  our  faults  and  follies.  And  how  shall 
we  be  sure,  that  the  same  kind  of  rules,  which  we 
experience  to  take  place  here,  may  not  also  take 
place  hereafter?  Whatever  therefore  God  shall 
reveal  to  us  concerning  these  matters,  we  ought 
to  receive  with  implicit  reverence:  and  use  with 
the  utmost  thankfulness  any  method,  which  he 
shall  inform  us  is  necessary,  or  expedient,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ill  consequences  of  our  sins,  though 
possibly  we  perceive  no  manner  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  remedy  and  the  cure.  Nor  shall  we  in 
so  doing  pay  any  greater  regard  to  the  all-wise  God, 
(though  unspeakably  greater  his  due,)  than  we  pay 
continually,  and  should  be  inexcusable  if  we  did  not, 
to  our  poor  ignorant  fellow-creatures,  whom  we  trust, 
full  as  implicitly,  with  our  fortunes,  our  healths,  and 
our  lives. 
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What  then  hath  God  taught  us  concerning  our 
case?  That  neither  such  repentance,  nor  such  refor- 
mation, as  we  are  capahle  of,  will  suffice  to  obtain  us 
forgiveness  and  eternal  happiness.  For  he  hath  or- 
dained farther  means  for  these  ends :  and  he  certainly 
would  not  without  cause;  especially  such  extraordi- 
nary means,  as  those  in  the  text:  which  I  have  pur- 
posely deferred  to  mention,  till,  having  shewn  you, 
that  pardon  is  the  great  thing  we  all  want,  and  can- 
not of  ourselves  secure,  I  might  dispose  you  to  em- 
brace with  a  more  joyful  faith  that  reviving  assurance, 
that  Hirn  who  Imezv  no  sin,  God  hath  made  to  be  shi 
for  us,  that  loe  might  become  the  righteoiisnfss  of  God 
in  Him.    And  this  doctrine  I  now  proceed 

II.  To  explain  and  defend. 

The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  these  words, 
interpreted  jointly  with  innumerable  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  is  j  that  our  gracious  Maker,  being  de- 
sirous perfectly  to  relieve  mankind  both  from  the 
original  bad  effects  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
and  the  personal  guilt  of  our  own  transgressions ; 
but  perceiving,  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  sufficient 
reasons  not  to  do  it  on  such  confessions  and  submis- 
sions only,  as  we  were  able  to  make  ;  appointed,  that 
his  ever-blessed  Son  (who  voluntarily  condescended 
to  engage  in  the  merciful  work)  should  take  upon 
him  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh;  and  bear,  for  our 
sakes,  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  from  which 
otherwise  the  dignity  and  the  purity  of  his  nature  in- 
tirely  exempted  him.;  that  he  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  man,  not  only  in  order  to  teach  the  doctrines 
and  exemplify  the  practice  of  true  religion,  which 
men  had  almost  forgotten  5  but  also  to  undergo  that 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  which  he  foresaw 
wicked  persons,  offended  by  his  reproofs,  would  in* 
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flict  on  him:  that  this  consent  of  his  to  be  made  sin 
for  us,  to  be  crucified  as  a  malefactor  on  our  account, 
foreknown  from  eternity,  our  heavenly  Father  hath 
been  pleased  to  consider  as  a  sin-offering  made  to 
himself;  an  acknowledgement,  on  our  behalf,  of  the 
ill-desert  of  disobedience;  a  satisfaction,  in  our  stead, 
to  the  honour  of  his  justice;  and  an  inducement  to 
bestow  on  all,  who  shall  qualify  themselves  for  re- 
ceiving it,  such  full  pardon,  as  else  they  could  never 
have  had.  Thus  by  makiiig  him  to  be  sin  for  them, 
he  makes  them  the  righteousness  of  God  tlirongh  him ; 
that  is,  on  account  of  Christ's  yielding  to  be  treated 
as  a  criminal,  he  treats  them  as  no  longer  criminals; 
giving  them  joyful  proofs  here  of  his  protecting  pro- 
vidence and  sanctifying  grace;  and  raising  them  up 
hereafter  from  the  universal  sentence  of  death  to  the 
blessed  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

This  is  so  evidently  the  tenour  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  that  no  one  could  ever  have  entertained 
the  least  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  for  the  seeming 
difficulty  of  reconciling  some  part  or  other  of  it  to 
his  own  apprehensions  and  notions:  which  surely,  irj, 
a  matter  so  far  above  our  reach,  we  have  little  cause 
to  trust  to,  against  the  express  declarations  of  Him 
who  knows  all  things.  It  implies  no  absurdity  in 
the  least.  Guilty  persons  cannot  claim  forgiveness, 
nor  innocent  persons  everlasting  happiness,  as  matter 
of  right,  but  of  mercy  and  favour  only.  Now  God 
is  not  less  merciful  and  favourable  to  his  creatures,  if 
he  provides  on  purpose  a  particular  method  for  be- 
stowing these  blessings  on  them,  than  if  he  did  it  with- 
out such  a  provision.  Nay,  indeed,  more  mercy  is 
shewn  in  making  such  a  provision  when  it  is  want- 
ed, than  could  be  shewn  were  the  case  better.  The 
goodness  of  God  appears  eminently,  in  proposing 
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and  accepting,  what  nothing  but  goodness  could 
induce  him  to  propose  and  accept:  the  goodness 
of  our  blessed  Lord  appears  equally,  in  executing 
the  gracious  design  by  such  condescensions  as  we 
read  in  the  Gospels,  particularly  of  this  week  :  and 
the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  applying  the 
whole,  by  his  inward  operations,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  souls.  That  one  person  should  undergo  pains 
and  hardships  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  a  good 
person  suffer  many  things  to  prevent  the  misery  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  bad  ones,  is  so  common  in 
lower  instances,  that  though  we  could  not  have  ex- 
pected, we  may  well  believe,  this  high  degree  of 
God  s  love  towards  us,  that  ivhile  zee  icerc  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  ns*.  AVe  see  not  indeed  fully,  how 
his  death  produces  our  salvation :  nor  do  many 
people  ever  know,  how  the  steps  taken  by  their 
friends  for  their  pardon  or  advancement  proved  ef- 
fectual: yet  they  are  not  the  less  effectual  on  that 
account.  But  thus  much  however  we  see  daily,  that 
from  regard  to  the  services  and  sufferings  and  inter- 
cessions of  some  persons,  others  have  favours  done 
them,  very  wisely  and  justly,  which  else  neither  wis- 
dom nor  justice  would  have  permitted.  And  why 
then  should  it  not  be  a  fit  recompense  to  our  blessed 
Lord,  (as  undoubtedly  it  must  be  the  most  acceptable 
one  possible,)  for  what  he  so  cheerfully  undertook 
and  went  through,  that  mankind,  to  whom  he  had 
made  himself  related,  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
with  so  amiable  an  intention,  should  be  treated  the 
more  kindly  on  his  account  ?  that,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  prophetf ,  wJien  he  had  made  himself 
an  offering  for  sin  f  he  should  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  be  satisfied^  by  the  hwnledge  of  himself  justifying 
*  Rom.  V.  8.  t  Isai.  liii.  10,  II. 
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manyf  For  observe,  no  one  will  ever  be  accounted 
righteous  for  his  sake,  who  cloth  not  in  fact  become 
righteous  by  his  means.  And  rewarding  his  incar- 
nation and  death,  by  putting  sinners  into  his  hands 
to  be  made  happy,  on  condition  that  he  should 
first  make  them  holy,  pious,  and  virtuous,  doth 
no  less  honour  to  the  justice  of  God,  than  to  his 
mercy. 

A  nd  how  little  soever  we  apprehend  the  reasons  of 
what  Heaven  hath  done  towards  our  deliverance ;  yet 
as  we  must  perceive  the  fitness  of  all  that  we  are  to 
contribute  towards  it,  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience, 
we  know  very  fully  as  much  as  we  need.  They,  who 
never  heard  of  the  interposition  of  Christ,  may 
possibly  receive  some  benefit  from  it,  on  a  general 
application,  that  God  will  be  merciful  to  them  in 
such  manner  as  he  shall  think  proper.  But  of  us 
will  be  required  an  explicit  petition  for  that  mercy 
which  he  hath  offered,  in  that  form  which  lie  hath 
directed.  And  if,  instead  of  this,  we  will  rest  our 
cause  solely  on  the  footing  of  our  own  righteousness, 
or  our  own  repentance,  imperfect  as  we  know,  or 
easily  may  know,  they  both  are  :  if  we  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  efficacy  in  the  death  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  he  and  his  Apostles  have  ascribed  to 
it:  from  what  cause  soever  this  proceeds,  other 
than  excusable  mistake  ;  whether  from  a  slight 
opinion  of  the  desert  of  sin,  from  a  high  notion 
of  human  virtue,  from  unwillingness  to  confess 
obligations,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  these  poor 
shallovv  understandings  of  ours,  claiming  to  know 
every  reason  that  God  hath  for  his  actions,  while  yet 
we  know  completely  no  one  thing  around  us;  it  is  a 
presumptuous  neglect,  full  of  guilt.  And  one  motive 
for  making  our  salvation  dependant  on  another,  and 
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the  manner  of  his  obtaining  it  for  us  incomprehensible 
to  ourselves,  might  well  be,  to  check  that  swelling 
vanity  of  our  hearts,  which  is  the  parent  of  almost  all 
our  sin  and  misery,  and  to  teach  man  to  walk  humbly 
with  his  God*. 

Let  us  therefore  thankfully  accept  his  mere}"-,  just 
as  we  find  it  offered  to  us,  and  learn  to  own,  that  we 
have  all  sinned^  arid  cojne  short  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  are  jiistifed  freely  by  hi^  grace,  through  the  redemp- 
tion, that  is  in  Jesus  Christ :  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justi/ier  of  him  which  believe fh  in  Jesus  f. 

*  Mic.  vi.  8.  t  Rom .  iii.  QS-^lG. 
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JAMES  ii.  10. 

FOR  WHOSOEVER  SHALL  KEEP    THE   WHOLE   LAW,   AND  YET 
OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS  GUILTY  OF  ALL. 

TC^EW  persons,  I  apprehend,  have  either  read  or 
heard  these  words,  without  being  in  some  degree 
shocked  at  them,  and  looking  upon  them  as  a  very 
hard  saying*.  For  though,  from  reverence  to  Scrip- 
ture, we  may  endeavour  to  keep  down  what  rises  in 
our  minds,  yet  no  wonder  if  we  feel  a  strong  reluc- 
tance to  believing,  that  he,  who  transgresses  in  some 
things,  is  guilty  of  others  in  which  he  doth  not  trans- 
gress ;  and  so  by  running  into  one  extreme  becomes 
chargeable  with  the  opposite :  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  this  passage,  upon  the  first  view  of  it,  ap- 
pears to  affirm.  But  then  we  ought  to  remember, 
that  in  all  discourses,  upon  all  subjects,  many  things 
occur,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  sound  of  the  words,  but  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  question,  the  visible 
intention  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and  the  use  of  the 
language.  And  more  especially  short  sentences  and 
maxims,  whether  of  rehgion,  morals,  or  prudence, 
ought  to  have  this  allowance  made  to  them  :  because 
they  are  often  purposely  conceived  in  terms,  the 
obvious  meaning  of  which  alarms  men ;  that  so  their 
attention  may  be  excited  more  effectually  to  that 
*  John  vi.  €0. 
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hidden  wisdom,  which,  on  farther  inquiry,  it  will  be 
found  they  convey.  Now  the  assertion  before  us  is 
a  Jewish  maxim,  found  in  several  of  their  ancient 
books,  written  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and 
therefore  probably  enough  used  before  their  time, 
when  a  controversy  amongst  them,  of  which  we  have 
footsteps  in  the  Gospels,  might  easily  furnish  an  oc- 
casion for  it. 

They  had  a  law,  of  which  the  precepts,  adding  the 
ceremonial  to  the  moral,  were  very  numerous.  The 
observation  of  all  these,  though  adapted  with  great 
wisdom  to  the  circumstances,  in  which  they  were 
placed  for  many  ages,  was  found  very  burdensome. 
And  therefore  some  of  them  had  begun  to  persuade 
themselves,  and  teach  others,  that  a  strict  obedience 
to  whichever  part  they  pleased  was  sufficient;  or,  to 
express  it  in  their  own  words,  that  God  gave  so  viany 
commayidments  to  them,  that  by  doing  any  of  them,  they 
might  he  saved*;  by  which  they  meant  at  least  any 
great  one :  and  hence  in  all  likelihood  arose  the 
question,  which  was  the  great  commandment  in  the 
law\  ?  A  doctrine  of  so  pernicious  consequence  as 
this,  Ave  may  be  sure,  while  there  was  any  regard  to 
truth  left,  would  be  strenuously  opposed.  And  it  was 
natural,  that  the  contrary  doctrine  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  teachers  of  it  in  the  strongest  manner 
they  could  well  invent.    Now  such  undoubtedly  is 

*  Pocock  on  Hos.  xiv.  2.  from  Ikkarim,  1.  3.  c.  29-  In  hunc 
ordinem  recipiunt  quemvis  aiitiqui,  qui  ob  unicum  tantummodo 
prajstitum  preceptum,  non  lejiciens  interim  caetera,  sed  ea  approbans, 
meretur  nomen  Israelitae.  Men.  Ben.  Isr.  de  Resur.  1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  ]S1. 
But  then  he  saith,  1.  1.  c.  6.  p.  43,  44.  that  the  ancients  held,  they 
were  first  to  suffer  for  their  bad  deeds,  then  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
good  deeds;  but  still  all  Israelites  were  to  be  finally  happy,  unless 
they  disbelieved  Providence,  the  law,  or  the  resurrection. 

t  Matth.  xxii.  36. 
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that  of  the  text,  which  may  seem  indeed  to  have 
overdone  the  matter  not  a  little.  But  the  limitations, 
belonging  to  it,  were  probably  well  understood  by 
every  body  then.  And  therefore  all  that  St.  James 
needed,  in  writing  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  those 
days,  was  to  confirm  it  by  the  sanction  of  his  author- 
ity ;  though  in  our  times  it  is  requisite  to  explain, 
and  guard  it  against  mistakes  :  which  also  he  hath 
greatly  assisted  us  in  doing. 

For,  that  he  never  designed  in  the  least  to  affirm, 
that  being  guilty  of  one  sin  would  make  men's  con- 
dition as  bad,  as  being  guilty  of  ever  so  many,  we 
may  be. very  sure;  not  only  from  the  monstrous  un- 
reasonableness of  such  a  notion,  and  its  inconsistence 
with  what  the  other  parts  of  Scripture  have  expressly 
taught ;  but  from  hence  also,  that  were  this  the  case, 
all  sinners  whatever  must  receive  an  equal  condem- 
nation ;  and  yet  he  himself,  in  the  very  first  verse  of 
the  very  next  chapter,  speaks  of  some,  that  shall  re- 
ceive a  greater  condemnation.  Since  therefore  this 
could  not  be  his  meaning,  let  us  proceed 

I.  To  consider,  what  it  was,  or  might  be. 

II.  To  draw  suitable  inferences  from  it. 

I.  To  consider,  what  it  was,  or  justly  might  be. 

And  here,  offending  in  one  point  must  of  necessity 
signify  offending  wilfully  :  for  through  ignorance, 
inadvertence,  or  surprise,  toe  all  offend  in  mam)  things-, 
as  this  very  epistle  tells  us* :  yet  we  cannot  think, 
the  text  was  intended  to  bring  every  person  under 
the  guilt  which  it  mentions.  And  therefore  we  are 
not  to  understand  it  of  such  offences,  but  of  pre- 
sumptuous and  habitual  sins,  that  whoever  breaks 
the  law  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all. 

*  James  iii.  !?. 
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Again,  offending  in  one  point,  may  mean  either 
offending  in  some  one  of  singular  importance,  or  in 
any  one,  great  or  small.  There  have  been  persons, 
who,  taking  it  in  the  former  sense,  have  understood 
the  one  point  to  be  that  of  mutual  love,  which  St. 
James  just  before*,  as  well  as  St.  Paulf,  says,  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  And  as  the  whole  law  of  social 
life  is  briefiij  comprehejided  in  this  saying,  Tiioii  shall 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^y  he,  who  offends  in  that 
one,  will  certainly  be  guilty  of  all,  since  all  depend 
onthat§:  and  however  strictly  the  outward  acts  of 
each  may  be  performed,  the  inward  spirit  of  them 
cannot  be  preserved.  But  if  it  be  thought  rather, 
that  offending  in  any  one  point  whatever  was  meant 
by  St.  James,  then  we  must  inquire  somewhat  far- 
ther, to  know,  w'hat  the  last  words,  guilty  of  all,  can 
signify.  They  certainly  carry  an  appearance  of 
astonishing  severity.  And  yet  there  is  no  necessity 
of  understanding  them  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
strong  expression,  (for  all  the  eastern  people  ex- 
pressed things  very  strongly)  importing,  that  who- 
ever is  thus  blamable,  is  greatly  blamable,  and  liable 
to  a  heavy  punishment.  There  is  one  passage  in  St. 
Matthew  particularly,  which  will  show  this  in  a 
clear  light I  mean  that,  where  our  Saviour  tells  the 
Jews,  that  on  them  should  come  all  the  riglUeous  blood 
shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel 
unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachias, 
ivlwm  they  sleiv  betiveen  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
Nor  was  he  content  with  saying  so  once,  but  repeats 

"  Vcr.  S.  +  Rom.  xiii.  10.  |  Ver.  p. 

§  RIcrito  fit  oraniura  reus,  qui  contra  illam  [charitatcm]  facit, 
ex  qua  pendent  omnia.  Aug,  ad  Hieron.  See  also  the  Life  of  St. 
Erkenwald,  in  the  appendix  to  Dugdale's  History  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  8. 
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it  immediately,  Verily  I  say  unto  yoiiy  all  these  things 
shall  come  upon  this  generation*.    What  could  he 
possibly  mean  here  ?    Not  literally,  that  any  of  the 
Jews  should  be  punished  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  Abel ;  for  they  did  not  so  much  as  descend  from 
his  murderer :  nor  that  any  of  that  generation  should 
undergo  the  sentence  of  God  for  what  another  gene- 
ration did  :  but,  as  their  wickedness,  especially  in 
persecuting  him  and  his  disciples,  was,  and  he  fore- 
saw would  be,  incredibly  great,  he  designed  to  say  in 
the  most  forcible  manner,  that  their  punishment 
should  be  so  too :  and  to  raise,  if  possible,  their  con- 
ceptions of  it  high  enough,  he  purposely  uses  terms, 
which,  if  taken  strictly,  would  be  too  high  5  and 
speaks,  as  if  every  innocent  man,  that  had  ever  been 
put  to  death,  should  have  his  blood  required  at  their 
hands.    Nor  did  he  alone  venture  on  such  forms  of 
speech.    St.  John  hath  exactly  the  same,  where  he 
saith,  that  in  Babylon  was  found  the  blood  of  all,  that 
were  slain  upon  the  earthf.     This  may  seem  to  us 
taking  a  strange  liberty :  but  it  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews:  their  own  writers  since  are  full  of  it;  and 
abound  in  sayings,  which  they  intend  only  for  bold 
figures,  and  the  ignorant  mistake  for  gross  absurdi- 
ties.    Indeed  all  languages  have  more  or  less  in 
them  of  this  kind :  only  we  overlook  it  in  our  own, 
while  we  are  shocked  at  it  in  others.    To  say,  that  a 
man  hath  done  all  the  mischief,  or  suffered  all  the 
misery,  in  the  world,  is  so  common  a  way  of  speak- 
ing, that  perhaps  we  shall  be  surprised,  upon  re- 
collection, to  find  it  quite  as  strong,  as  the  before- 
mentioned  ones  out  of  Scripture.    Just  in  the  same 
manner,  then,  as  the  Jews  of  that  one  age  were  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  all  the  righteous  blood,  that 

*  Matth.  xxiii.  35,  35.  f  Rev.  xviii.  24. 
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had  been  shed  in  all  ages ;  the  wilful  breakers  of  one 
commandment  incur  the  guilt  of  breaking  all  the 
commandments:  that  is,  their  crime  is  very  great, 
and  their  condemnation  shall  be  in  proportion.  For 
they,  who  offend  but  against  a  single  precept,  yet  if 
they  do  it  deliberately  and  habitually,  which,  you 
have  seen,  is  the  case  here  supposed,  are  doubtless 
faulty  to  a  much  greater  degree,  than  such  as  offend 
against  more,  but  less  frequently,  and  without  de- 
sign. 

Had  therefore  the  words  of  the  text  been  true  only 
in  this  looser  sense,  they  had  still,  considering  the 
genius  of  the  eastern  style,  been  very  justifiable.  But 
indeed  there  is  much  further  truth  in  them.  For 
guilty  of,  may  mean  liable  to;  the  Scripture  saith, 
guilty  of  death*,  as  well  as  of  sin  :  and  then,  guilty  of 
fl//,'may  mean,  liable  to  all  the  punishments  denoun- 
ced by  the  law,  in  his  proper  degree.    Or  though 
we  suppose  the  phrase  to  signify,  as  it  seems  to  do, 
guilty  of  breaking  all  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  still 
when  any  person  presumptuously  transgresses  one 
part,  his  guilt  in  some  measure  extends  to  the  whole. 
For  the  whole  of  God's  law  is  but  one  system,  and 
every  part  of  it  connected  with  every  other;  so  that, 
if  any  is  broken,  all  are  weakened.    The  whole  of 
piety  and  virtue  is  but  one  disposition  of  mind,  one 
uniform  principle  of  doing  what  is  fit :  and  if  what  is 
unfit  may  ever  be  done;  there  can  be  no  reason  assign- 
ed, why  it  may  not  always  be  done-]-.   Farther  yet :  the 
lawflriver's  title  to  command,  from  which  the  law  de- 
*  Matth.  xxvi.  66. 

t  The  simile  of  Max.  Tyr.  diss.  31.  §  %  edit.  1/40,  though 
applied  somewhat  diflercnlly  by  him,  is  applicable  to  this  purpose 
also.    HaTtsp  yap  sv  tai;  rwv  iJ.sKwy  ap[J,oviciis,  to  itcpoiKsifbsv,  Kav 
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rives  its  whole  force,  this  too  is  one  and  the  same 
throughout :  and  if  he  hath  not  a  right  to  be  obeyed  in 
every  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  be  obeyed  at  all. 
The  observation,  that  follows  in  the  verse  after  the 
text,  is  perfectly  just:  he  that  said,  do  not  commit 
adultery,  said  also,  do  not  kill :  nor  is  there  a  higher 
regard  due  to  him  in  one  case,  than  in  the  other. 
Whoever  therefore  denies  the  obligation  of  any  pre- 
cept, which  he  admits  to  be  a  precept,  disowns  the 
whole  authority  of  God  at  once :  for  he  hath  not  a 
jot  more  in  the  rest,  than  he  hath  in  this  ;  where  he 
is  allowed  none*.  Or  if  a  person  only  refuses  to 
obey  a  commandment,  which  he  thinks  is  not  one: 
yet,  if  his  thinking  so  proceeds  from  his  unwillingness 
to  think  otherwise,  it  may  be  a  near  approach  to  the 
same  guilt :  for  at  this  rate,  he  may  reject  them  all, 
if  he  dislikes  them  all.  Nay,  supposing  he  doth  not 
set  himself  to  disbelieve  his  duty,  but  is  prevailed  on 
by  temptation  to  neglect  some  part :  yet  then,  he  not 
only  might,  with  just  as  good  reason,  neglect  every 
part,  but  probably  it  is  from  no  principle  of  con- 
science, that  he  performs  any.  Attention  to  his  in- 
terest, or  want  of  inclination,  may  keep  him  good  in 
most  cases  besides  :  but  if  the  fear  of  God,  or  love  of 
virtue,  were  what  kept  him  so,  one  should  think  it 
w  ould  have  kept  him  from  one  sin,  as  well  as  from 
another.  And  therefore  he  that  violates  any  divine 
command,  it  may  be  feared,  is  guilty  in  the  rest, 
which  he  observes,  of  not  observing  them  on  such 
grounds  as  he  should :  which,  to  the  purposes  of 

*  The  Talmudists  observe  this  particularly  concerning  a  denial 
of  the  sabbath.  !?ni  IDID  i^'nd  nityi  "islDn  nhs  mmn  Aben  Esra 
gives  the  reason  :  for  he  denies  the  creation.  Seld.  de  Jure  Nat.  <Sc 
Gent.  1.  3.  c.  10. 
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religion  and  his  own  future  happiness,  is  too  near  a- 
kin  to  not  observing  them  at  all.  For  if  an  action, 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  good  one,  is  done  from 
a  motive,  that  hath  no  good  in  it ;  this  cannot  be  the 
service  that  God  requires.  And  on  some  of  these 
accounts  perhaps  it  is,  that  Tully  affirms,  in  words 
pretty  like  those  of  the  text,  that  whoever  is  destitute 
of  any  one  virtue,  is  possessed  of  none*. 

But  I  would  not  be  quite  so  rigid  neither.  There 
are  doubtless  but  too  many  inconsistent  persons, 
much  to  be  pitied,  and  often  in  several  particulars  to 
be  esteemed,  that  show  a  true  and  great  regard  to 
their  duty  in  some  things,  while  in  others  they  are 
inticed  to  act  very  ill.  These  now  are  not  the  most 
highly  faulty,  but  still  really  faulty,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  of  God's  law.  In  those  branches,  which 
they  transgress,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
guilt :  and  in  those,  which  they  observe,  they  are 
guilty  at  least  of  laying  in  their  own  way  grievous 
temptations  to  transgress  them.  For  the  indulgence 
of  any  sin  strangely  leads  men  at  all  times,  and  al- 
most forces  them  at  some  times,  into  the  commission 
of  many  more,  which  possibly  they  little  thought  of : 
till  at  the  breach,  which  appeared  small  and  harm- 
less, there  rushes  in  a  torrent,  that  overwhelms  every 
thing  right  in  them :  and  thus  by  offending  in  one 
points  they  too  frequently  become,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  guilty  of  all^.    Their  guilt  indeed,  as  to  these 

*  Ecquid  scis  igitur— rvirtutem— si  unam  confessus  sis  te  non 
habere,  nuUam  esse  te  habiturum  ?  Tusc.  Disp,  lib.  2.  §  13.  edit. 
Davies.  Where  see  other  authorities  in  the  notes.  See  also  de  Fin,. 
5—23. 

t  Si  fatereris  scienter  januam  incendisse,  si  unum  signum,  puto, 
tota  domus  iatelligeretur  ex  parte.  Nec  enim  quisquam  omnia 
incendit,  sed  unam  aliquam  partem,  ex  qua  surgat  in  omnia  se 
sparsurus  ignis.    Sen.  Excerpt.  Declan.  lib.  5.  controv.  5. 
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latter  sins,  is  not  complete,  till  they  have  committed 
them  :  but  it  began,  when  they  brought  themselves 
first  into  the  hazard  of  committing  them.  And 
Qven  should  they  be  so  happy  as  to  escape,  running 
into  danger  is  no  small  misbehaviour. 

Another  fault  of  theirs,  with  respect  to  such  parts 
of  God's  law,  as  they  do  not  personally  break,  is, 
that  their  example  of  offending  in  some  points  encou- 
rages the  world  around  them  to  offend  in  other 
points.  For  if  you  indulge  the  vice  which  you  like, 
why  may  not  they  indulge  the  vices  they  like  ? 
And  thus,  though  you  are  guilty  of  practising  but 
one  sin,  you  are  guilty  of  promoting  the  practice  of 
every  sin ;  and  will  share  in  the  crime,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  punishment,  not  only  of  what  you 
directly  do,  but  perhaps  of  what  you  abhor,  because 
you  have  been  the  occasion  of  others  doing  it. 

But  there  is  still  a  sense  left,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  in  which  the  words  of  St.  James  are  true. 
The  royal  lazv,  that  he  mentions  just  before  the  text, 
and  refers  to  in  it,  is  plainly  the  law  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  that  is,  the  Gospel.  Now  the  Gospel  terms 
of  salvation  are,  that  whoever  sincerely,  though  im- 
perfectly, observes  the  whole  of  its  precepts,  is  in- 
titled,  through  faith,  to  its  forgiveness  and  rewards  : 
but  if  a  person  is  wilfully  guilty  of  any  one  sin,  so 
long  as  he  continues  in  that  state,  Christ  shall  profit 
him  nothijig*.  For,  even  supposing  him  pardoned 
before,  that  pardon  was  but  a  conditional  one,  and  •  | 
cannot  become  absolute,  till  the  time  of  his  trial 
is  over.  Every  presumptuous  transgression  opens 
the  account  anew,  which  repentance  and  amend- 
ment had  closed ;  and  makes  him  a  debtor  once  again, 
for  every  thing  that  he  hath  ever  done  amiss.  Read 

*  Cal.  iii.  2. 
D  2 
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but  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant,  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  you  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  of  this  truth.  Indeed  the  very  reason  of  the 
thing  shows,  that  whoever  performs  not  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Christian  covenant,  is  intitled  to  none 
of  the  benefits  of  it :  but  though  his  case  shall  doubt- 
less be  equitably  considered,  and  with  due  allow- 
ances to  his  former  virtue  or  penitence,  yet  it  shall  not 
be  considered  as  coming  under  the  jDromises  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  he  remains  chargeable,  though  not  w-ith 
any  thing  he  hath  not  done,  yet  with  every  thing  he 
hath  done.  And  which  of  God's  commandments  is 
there,  that  w-e  have  not,  at  some  time,  in  some  de- 
gree, wilfully  transgressed  ?  This  therefore  is  a  very 
important  sense,  were  there  no  other,  in  which  he, 
who  offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all. 

You  see  then,  how  intirely  justifiable  this  passage 
of  St.  James,  appears,  when  well  examined.  And  the 
chief  things,  to  be  remembered  concerning  it,  are 
these.  He  doth  not  mean,  that  committing  one  sin 
makes  our  condition  just  as  bad,  as  committing  ever 
so  many.  But  he  may  reasonably  mean,  that  being 
vicious  in  any  respect  weakens  and  endangers  our 
virtue  in  every  respect :  that  deliberately  breaking 
God's  law,  but  in  one  case,  implies  in  it  a  denial  of 
his  authority  in  all  cases;  and  not  only,  in  just  con- 
sequence, may,  but  daily,  in  fact,  doth,  produce  an 
universal  disregard  to  him,  both  in  ourselves  and 
others :  nay,  supposing  the  mischief  to  stop  far  short 
of  this,  yet  that  a  failure  in  any  single  condition  of 
the  Gospel  covenant  precludes  us  from  all  the  re- 
wards, and  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  greatness 
of  the  failure,  will  bring  upon  us  all  the  threaten- 
ings,  of  it.    I^t  us  therefore  now  consider — 
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II.  The  inferences,  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  words, 
thus  explained  ;  which  are  two, 

1.  Since  it  is  neither  affirmed  by  St.  .James,  nor 
true  in  itself,  that  the  guilt  of  any  one  sin  is  equal  to 
the  guilt  of  ever  so  great  a  multitude  of  sins  :  there 
can  be  no  encouragement  in  the  world  for  the  wicked 
to  run  on  into  still  more  wickedness ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  next  to  becoming  uniformly  good,  their 
most  serious  interest  lies  in  lessening  the  number  and 
measure  of  the  things,  in  which  they  are  bad.  Too 
commonly,  when  once  men  are  fallen  into  the  prac- 
tice of  a  sin,  either  it  requires  another  to  conceal  or 
support  it,  or  a  second  wrong  inclination  claims  the 
same  right  to  indulgence  as  the  first,  or  uneasy  re- 
flexions drive  them  to  seek  for  consolation  from  ir- 
religious principles,  or  loss  of  reputation  amongst 
the  virtuous  reduces  them  to  court  acceptance  at 
any  rate  they  can  have  it,  among  the  vicious.  And 
though  they  are  sensible,  that  all  this  plunges  them 
deeper,  yet  their  reasoning  is,  that  any  one  sin,  if  the 
Scripture  be  true,  makes  their  case  desperate,  and 
ever  so  many  can  do  no  more:  that,  if  they  are  to  be 
miserable  hereafter,  whoever  ventures  upon  the  thing, 
it  is  errant  absurdity  in  him  to  be 'solicitous  about 
the  degree  of  it,  and  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  in- 
consistency, neither  hoping  at  all  for  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  nor  enjoying  freely  the  pleasures  of  vice. 
Now  undeniably  this  sort  of  conduct  is  a  folly,  and 
there  is  only  one  sort  greater :  but  that  is  the  very 
one,  of  which  you  make  choice:  resolving  to  do 
amiss  in  more  points,  because  you  do  amiss  in  some; 
and  to  make  your  condition  as  much  worse  as  you 
can,  because  it  is  a  very  bad  one  already.  If  the 
misery,  which  God  will  inflict  hereafter,  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, surely  an  increase  of  it  is,  exactly  in  proportion. 
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so  much  more  to  be  feared  :  and  in  such  a  case  as* 
this,  a  large  increase  must  be  expected.  There  may- 
be excuses  pleaded  for  falling  into  some  faults :  but 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  adding  others  to  them 
wilfully.  There  may  be  hope  of  amendment,  while 
you  are  gone  but  a  little  wrong  :  and  perhaps  you 
please  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you  shall 
amend :  at  least  the  time  may  come,  when  that  pro- 
spect, if  you  could  entertain  it,  would  be  a  pleasing 
one  indeed.  Why  then,  in  the  mean  while,  will  you 
be  needlessly  deviating  farther  and  farther  j  and  lay- 
ing daily  new  obstacles  (some  of  which  may  prove 
insuperable)  in  the  way  of  your  own  return  ?  Possibly 
indeed  you  may  utterly  despise  such  considerations 
as  these,  and  think  it  great  bravery  to  do  so.  But  it 
is  an  unwise  bravery.  You  are  not  certain,  you 
cannot  be  certain,  that  either  immorality  or  con- 
tempt of  religion  are  safe  things.  And  if  they  are 
unsafe,  the  less  you  are  guilty  of  either,  the  better. 
Were  a  future  account  only  possible,  it  ought  to  put 
you  under  no  small  restraints :  but  how  much  great*- 
er,  if  it  be  probable,  if  it  be  certain  ?  It  is  very  true, 
the  only  behaviour  that  will  securis  you  thoroughly, 
is  keeping  clear  of  every  thing  bad.  But  at  least  do 
not  go  lengths,  to  which  you  are  not  tempted :  do 
not  go  every  length,  to  which  you  are  tempted.  If 
you  win  be  debauched,  why  will  you  be  injurious 
too  ?  If  you  will  be  both  dissolute  and  dishonest, 
why  need  you  be  profane  also,  and  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule virtue  and  piety,  as  well  as  neglect  them  ?  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  however  you  act  in  relation  to 
things  of  the  next  world,  why  should  you  abandon 
yourself  to  profligateness  and  folly  in  respect  of  this, 
and  be  wretched  before  your  time?  Fear  not  in  the 
least,  but  there  will  be  guilt  and  mischief  full  enough 
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in  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  sin,  from  which  you 
imagine  you  cannot  abstain  :  so  that  you  will  have 
no  occasion  to  increase  the  list  of  them  wantonly. 
And  be  assured,  that  however  painful  it  may  be  to 
retreat,  or  stop  short  where  you  are,  going  farther  on 
will  be  much  mote  so,  probably  in  this  life,  but  as- 
suredly hereafter.  For  if  God  will  at  all  distinguish 
then  between  good  and  bad  (as  he  must  and  will,  if 
he  be  just,  or  wise,  or  true),  he  will  as  certainly 
distinguish,  and  to  purpose  too,  between  bad  and 
worse. 

But  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  reckon  one  sin  as 
dangerous  as  many  (against  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  was  needful  to  give  a  strong  caution,  because 
the  text,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  favour  it),  still 
the  opposite  error  is  equally  absurd,  which  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  text,  the  whole  Scripture,  and  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  common  reason,  great  multitudes  will 
persist  in ;  that,  I  mean,  of  thinking,  or  acting  as  if 
they  thought,  that  since  every  one  is  peculiarly  in- 
clined to  some  fault  or  other,  he  will  be  dispensed 
with  in  that,  provided  he  performs  but  the  rest  of  his 
duty  tolerably  well.    And  therefore, 

£.  The  principal  inference,  to  be  drawn  from  St. 
James's  words,  is,  that  no  one  sin  whatever  can  be  -f 
wilfully  indulged,  without  forfeiting  our  salvation. 
Indeed  if  it  could  j  if  our  obedience  may  safely  fail 
just  where  alone  it  is,  properly  speaking,  tried  ;  that 
is,  where  we  find  ourselves  peculiarly  tempted  to  dis- 
obey ;  what  proof  do  we  give  of  any  regard  to  virtue, 
or  what  must  become  of  the  interests  of  it  in  the 
world  ?  Few  people  have  above  one  or  two  faults,  to 
which  they  are  much  addicted :  so  that  allowing 
them  these,  is  allowing  them  all ;  and  giving  them 
leave  to  be  as  wicked,  as  they  want  to  be.    Or  sup- 
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posing  they  have  several  bad  inclinations ;  yet,  if  one 
of  them  is  to  be  forgiven,  because  it  is  a  favourite  ; 
why  not  the  rest,  if  they  can  make  the  same  plea  ? 
And  further,  if  your  faults  are  to  be  ov;erlookcd  in 
the  day  of  judgement,  why  not  the  different  faults  of 
every  one  else  ?  One  person  is  prone  to  intemper- 
ance, another  to  lewdness,  a  third  to  falsehood  and 
dishonesty,  a  fourth  to  malice  and  revenge.  If  incli- 
nation, and  constitution,  and  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  nature,  is  to  he  a  warrant  for  any  of  these,  why 
not  for  all?  But  you  will  plead  it  perhaps  only  for 
small  sins.  And  so  one  is  indulged  first,  because  it 
is  but  a  little  one :  then  another,  because  it  is  not 
much  bigger  :  and  where  shall  we  stop,  or  in  what 
will  this  end  ?  Every  one's  sin  is  small  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  none  is  so  in  reality.  For,  be  it  in 
what  instance  it  will,  disobeying  our  Maker,  violating 
our  consciences,  and  breaking  through  the  sacred 
,  bonds  of  truth  and  duty,  can  never  be  deemed  a 
\  slight  matter,  nor  will  it  hereafter  be  found  so. 

But  is  there  no  allov/ance  then  to  be  made  for 
human  weakness,  and  the  strength  of  temptation  I 
Undoubtedly  great  allowance  in  all  such  failings  as 
we  watch  and  strive  and  pray  against,  and  persevere 
in  opposing.  But  then,  whoever  doth  this  in  earn- 
est, will  certainly  gain  ground  of  his  failings;  and 
therefore  whoever  gains  little  or  no  ground,  doth  not 
do  it  in  earnest.  Wishing  now  and  then  that  we 
were  better,  being  grieved  a  little  when  we  think  how 
bad  we  are,  and,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  goodness,  making 
a  faint  essay  towards  reformation,  and  laying  it  aside 
again :  this  is  far  from  performing,  what,  by  the 
assistance  of  Heaven,  we  might,  if  we  would.  And 
whoever  can  think  that  no  more  is  expected  of  him, 
must  think  at  the  same  time,  that  God  hath  very  lit- 
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tie  attention  to  the  observance  of  his  laws,  and  that 
his  laws  are  of  very  little  use  towards  the  government 
of  the  world. 

All  persons  therefore,  who  have  a  proper  regard 
to  some  branches  of  their  duty,  but  not  to  others, 
ought  seriously  to  consider,  that  they  are  doing  a 
great  deal,  without  doing  any  thing  to  effect,  for 
want  of  doing  the  whole:  that  it  must  be  peculiarly 
grievous  to  them  in  the  next  life,  to  come  so  near 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  yet  to  fall  short  of  it ; 
to  be  almost,  but  not  altogether ,  Christians*.  Since 
they  take  pains  to  correct  part  of  their  bad  inclina- 
tions, it  cannot  but  be  worth  their  while  to  correct 
the  rest.  Either  it  will  not  be  very  difficult,  or  the 
difficulty  will  not  continue  very  long,  or  the  reward 
will  be  very  ample.  And  whichsoever  is  the  case,  it 
must  evidently  be  their  interest  to  make  their  lives 
consistent,  their  characters  clear,  and  their  hearts 
easy,  by  ivalking  in  every  ordinance  of  the  Lord 
blameless  "f:  for  so  shall  we  not  be  confounded,  if  we 
have  respect  unto  all  his  commandments  %. 

But  then  we  must  ever  understand  this,  not  only 
of  moral  duties,  not  only  of  the  duties  of  natural  re- 
ligion, but  of  revealed  also  :  and  particularly  of  that 
great  and  leading  commandment,  that  ive  believe  on 
the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ^:  believe  in  him 
practically,  as  well  as  speculatively  ;  believe  in  him 
as  our  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  no  less  than  our  in- 
structor :  trusting  in  his  merits  for  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance ;  in  his  grace  for  strength  and  comfort ;  and 
seeking  to  be  found  in  him,  not  having  our  oxvn  righte- 
ousness, zi  hich  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  of  God 
by  faith  ||.    For  we  have  all  offended  in  every  point : 

*  Acts  xxvi.  28,  29.  t  Luke  i.  6.  t  Psal.  cxix.  6. 

§  1  John  iii.  23,  il  Phil.  iii.  9- 
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And  having  recourse  to  this  one,  of  penitent  faith  in 
Christ,  working  by  love,  is  our  only  cure  for  past 
sins,  our  only  means  of  future  obedience.  Bi/  the 
deeds  of  the  taw  shall  no  Jlesh  be  justified*  i  but  wAo- 
soever  believe th  iji  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed^, 
*  Rom.  iii.  20.  +  Rom.  x. 
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ROM.  xii.  3. 

fon  I  SAY,  THROUGH  THE  GRACE  GIVTfeN  UfltO  ME,  TO  EVERY 
MAN  THAT  IS  AMONG  YOU,  NOT  TO  THINK  OF  HIMSELF  IVIORE 
HIGHLY  THAN  HE  OUGHT  TO  THINK  J  BUT  TO  THINK  SOBERLY 
ACCORDINGLY  AS  GOD  HATH  DEALT  TO  EVERY  MAN  THB 
MEASURE  OF  FAITH. 

'T^HESE  words  express  the  duty  of  humility  so 
accurately,  and  carry  in  the  very  manner  of 
stating  it  so  full  and  clear  an  evidence  of  its  obliga- 
tion, that  one  would  hope  no  man  could  read  or 
hear  them,  without  being  convinced,  that  he  ought 
to  do  what  they  enjoin. 

There  are  directions  of  Scripture,  concerning  this 
matter,  which  some  pretend  to  be  impracticable, 
and  unfit  to  be  practised :  as  where  St,  Paul  himself 
exhorts,  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better 
than  themselves*  j  and  St.  Peter,  all  of  you  be  subject 
one  to  another^.  In  relation  to  such  passages  it  hath 
been  pleaded,  that,  were  every  one  to  think  thus, 
many  must  think  falsely  ;  which  we  ought  not  to  do 
if  we  could,  and  for  the  most  part,  in  this  case,  can- 
not do  if  we  would,  but  only  pretend  to  it  hypocriti- 
cally :  that  men  would  be  inwardly  prouder  and 
outwardly  more  troublesome,  with  this  affected  hu- 
mility, than  without  itj  :  that  the  mockery  of  a  mu- 

*  Phil.  ii.  3.  t  1  Pet.  v.  5. 

J  O  yaf  info  arvfia  ||  rv<po;  ruipop-Evoj,  7:a.vlujy  ^a\£'n'ujlxlo;.  M. 
Antonin.  1.  xii.  §  27. 

H  'Tm  Arv(ptas,  vel  sKt  aru^ia.  Gat. 
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tual  submission  in  every  thing  must  fill  human  life 
with  perpetual  embarrassments ;  and  whilst  every 
one  insisted  upon  obeying,  no  one  would  be  left  to 
rule  or  preserve  order*. 

Now  the  absurdity  of  such  behaviour  indeed  is 
very  glaring.  But  for  that  reason  the  Apostles  are 
not  to  be  understood,  as  they  need  not,  in  a  sense 
that  gives  encouragement  to  it.  Practical  writers  on 
religious  and  moral  subjects,  considering  how  hard- 
ly the  generality  are  brought  to  entertain  suffi- 
ciently strict  notions  of  their  duty,  purposely  ex- 
press it  sometimes  in  words  which,  taken  literally, 
would  be  too  strict.  For  abatements  more  than 
enough  will  not  fail  to  be  made  i  especially  in  such 
favourite  points,  as  that  of  the  good  opinion, 
which  we  have  of  ourselves.  But  in  these  two 
apostolical  injunctions,  only  a  very  moderate-  abate- 
ment is  wanting.  We  are  to  esteem  others  better, 
or  superior  to  us,  not  in  things  where  we  know  they 
are  not,  but  in  things  where  we  may  justly  suppose 
they  are.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  person,  or  how- 
ever no  pious  and  good  person,  and  to  such  the  A- 
postles  wrote,  but  hath  .the  advantage  of  us  in  some 
particulars ;  or  at  least,  from  our  fuller  acquaint- 
ance with  our  own  defects,  may,  on  probable  grounds, 
be  apprehended  by  us  to  have  it.  Or  if  not,  yet  es- 
teeming them  such,  may,  according  to  a  frequent  use 
of  the  original  word  so  renderedf ,  mean  only  treat- 
ing them  as  such.  And  though  we  must  not  do  this 
by  making  hollow  and  deceitful  professions  of  inferi- 
ority ;  yet  we  may  do  it,  by  concealing  and  waving 

*  Celsus  affirmed  unreasonably,  that  Christians  had  learned  their 
notions  of  humility  from  Plato  misunderstood.  Orig.  against  Celsus, 
vi.  15. 

•j-  See  Job  xiii.  24.  xix.  1 1.  xxxiii.  10.  xli.  27,  29.  Phil.  iii.  7,  8. 
See  also  a  Letter  in  the  Nouvelk  Bibliotheque,  Sep.  1742. 
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our  claims  to  superiority  :  not  being  subject  one  to  the 
other  on  all  occasions  indeed,  but  on  all  proper  ones, 
uhich  are  more  than  a  few.  It  cannot  be,  that 
either  of  the  Apostles  should  intend  to  carry  the  duty 
further;  because  both  of  them  acted  in  stations  of  au- 
thority themselves,  and  prescribed  rules  to  others  how 
to  act  in  them.  But  it  is  peculiarly  impossible  that 
St.  Paul  should  run  into  such  an  extreme :  for  he 
hath  distinguished  very  exactly  the  obligations  pro- 
ceeding from  the  different  ranks  and  improvements 
of  men,  which  implies,  that  they  must  be  conscious 
of  them.  And  if  he  had  given  no  other  proof  of  his 
understanding  the  nature  of  humility  aright,  the  text 
alone  affords  a  strong  demonstration  of  it. 

For  what  doth  he  there  say,  through  the  grace  giv- 
en unto  hintf  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  graciously  con- 
ferred upon  him,  to  every  one  mnongst  us,  for  our  di- 
rection in  this  behalf?  Only,  not  to  think  of  ourselves 
more  highly,  than  ive  ought  to  think  ;  but  to  think  sober- 
ly, according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  mea- 
sure of  faith  :  that  is,  according  to  the  real  degree  of 
piety  and  virtue,  which,  through  God's  mercy,  our 
faith  in  Christ  hath  produced :  or  rather,  taking  the 
word, faith,  in  a  less  common,  but  more  suitable 
meaning,  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  several 
talents,  which  God  hath  intrusted  to  our  faithful 
management. 

This  we  must  allow  to  be  a  most  equitable  way 
of  stating  the  duty  in  general.  And  therefore  it  may 
be  hoped  we  shall  proceed,  with  willing  minds,  to 
examine  more  particularly, 

First,  What  manner  of  thinking  concerning  our- 
selves; and. 

Secondly,  What  manner  of  acting  towards  others, 
our  obligation  to  humility,  thus  explained,  requires. 
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The  former  of  these  I  shall  consider  now  ;  the  latter, 
Goii  willing,  hereafter.  At  present  then  let  us  in- 
quire, how  we  ought  to  think  of  ourselves.  And, 

1.  We  ought  })lainly  not  to  think,  that  we  are  pos- 
sessed of  any  otiier  good  qualities  or  advantages,  or 
any  greater  eminence  in  them,  than  in  truth  we  are: 
which  yet  is  a  point,  that  we  frequently  misappre- 
hend. Self-love,  an  affection  inseparable  from  us, 
tempts  us  tp,  be  wonderfully  easy  of  belief  in  our 
own  favour  ;  and  extremely  slow  to  discern,  and  indus- 
trious to  disguise  even  to  our  own  view,  whatever  tends 
to  lessen  us.  Then,  as  for  the  information,  which  we 
might  receive  from  others,  whoever  hints  the  least 
thing,  which  is  not  for  our  honour,  we  suspect  imme- 
diately must  do  it,  if  not  from  ill  design,  yet  at  best 
from  want  of  judgement :  and,  if  we  can  but  find  a 
shadow  of  probability  for  either  suspicion,  we  soon 
conclude,  that  only  malice  or  ignorance  can  find 
fault  with  us.  To  confirm  which  persuasion,  we 
see  perhaps  the  generality  of  our  acquaintance 
treat  us  with  marks  of  considerable  regard :  and  this 
we  interpret  as  a  most  undeniable  token  that  we  de^ 
serve  it  all  j  though  perhaps  it  arises  merely  from 
their  civility,  and  desire  of  living  well  with  us.  Or  it 
may  be  our  case  is  yet  worse :  and  we  are  misled  by 
persons,  who  from  bad  motives  make  it  their  business 
to  fill  us  with  extravagant  notions  of  our  own  accom- 
plishments and  pre-eminences.  The  rich  and  great 
indeed  suffer  most  by  these  wretches ;  and  therefore 
should  above  all  be  on  their  guard  against  them.  But 
persons  of  every  degree,  down  to  the  very  lowest, 
have  their  flatterers.  And  even  the  grossest  flattery 
is  commonly  believed  :  but  if  it  be  conducted  with 
guy  art,  it  seldom  fails.  And  in  fact,  from  one  or 
^tbj^r  of  these  causes,  into  what  astonishing  errors. 
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about  their  own  qualifications,  do  we  see  people 
fall! 

The  instances  are  numberless,  were  no  others  to 
be  mentioned,  of  persons  deluding  themselves  in  the 
most  important  of  all  points,  the  state  of  their 
souls  :  mistaking  uncharitable  zeal,  or  lifeless  form- 
ality, or  enthusiastic  transports,  for  true  religion ;  or 
bad-tempered  rigidness,  or  prudential  regularity,  or 
constitutional  good-nature,  for  true  virtue:  saying 
inwardly,  as  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  expresses 
it,  /  am  rich,  and  ina^eased  loith  goods,  and  have  need 
of  nothing  ;  and  not  knowing,  that  they  are  wretched 
and  poor  and  blind  and  naked*.  But  in  such  matters 
also,  as  others  are  apt  to  value  themselves  upon,  how 
established  an  observation  is  it,  that,  from  things  of 
the  greatest  importance  down  to  the  veriest  trifles, 
almost  all  the  world  are  continually  judging  wrong 
of  their  own  title  to  esteem  j  and  vain  of  imagined 
excellencies,  where  at  most  they  do  but  equal  those 
about  them,  or  perhaps  are  peculiarly  deficient! 
We  can  easily  remark  this  in  our  neighbours:  but 
we  strangely  overlook  it  in  ourselves ;  and  forget, 
that  their  failings  are  only  those  of  human  nature  j  to 
which,  with  the  same  nature,  we  are  just  as  liable, 
and  it  may  be  full  as  guilty  of  them. 

Some  few  indeed,  through  excess  of  modesty,  or 
weakness  of  spirits,  or  strength  of  temptation,  fall  in- 
to the  opposite  extreme,  of  diffidence  or  even  despond^ 
ency.  And  these,  were  they  to  think  soberly  and 
justly,  would  think  better  of  themselves  j  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  excited  with  the  most  compassion- 
ate earnestness.  But  the  general  caution,  to  the  rest 
of  us,'  must  ever  be,  not  to  think  too  well :  to  make 
sure  of  abi^ting  sufficiently  from  what  they  who  pay 
*  Rev.  iii.  17- 
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court  to  us,  would  suggest ;  and  attend  to  the  less  fa- 
vourable judgements  concerning  us,  that  others  pass; 
not  to  bear  them  the  least  ill-Avill  on  that  account ; 
but  solely  to  learn  that  knowledge  of  ourselves,  which 
we  are  happy,  if  we  learn  any  way.  The  best  of 
outward  monitors  indeed  is  a  faithful  and  prudent 
friend;  if  we  have  such  a  one,  and  will  permit  him 
to  act  as  such.  But  the  main  article  is,  that  each 
take  care  to  be  his  own  friend  ;  by  studying  his  own 
qualifications  impartially,  and  as  one  bound  in  con- 
science to  be  an  upright  judge.  For  if  a  man  think 
himself  to  be  something,  ivhen  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiv- 
eth  himself.    But  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work  *. 

2.  Having  examined,  what  our  qualifications  are, 
the  next  point  is  to  settle  the  true  value  of  them. 
For  one  person  is  proud  of  what  another  despises  : 
and  therefore  we  have  done  nothing,  till  we  have  fix- 
ed, what  things  deserve  esteem,  and  in  what  degree. 

Now  indisputably  the  strongest  claim  is  that  of  a 
pious  and  benevolent  and  reasonable  disposition,  ex- 
pressed in  a  suitable  behaviour.  This,  however  dis- 
regarded by  a  thoughtless  world,  is  the  one  thing 
needful\:  the  ground-work  of  private  and  public,  of 
present  and  future  happiness.  The  human  heart, 
^il^twithstanding  its  degeneracy,  loves  and  reverences 
it,  even  though  unwillingly,  wherever  seen  :  superior 
orders  of  beings  look  down  upon  it  with  complacen- 
cy, and  God  himself  approves  it,  as  his  own  resem- 
blance. To  this  character  then  let  every  one  aspire, 
who  seeks  true  honour,  and  place  nothing  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  Thtis  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom  ;  neitlier  let  the  mighty  mail 
glory  in  his  might  ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches.    But  let  hi)n,  that  glorieth,  glory  in  this  j  thai 

*  Gal.  vi.  3,  4.  t  Luke  x.  42. 
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he  understandeth  and  hioiveth  me  ;  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgement  and  righte- 
ousness in  the  earth  :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith 
the  Lord*. 

But  then  we  may  value  ourselves,  even  on  this  ac- 
knowledged excellency,  much  too  highly.  For  in- 
deed a  temper  and  conduct  of  unmixed  obedience 
would  be  no  more,  than  plain  reason  and  common 
sense  dictates.  And  therefore  our  Saviour's  precept 
is  absolutely  right :  IVheji  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things,  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unpro- 
,fitable  servants,  that  is,  we  have  merited  nothing  :  zve 
have  done  that,  which  ivas  our  duty  to  </of.  Right  be- 
haviour is  only  what  ought  to  be  expected:  wrong  be- 
haviour is  the  thing  to  be  wondered  at.  And  there- 
fore when  any  one  admires  and  is  astonished  at  his 
own  goodness,  in  all  likelihood  he  is  but  lately  and 
imperfectly  become  good  ;  and  holds  himself  in  such 
account  for  what  he  doth,  either  because  he  doth  it 
with  difficalty,  or  because  he  understands  but  in  part 
what  he  ought  to  do.  For  they  who  act  from  con- 
firmed habits,  act  with  ease ;  and  imagine,  that  others 
would  of  course  do  as  well  and  better,  being  very 
sensible  of  their  own  failings.  Or  however  perfect  the 
self-applauder  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  men,  his  heart 
is  rot  right,  but  far  from  it,  in  /he  sight  of  God^  :  nor 
will  he  have  taken  one  single  effectual  step  towards 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  till  he  is  filled  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  unworthiness  to  be 
accepted,  otherwise  than  through  him,  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  xvisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctijica- 
tion  and  redemption  ;  that,  according  as  it  is  written. 
He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord§. 

*  Jer.  ix.  23,  24.  +  Luke  xvii.  10. 

i  Acts  viji.  21.  §  1  Cor.  i.  30,  31. 
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If  then  we  may  think  too  favourably  of  ourselves 
even  for  our  piety  and  virtue :  how  much  more  for 
other  qualities,  which  are  good  or  bad  only  as  they 
are  employed  ! 

Some  insist  greatly  on  their  high  birth,  or  distin- 
guished rank.  And  unquestionably  honour  is  due 
to  all  superiors ;  and  especially  to  those,  whose  an- 
cestors also  have  been  of  remarkable  note  and  worth : 
which  their  descendants  may  be  successfully  excited 
to  imitate,  by  seeing  it  thus  respected.  The  educa- 
tion of  such  too  should  be  of  the  best  kind.  And 
therefore  we  readily  presume  on  these  accounts,  that 
their  dispositions  likewise  are  noble  and  generous, 
like  the  blood  which  runs  in  their  veins,  and  the 
company  which  they  are  qualified  to  keep.  But 
still  this  is  only  presumption.  When  it  proves  true 
in  fact,  they  are  the  supports  and  the  blessings  of 
society.  But  when  the  contrary  happens,  though 
whatever  submission  their  station  requires,  or  pru- 
dent custom  hath  allotted  to  them,  should  be  care- 
fully paid  ;  yet  they  ought  to  be  very  sensible  of  the 
essential  distinction  between  external  deference  and 
inward  veneration ;  and  properly  reminded,  if  there 
be  need,  how  much  more  honourable  it  is,  to  be  a 
wise  and  good  person  one's  self,  than  to  be  sprung 
from  ever  so  many ;  and  to  be  useful  in  the  lowest 
condition  of  life,  than  mischievous  or  insignificant  in 
the  highest. 

Others  claim  to  be  valued  on  their  superior  wealth. 
And  in  case  it  was  acquired  by  laudable  methods, 
and  is  applied  to  beneficial  purposes,  their  claim  in 
its  degree  is  just.  But  if  they  have  gained  it  by 
fraud  or  extortion  or  servility ;  if  they  abuse  it  to  the 
service  of  luxury  or  vanity  or  oppression ;  or  with- 
hold it  from  those  to  whom  reason  and  religion  di- 
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rect  them  to  impart  of  it;  the  poorest  wretch  oa 
earth,  with  an  humble  and  contented  and  honest 
heart,  is  unspeakably  worthier  of  esteem  than  they. 

Another  foundation  of  self-complacency  with  some 
is  their  dexterity  in  business,  and  carrying  on  the 
designs  which  they  form.  But  of  what  sort  are  their 
designs  ?  What  ways  do  they  take  to  attain  them  ? 
Are  their  acquaintance  and  neighbours,  their  coun- 
try and  mankind,  the  better  or  the  worse  for  their 
abilities?  If  the  zoise  171  their  ge?ieration*  cannot  re- 
turn  good  answers  to  such  questions  as  these,  they 
must  not  expect  very  sincere  congratulations  froni 
others  on  this  notableness  of  theirs  ;  and  sooner  or 
later  they  will  find  but  little  comfort  in  it  them- 
selves. 

A  more  innocent  claim  to  reputation,  for  the  most 
part,  is  that  of  superior  knowledge  and  learning. 
Yet  science,  falsely  so  called-\,  may  be  pernicious  be- 
yond any  thing:  especially  that  horrible  sort,  which 
dissolves  the  ties  of  religion  and  morals,  and  sup- 
plants the  hopes  of  eternal  happiness.  Yet  there  are 
persons,  who  can  be  vain  of  it.  But  even  true  know- 
ledge deserves  our  praise  chiefly  in  proportion  to  its 
usefulness:  and  the  most  useful  of  all,  beinsr  that 
which  is  the  most  common,  affords  but  small  ground 
for  over-weening  self-opinion.  Besides;  the  more 
we  really  know,  the  more  conscious  we  shall  be  how 
imperfectly  we  comprehend  things,  and  how  much 
there  is  left  behind,  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
When  therefore  St.  Paul  saith,  that  knoivledge  puffcth 
up,  he  means  imaginary  and  misapplied  knowledge. 
For  he  adds,  that  if  any  man  thinketh  that  he  knozi^eth 
any  thing,  that  is  completely,  he  knouoeth  nothing  yet, 
as  he  ought  to  knowX,  And  such  conceited  fancies, 
*  Luke  xvi.  8.  -|-  1  Tim,  vi.  20.  +  i  Cor.  viii.  I,  2. 
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making  men  negligent  and  rash,  and  prompting  thera 
to  despise  the  judgements  and  reasons  of  others,  lead 
them  into  perpetual  errors. 

As  for  the  other  temptations  to  pride,  which  pre- 
vail with  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  it  would  scarce  be 
proper  to  sa}^  more  about  them  from  hence,  than  to 
beg  they  would  reflect,  how  short-lived  and  preca- 
rious, how  trifling  and  ridiculous,  the  things  often  are 
on  which  they,  in  good  earnest,  plume  themselves  : 
liow  few  have  ever  been  lastingly  the  happier  for 
them  even  in  this  world,  beyond  which  they  cannot 
extend ;  how  many  have  been  betrayed  to  eternal  as 
well  as  temporal  ruin  by  injudicious  fondness  of  ex- 
celling in  them.  So  important  is  it  to  proportion  our 
affections  duly :  for  want  of  which,  multitudes  are 
proud  of  their  vices,  and  gloiy  in  their  shame*. 

3.  After  this  we  must  proceed  to  examine,  what 
deductions  are  to  be  made  from  the  value  of  our  ac- 
complishments and  advantages,  on  account  of  our 
deficiencies  and  disadvantages.  For  till  we  have  ba- 
lanced the  one  against  the  other,  we  can  no  more 
judge  of  our  own  merit,  than  we  can  of  our  wealth, 
by  casting  up  the  sums,  which  are  in  our  possession, 
or  due  to  us,  without  stating  what  we  owe.  One 
immoral,  mean,  or  disagreeable  quality,  may  obscure 
the  lustre  of  many  virtues  and  ornaments.  Nay, 
some  faults  may  give  so  unhappy  a  turn  to  disposi- 
tions very  laudable  in  themselves,  as  to  make  them 
do  harm,  instead  of  good :  and  much  more  then  may 
those  which  are  of  a  nature  indiflerent,  or  valuable 
only  in  a  lower  degree,  be  so  perverted.  Unless 
therefore  we  search  into  this  matter,  we  shall  in  ef- 
fect know  nothing  of  ourselves.  And  as  it  is  yet  more 
mortifying  to  acknowledge  things  which  make  against 

^  Phil.  iii.  IQ. 
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us,  than  to  quit  our  pretensions  to  those  which  make 
for  us ;  without  the  utmost  care,  we  shall  certainly  de- 
cide partially  in  our  own  favour  on  the  present 
head.  But 

4.  Supposing  that  danger  avoided,  a  further  direc- 
tion, equally  needful,  is,  to  be  cautious  in  comparing 
ourselves  with  others.  This  we  are  commonly  in  so 
much  haste  to  do,  that  it  plainly  shows,  which  of  the 
scales  we  design  beforehand  shall  preponderate. 
Now  judging  too  harshly  of  others,  both  injures 
them,  and  may  greatly  mislead  us:  judging  at  all  of 
them  is  but  seldom  needful:  and  usually  judging  right 
is  very  difficult.  Their  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters are  often  unknown,  often  purposely  misrepre- 
sented. Modest  secret  merit  is  frequently  the 
greatest:  and  qualifications,  not  so  shinmg  as  ours, 
may  be  more  beneficial.  They,  who  have  consi- 
derable defects,  which  we  have  not,  may  be  free 
from  as  considerable  ones,  which  we  have;  or  be 
indued  with  virtues,  which  may  amply  compensate 
for  them.  If  we  resolve  to  compare,  we  ought  to 
make  allowance  for  every  thing  of  this  kind :  and 
provided  we  make  it  duly,  we  may  begin  our  compa- 
risons as  soon  as  we  please;  but  shall  perhaps  have 
more  comfort  in  letting  them  alone.  For  if  we  be- 
gin, we  must  not  think  to  stop  at  those  instances, 
where  we  previously  know  the  result  will  be  such  as 
we  like.  Most  persons  may  find  some,  or  many 
others,  beneath  them,  in  birth,  fortune,  influence, 
agreeableness,  understanding,  temper,  morals.  But 
it  would  be  generally  full  as  easy,  if  it  were  but  near 
so  pleasing,  to  meet  with  many  more,  greatly  above 
them  in  these  respects,  without  seeking  extremely  far 
for  it.  Now,  if  we  make  the  comparison  only  with 
5uch  as  we  despise  ;  it  is  a  poor  pre-eminence  to  be 
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superior  to  the  despicable.  If  only  with  such  as  are 
just  about  us;  we  lie  open  to  St.  Paul's  reproof,  of 
those,  who  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and 
comparing  themselves  ainongst  themselves,  are  not  wise*. 
And  if  we  extend  our  inquiry  to  a  greater  distance, 
we  may  quickly  discover  numbers,  to  whom  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  look  up  with  envy ;  and  they  to  look 
down  upon  us,  if  we  are  known  to  them,  with  pity  or 
contempt. 

But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  we  could  main- 
tain a  rank,  in  our  several  pretensions,  amongst  the 
foremost  of  mankind;  yet  there  remains, 

3.  Another  most  material  point  to  be  considered, 
AVhat  is  man  ?  Still  we  should  find  ourselves  poor, 
helpless,  frail,  short-lived  wretches,  liable  every  mo- 
ment to  lose  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  us,  and 
suffer  every  thing  that  is  dreadful  to  us.  Still  the 
imperfections  that  we  have  in  common  with  the 
basest  of  our  kind,  would  make  up  a  far  greater 
part  of  our  condition  than  the  advantages  that 
exalt  us  above  them.  And  ivhy  is  earth  and  ashes 
proud  f  ? 

But  if  it  be  needful  to  make  us  more  fully  sensible 
of  our  low  estate,  let  us  lift  up  our  thoughts  to  those 
numberless  hosts  of  celestial  natures,  whose  perfec- 
tions, though  finite,  are  yet  beyond  our  concep- 
tion, much  more  our  attainment:  and  to  whom 
probably  the  first  of  men  bears  no  greater  a  pro- 
portion than  the  creeping  worm  to  one  of  us.  For 
indeed,  if  we  do  but  reflect  how  little  we  are  removed 
from  the  brute  creation ;  how  like  them  we  are  in 
our  make,  our  wants,  our  passions,  our  follies :  there 
will  be  cause  to  think,  that  we  are  the  meanest  of 
rational  animals,  barely  deserving  the  name:  above 
*  2  Cor.  X.  12.        ,  t  Ecclus  x.  9. 
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whom  there  are  innumerable  orders  and  worlds  of 
beings,  each  rising  beyond  the  other;  and  yet  the 
highest  immensely  distant  from  that  One,  before 
whom  they  are  all  less  than  nothing  and  vanity  *. 

What  then  are  we  ?  Were  we  underived,  were  we 
independent,  yet  our  whole  race,  and  the  whole 
earth  we  tread  on,  is  a  trifle  in  the  universe,  that 
makes  no  figure  in  it,  and  would  scarce  be  missed 
out  of  it.  But  indeed  the  low  existence  that  we  have, 
and  the  little  pre-eminences  that  belong  to  each  of  us 
in  it,  are  not  from  ourselves,  but  owing  to  the  bounty, 
and  held  by  the  pleasure,  of  another.  All  our  na- 
tural powers  and  accomplishments  are  the  work  of 
his  forming  hand :  all  our  outward  advantages  are 
appointed  by  his  providence:  all  our  improvements 
in  goodness  flow  from  his  grace.  Who  then  hatk 
made  thee  to  differ  from  another ;  and  what  hast  thou, 
which  thou  didst  not  receive?  Now  if  thou  didst  re- 
ceive its  why  dost  thou  glory ^  as  if  thou  hadst  not 
received  it.  f  ? 

But  a  still  more  important  consideration  is,  that  we 
have  received  whatever  we  have,  not  as  a  gift  to  be 
used  in  the  manner  we  please ;  but  as  a  trust,  to  be 
employed  for  our  own  advancement  in  piety  and 
virtue,  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  for  the 
honour  of  our  Creator;  to  whom  we  must  shortly 
render  an  account  of  our  stewardship.  The  more 
hath  been  committed  to  us,  the  more  we  have  to 
answer  for:  and  not  one  of  us  is  able  to  answer  other- 
wise, than  that  in  a  greater  degree  or  less,  (God  grant 
it  be  not  a  very  great  one  !)  we  have  neglected  our 
duty,  committed  sins,  and  abused  every  talent  put 
into  our  hands. 

If  then  we  will  think  of  ourselves  soberly ^  arid  as  we 
*  Isa.  xl.  17.  t  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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ought  to  think,  we  have  abundant  cause  to  think  with 
the  utmost  self-abasement :  instead  of  unprofitable 
and  misleading  comparisons  one  with  another,  each 
to  compare  our  own  hearts  and  lives  with  God's  holy 
laws :  and  being  thence  made  sensible  how  much  we 
need  his  mercy,  submissively  to  apply  for  it,  in  the 
method  which  he  hath  prescribed,  through  the 
merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  taking  His  yoke  upon 
us,  and  learning  of  Him  to  be  meek,  and  loivly  in 
heart;  for  so  shall  we  find  rest  unto  our  souls*  :  being 
all  subject  one  to  another,  and  clothed  with  humility  ; 
for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  tkc 
humble  f. 

*  Matth,  xi.  ?9.  t  1  Pet.  v,  5. 
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FOR  I  SAY,  THROUGH  THE  GRACE  GIVEN  UNTO  ME,  TO  EVERY 
MAN  THAT  IS  AMONG  YOU,  NOT  TO  THINK  OF  HIMSELF  MORE 
HIGHLY  THAN  HE  OUGHT  TO  THINK  ;  BUT  TO  THINK  SOBERLY, 
ACCORDING  AS  GOD  HATH  DEALT  TO  EVERY  MAN  THE  MEA- 
SURE OF  FAITH. 

'C'ACH  of  the  virtues  which  God  requires  us  to 
practise,  may  be  considered,  either  as  being 
seated  in  our  hearts,  or  exerted  in  our  behaviour. 
That  which  the  text  enjoins,  taken  in  the  first  of 
these  views,  consists  in  forming  a  right  judgement 
of  our  own  quahfications,  rank,  and  circumstances. 
If  any  one  hath  ah'eady  no  more  than  a  just  opinion 
of  these,  he  hath  no  need  to  lower  it.  But  because 
we  almost  universally  conceive  too  high  notions  of 
ourselves ;  condescending  to  entertain  and  act  upon 
true  and  reasonable  ones,  hath  acquired  the  name  of 
humility  or  lowliness.  And  our  obligation  to  be 
humble  in  heart,  comprehends  the  following  parti- 
culars :  that  we  never  imagine  ourselves  to  have  any 
pre-eminences  or  accomplishments,  that  we  have 
not;  nor  esteem  such  as  we  have  beyond  their  un- 
doubted value :  that  we  attend  to  our  own  faults  and 
deficiencies,  no  less  than  the  things  in  which  we 
excel:  that  we  be  not  fond  of  comparing  ourselves 
with  others  J  and,  that,  if  ever  we  do  make  such 
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comparisons,  we  make  them  fairly,  and  with  proper 
diffidence  J  and  extend  them  to  the  persons  by  whom, 
and  the  cases  in  which,  we  are  likeliest  to  be  out- 
done: that  we  often  call  to  mind  the  meanness,  the 
frailties,  the  infirmities,  the  uncertainties  of  our  mortal 
state;  the  immense  numbers  of  known,  and  probably 
of  unknown,  orders  of  beings,  adorned  with  glories, 
though  finite,  yet  far  beyond  human  conception; 
and  the  absolutely  boundless  perfections  of  our  and 
their  Creator:  to  whose  voluntary  gift  M'hat  any  of  us 
enjoys  above  another,  is  owing:  who  can  deprive  us 
the  moment  he  pleases,  of  our  most  favourite  advan- 
tages ;  and  will  demand  from  us  one  day  a  serious 
account  of  the  use  that  we  have  made  of  them  ;  which 
the  best  of  us  all  must  be  sensible,  and  few  of  us,  if 
any,  are  sensible  enough,  hath  in  many  respects  been 
a  wrong  and  a  bad  one. 

This  then  is  the  first  part  of  humility;  bringing 
down  to  real  truth  the  exalted  imaginations,  that  are 
strangely  apt  to  get  possession  of  us.  The  remaining 
one,  after  thinking  reasonably  and  modestly,  is  acting 
so.  But  in  order  to  this,  two  previous  rules  must  be 
observed. 

1.  The  first  is,  to  keep  always  in  our  minds  the 
right  estimation,  which  we  are  now  supposed  to  have 
formed  of  ourselves;  and  especially  to  remember  the 
mortifying  parts  of  it :  for  the  others  we  seldom 
forget.  Some  persons,  indeed,  are  addicted,  above  all 
at  some  times,  to  look  only  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  and  they  should  be  directed  with  prudence  to 
dwell  proportionably  on  the  more  cheering  views. 
But  the  sole  caution  which  the  generality  need  is,  to 
moderate  their  fondness  for  the  pleasing  employment 
of  contemplating  the  advantageous  part  of  their  own 
characters  or  circumstances.    And  every  one,  the 
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greater  bias  he  perceives  in  himself  that  way,  for  he 
may  soon  perceive  it  if  he  will,  should  apply  the 
greater  watchfulness  to  correct  it. 

2.  The  second  rule  is,  that,  be  our  rank  amongst 
our  fellow-creatures,  in  any  respect,  as  low  as  it  will, 
we  must  accommodate  our  minds  to 'it,  and  never 
indulge  any  fraudulent  affectations  of  seeming  supe- 
rior to  what  we  are.  All  persons  indeed,  not  only 
should  improve  themselves,  but  may  also  mend  their 
situation,  by  every  lawful  method  they  can.  And 
so  far  as  mere  silence  in  the  mean  time  is  a  conceal- 
ment, it  is  a  very  innocent  one.  But  to  talk  or  be- 
have unsuitably  to  our  condition,  in  order  to  make  a 
better  figure  than  we  have  a  right  to  make,  is  by  no 
means  allowable:  nor  even  to  be  inwardly  disturbed 
at  its  being  such  as  we  find  it.  Our  present  station 
is  what  the  providence  of  God  hath  for  the  present 
placed  us  in :  and  who  are  we,  to  say  or  think  it  is 
beneath  us  ?  We  are  not  to  chuse  the  part  that  we 
shall  have  to  act  on  the  stage  of  life  :  and  if  we  are 
Avise,  we  shall  be  glad  that  we  are  not.  Well  may  it 
suffice,  if,  whatever  is  assigned  us,  we  act  it  properly. 
Doing  this  with  cheerfulness,  we  shall  be  acceptable 
to  Gudy  and  approved  of  men* whereas,  he  who 
labours  to  procure  honour  by  cheating  the  world  with 
false  appearances,  will  be  always  uneasy  in  himself, 
and  soon  detected  and  despised  by  other  men.  So 
that  indeed  to  live  in  a  lie  is  no  more  prudent  than 
lawful. 

Resolving  therefore  to  preserve  constantly  in  our 
thoughts  what  we  really  are,  and  be  contented  not  to 
pass  for  more;  let  us  examine,  what  behaviour  must 
appear  to  us,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  rationally  hum- 
*  Rom.  xiv.  IS. 
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ble;  first  towards  our  superiors,  then  our  equals,  and 
lastly  our  inferiors. 

I.  To  our  superiors  in  any  kind,  evidently  we 
ought  to  pay,  readily  and  freely,  all  that  submission, 
■which  is  their  due:  and  if  we  perceive  within,  a  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  their  superiority,  or  an  ea- 
gerness to  dispute  the  degree  of  it,  we  should  mark 
that  for  a  sure  indication  and  bad  symptom  of  pride. 

One  sort  of  pride  there  is,  almost  too  shocking  to 
mention,  of  which  yet  the  human  heart  is  frequently 
guilty :   pride  against  God.    This  we  shew  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  when  we  can  hardly  condescend  to 
humble  ourselves  before  him,  and  worship  him;  or 
seem  ashamed  of  the  homage  that  we  pay  him  :  when 
we  take  upon  us  to  chuse,  which  of  his  laws  we 
will  obey,  and  which  not:  when  we  vainly  pry  into 
the  secrets,  that  he  hath  hidden ;  or  presume  to  de- 
spise, either  the  plainness,  or  the  mysteriousness,  of 
what  he  hath  revealed :  when  we  venture  to  commit 
§ins,  in  confidence  that  our  imagined  virtues  will 
compensate  for  them  ;  or  treat  the  Gospel  terms  of 
forgiveness,  through  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
as  too  degrading:  when  we  ascribe  to  ourselves  the 
good  actions,  which  he  enables  us  to  do,  or  the  pros- 
perity, which  he  grants  us  to  enjoy;  or  at  any  time 
express  or  conceive  indignation  at  his  disposal  of  the 
affairs  of  his  own  world.    As  the  humility,  which 
we  owe  to  our  Maker,  is  beyond  comparison  the 
deepest;  so  must  a  failure  in  it  be  unspeakably  the 
most  criminal.    Therefore  let  us  watch  over  ourselves 
in  this  article  with  the  utmost  care. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  as  to  our  earthly  superiors: 
whatever  persons  have  authority  over  us,  more  or  less, 
let  us  willingly  pay  them  the  obedience,  and  the  re- 
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spect,  which  belongs  to  their  station;  accepting 
with  all  thankfulness  the  benefits,  that  we  receive 
from  their  superintendence  j  and  making  such  equi- 
table allowances  for  their  mistakes  and  frailties  as 
we,  in  the  same  circumstances,  miglit  perhaps  have 
much  greater  need  of,  than  we  can  easily  imagine : 
7iot  exercising  ourselves  in  matters,  that  are  too  high 
for  us* ;  nor  fancying,  that  every  one  is  qualified 
and  situated  to  judge  of  every  thing.  Whatever  per- 
sons are  in  rank  above  us,  though  without  authority, 
let  us  give  them  all  such  demonstrations  of  honourable 
regard,  as  may  prove  our  acquiescence  in  the  dis- 
tributions of  a  wise,  though  unsearchable  providence, 
as  may  strengthen  the  subordinations,  which  are  ne- 
cessary in  society ;  and  procure  us  a  return  of  good- 
will and  esteem.  Those  who  have  either  naturally 
better  understandings,  or  a  larger  share  of  acquired 
knowledge  ;  let  us  pay,  not  an  unlimited,  but  a  rea- 
sonable deference  to  their  judgements,  and  take 
pleasure  in  learning  from  them.  Those  who  are 
noted  for  piety  and  virtue ;  let  us  reverence  and  love 
them,  and  make  them  our  patterns.  In  a  word:  who- 
ever hath  any  pre-eminence  of  any  sort,  our  duty  is 
on  all  fit  occasions  to  own  it,  both  in  word  and  deed ; 
not  with  artful  contrivances  to  depreciate  what  we 
profess  to  recognize;  but  with  such  fairness  and 
simplicity,  as  we  should  expect  ourselves. 

II.  Towards  our  equals,  humility  of  behaviour 
consists  in  shewing,  that  we  are  satisfied  to  live  with 
them  on  equal  terms ;  being  kindly  a  fectioned  to  them 
with  brotherly  love,  and  in  honour  preferring  them  f,  as- 
the  Apostle  exhorts,  a  few  verses  after  the  text:  not 
demanding  the  respect,  that  we  dislike  to  pay  again; 
but  setting  the  example  of  courteous  and  obliging- 
*  Ps.  cxxxi.  2.  f  Rom.  xii.  10. 
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demeanour:  not  insisting,  that  our  humour  or  in- 
terest should  be  more  regarded,  than  that  of  others, 
who  have  as  good  pretensions ;  but  submitting,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  whatever,  with  tolerable  con- 
venience and  propriety,  we  can:  not  seeking  to  en- 
gross, and  confine  to  ourselves,  the  esteem,  the 
friendship,  the  good  offices  of  every  one ;  not  com- 
plaining, whenever  another  is  preferred  to  us,  though 
by  one  who  hath  full  right  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  nor, 
even  if  the  preference  be  unjust,  resenting  it,  as  a 
more  heinous  crime  for  our  being  the  sufferers,  than 
if  it  were  a  different  person ;  but  bearing  with  the 
faults  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  we  hope  to  have 
them  bear  with  ours.  All  these  things  are  so  plainly 
equitable,  that  perhaps  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that 
we  ever  fail  to  observe  them.  There  can  be  no  harm 
however  in  a  little  self-inspection  upon  the  subject. 
If  it  confirm  our  good  opinion  of  our  own  conduct, 
it  will  give  us  great  delight :  if  not,  it  may  do  us  great 
service,  by  leading  us  to  amendment. 

III.  Humility  of  behaviour  towards  our  inferiors, 
on  which  I  shall  chiefly  enlarge,  must  be  differently 
expressed  in  different  cases.  For  some  kinds  of  su- 
periority ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but  supported 
and  exerted.  Parents,  masters,  magistrates,  rulers, 
and  officers  of  all  kinds,  would  offend  against  their 
duty,  were  they  to  make  their  authority  insignificant 
by  too  large  or  unseasonable  condescensions.  Their 
humility  therefore  consists  in  acting  as  persons,  in- 
trusted with  power,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  that 
of  others:  in  assuming  no  greater  dignity,  than  is 
manifestly  requisite  for  good  ends:  in  joining  with  it 
always  humanity  and  affability,  and  continuing,  iu 
the  midst  of  it,  to  know  themselves:  in  procuring 
diligently,  and  hearing  impartially,  true  information 
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and  faithful  advice:  being  reasonable  in  their  com- 
mands and  expectations,  moderate  in  the  burthens 
they  impose,  merciful  in  the  punishments  they  in- 
flict; and  in  ivatching  over  all  committed  to  their 
care,  as  they  that  must  give  account;  that  they  may  do 
it  zvithjoyt  and  not  with  grief*. 

But,  where  pre-eminence  carries  no  authority 
along  with  it,  an  humble  mind  will  be  very  back- 
jward  to  claim  it;  for  seldom  any  desirable  effects 
will  follow,  and  often  many  bad  ones.    It  may  not 
only  give  needless  pain  to  others,  which  ought  never 
to  be  done,  but  incite  them  to  envy  and  ill-will,  pro- 
duce contentions  and  injuries.  Most  persons  are  un- 
easy at  seeing  themselves  in  a  state  of  inferiority :  and 
therefore  both  good-nature  and  prudence  forbid  us  to 
remind  them  of  it  without  necessity.    If  we  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  superiors,  humility,  assisted  by  a 
little  discretion,  will  contribute  much  to  perpetuate 
the  acknowledgement.    And  if  the  case  be  doubtful^ 
haughtiness  is  by  no  means  the  way  to  procure  a  de- 
termination in  our  favour.    People  are  not  willing  to 
let  that  be  extorted  from  them  by  overbearing  vio- 
lence, which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have 
granted  with  pleasure,  and  invited  us  to  accept,  as  an 
equitable  tribute.    Finding  any  one  take  upon  him,, 
without  a  call  to  do  so,  alarms  every  one :  they  know 
not  how  far  the  matter  will  be  carried ;  put  themselves- 
oa  their  guard,  and  set  up  pretensions  in  opposition. 
And,  if  the  question  comes  once  to  be  tried  by  po- 
pular opinion,  the  world,  we  know,  is  exceedingly 
apt  to  judge  wrong,  especially  when  provoked  to  it., 
i  And  if,  after  all,  the  point  should  be  given  against 
us ;   what  a  superfluous  disgrace   shall  we  have 
brought  down  upon  our  own  heads,  by  indulging  a 
*  Heb.  xiii.  17. 
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spirit,  the  most  incapable  of  bearing  disgrace  that 
can  be!  Solomon's  counsel  therefore  is  full  of  wisdom. 
Go  7wt  forth  hastily  to  strive,  lest  thou  know  not  what 
to  do  in  the  ejid  thereof,  zvhen  thy  neighbour  hath  put 
thee  to  shame^.  But  indeed  success,  in  a  competition 
of  this  nature,  may  be  altogether  as  hurtful,  as  dis- 
appointment: by  inspiring  men  with  a  vanity,  which 
may  prove  the  parent  of  many  sins  and  follies;  may 
expose  them  to  much  ridicule,  and  bring  them  also 
into  more  serious  inconveniences. 

Nor  must  we  avoid  only  such  open  and  gross 
claims  to  superiority,  but  the  indirect  one  of  an 
assuming  air  and  manner:  which  some  have,  to  so 
strange  a  degree,  that  they  neither  do  nor  say  any 
thing,  without  intimating  their  own  importance.  In- 
deed our  very  expressions  of  civility  may  have  in- 
solence mixed  with  them :  for  what  is  it  less,  if  in- 
stead of  treating  those  unaffectedly  and  frankly  as  our 
equals,  whom  we  ought,  whether  absolutely  such  in 
all  respects  or  not  ;  we  take  pains  to  signify  to  them 
politely,  that  we  have  the  goodness  to  stoop  beneath 
our  rank,  in  order  to  put  ourselves  on  a  level 
with  them?  Nay,  were  we  in  noway  to  claim  re- 
gard from  others,  but  in  the  most  submissive  and 
insinuating  way  to  court  it;  yet  scarce  any  thing  is 
remoter  from  true  lowness  of  mind,  than  that  be- 
haviour, which  most  solicitously  disguises  itself  un- 
der the  appearance  of  it,  and  enables  us  to  climb 
by  creeping.  Or  even  supposing  neither  interest 
nor  advancement  to  be  our  point,  but  applause  only  : 
still,  both  acting  from  a  view  to  gain  it,  and  taking 
too  much  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
gained  it,  are  snares  highly  dangerous  to  humility. 
And  many  a  man,  of  otherwise  virtuous  dispositions, 
*  Tiov.  XXV.  8. 
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hath  by  this  one  weakness,  of  delighting  in  his  own 
praises,  been  corrupted  insensibly  within;  and 
bronglit  to  deserve  an  extremely  different  character, 
from  that  which  he  coveted. 

But  to  return.  If  concealing  our  superiority  be 
for  the  most  part  right;  resenting  a  delay,  or  even 
refusal,  to  acknowledge  it,  must  be  exceedingly 
wrong.  Other  persons  may  very  innocently  be  ig- 
norant of  our  merit;  may  have  no  concern  to  inquire 
about  it;  may  be  no  judges  of  it;  or  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  better  judges  than  we;  and  perceive, 
that  we  over-value  ourselves.  But  suppose  they 
mistake,  or,  yet  worse,  are  unwilling  to  do  us  justice  ; 
we  are  so  liable  to  the  same  failing,  that  we  must 
forgive  it  each  other  of  course,  or  there  can  be  no 
longer  any  peace  upon  earth. 

But  farther:  as  no  displeasure  should  be  expressed 
towards  our  inferiors  on  such  occasions,  no  contempt 
should  be  expressed  towards  them  on  any  occasion. 
The  distance  is  not  so  extremely  great  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  of  men:  besides  that  they,  who 
are  inconsiderable  in  one  respect,  may  deserve  highly 
in  another;  perhaps  more  than  he,  who  despises  them. 
Indeed  no  one  is  truly  despicable,  but  for  his  wilful 
follies  and  sins:  and  the  sight  of  these  ought  to  give 
us  concern,  instead  of  triumph ;  especially  as  we  have 
all  too  many  of  our  own.  But  for  the  rest,  be  the 
outward  circumstances  of  others  ever  so  mean,  be 
the  defects  of  their  persons  or  understandings  ever  so 
remarkable,  the  Disposer  of  all  things  might  have 
placed  us  originally  in  a  condition  full  as  wretched, 
and  may  even  still  reduce  us  to  it.  Therefore  laugh 
no  man  to  scorn  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul:  for  there 
is  One y  ivhich  humbleth  and  exalteth^.  Yet  how  need' 
*  Ecclus  vii.  11, 
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lessly  and  wantonly  do  persons  often  make  their 
inferiors,  especially  in  rank  and  fortune,  suffer  by 
their  slighting  and  over-bearing  usage  of  them,  both 
in  words  and  actions  !  for  an  insolent  word,  or  even 
a  haughty  look,  is  enough  to  cause  bitter  affliction 
to  him,  that  knows  he  must  bear  it,  whether  he  de- 
serves it  or  not.  And  when,  to  speak  in  the  son 
of  Sirach's  language,  tlie  rich  man  hath  done  wrong, 
and  yet  he  threateneth  n-ithal ;  when  the  poor  is 
zorojiged,  and  he  must  intreat  also  *  the  more  help- 
less the  condition  is,  the  more  severely  the  injury  is 
felt.  For  people  of  the  lowest  class  have  by  nature 
just  the  same  sensibility  that  others  have.  And  if 
others  would  reflect  how  painful  the  feeling  of  such 
ill  usage  is,  they  would  surely  scruple  inflicting  it 
on  their  fellow- creatures;  as  not  only  barbarous, 
but  ungenerous :  for  all  the  good  uses  of  subordina- 
tion might  be  as  well,  and  much  better,  secured  by 
gentler  means. 

But  superiors  too  frequently  consider  those  beneath 
them  as  worthy  of  no  attention ;  and  their  most 
serious  concerns  of  life  as  things  to  be  played  with, 
and  sacrificed  to  every  caprice.  Now  this  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  kinds  of  pride.  Let  any  one 
think  ever  so  much  too  highly  of  himself;  so  long  as 
he  keeps  it  to  himself,  or  only  gives  out  a  few  slighter 
intimations  of  it,  though  be  is  very  blameable,  yet  he 
is  tolerably  harmless.  But  there  are  many  who  crush 
their  inferiors  under  their  feet,  without  minding  them ; 
though  perhaps,  from  principle,  such  as  it  is,  they 
would  behave  to  one  of  their  equals  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  But  so  far  all  men  are  equal,  that  the  mean- 
est wretch  on  earth  hath  the  same  right  to  live  tnifiao- 
l^'Sted  and  free  from  insult  as  the  greatest  monarch. 
*  Kcclus  xiii.  3. 
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And  the  elevation  of  one  above  others,  far  from 
authorising  him  to  trample  upon  them,  strictly  binds 
him  to  show  humanity  and  afford  protection  to  all 
those  whom  Providence,  by  putting  them  under  his 
power,  hath  intitled  to  his  patronage. 

This  then  is  the  conduct,  which  humility  requires 
of  superiors.  And  to  preserve  it  steadily,  they 
should  call  to  mind  every  day,  that  the  world  was  not 
made  for  them  alone,  to  gratify  their  vanity  or  love  of 
pleasure,  to  indulge  their  humours,  or  pursue  their  ad- 
vantages, whatever  becomes  of  the  rest :  but  with 
intent  that  each  of  them  should  contribute  faithfully 
in  his  station,  as  well  as  others  in  theirs,  to  the  common 
benefit  of  the  whole.  For  God  hath  created  all  men 
of  the  same  nature  and  the  same  Ijlood:  and  united 
them  by  strong  inward  ties  of  sympathy  and  mutual 
tenderness,  which  it  is  both  impious  and  unnatural  to 
break  or  loosen.  If  I  have  withheld,  said  Job,  the 
poor  from  his  desire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the 
widx)w  to  fail ;  if  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-' 
servant  or  my  maid-serva?it,  when  they  contended  with 
me :  ivhat  then  shall  I  do,  zvhen  God  riseth  up  ;  and 
•when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  F  Did  not  he 
that  made  me  make  him  ?  anddidjiot  One  fashion  us  in 
the  zvomb  *  /*  We,  that  are  so  fond  of  exalting  our- 
selves above  those  of  our  own  species,  who  are  equal 
to  us  in  most  things;  preferable,  it  may  be,  in  many; 
and  beneath  us  only  in  accidental  circumstances;  do 
we  consider  before  how  awful  a  Superior  we  stand  a\Y 
the  time  ?  One  that  accepteth  not  the  person  of  princes  y 
nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor  :  for  they  are 
all  the  zvork  of  his  hands  ■\.  But,  happily  for  the 
universe,  his  infinite  greatness  is  inseparably  joined 
with  infinite  mercy  and  bounty  :  which  blessed  union 
*  Job,  xxxi.  13 — 16.  t  Job,  xxxiv.  19. 
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is  the  very  ground  of  the  worship  that  we  pay  him, 
of  the  honour  and  love  that  fills  our  hearts  at  the 
thought  of  him.  And  v.  hat  is  it  then,  that  deserves 
love  and  honour  amongst  men  :  Surely  to  imitate  this 
adorable  goodness  of  Him,  who  is  high  above  all 
nations,  and  his  glory  above  the  heavens :  who  yet 
hiimbleth  himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in 
heaven  and  earth  For  though  the  Lord  be  high, 
yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the  lozcly :  but  as  for  the  proud, 
he  beholdcth  them  afar  q/f'f. 

Let  us  therefore  delight  in  showing  ourselves,  by 
all  tit  proofs  of  condescending  benevolence,  the  trne 
children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the  true  disciple? 
of  our  gracious  Redeemer;  who  hath  made  us  all 
members  of  one,  that  is,  his  own  body:  and  whose 
rule  it  is.  Whosoever  xill  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  tninisfer,  and  uhosoever  will  he  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  se7-vant :  even  as  the  Son  of 
Man  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  maiiy  %.  The  same 
lesson,  of  not  disdaining  the  very  meanest  offices  of 
kindness,  one  to  another,  when  occasion  requires 
tliem,  he  taught  his  apostles,  and  through  them  all 
his  followers,  in  a  manner  so  unspeakably  engaging, 
just  before  his  death,  as  one  of  the  farewel  demon- 
strations of  his  tender  atTection  to  them  ;  (for  so  the 
evangelist  puts  it;)  conveying  his  meaning  the  more 
expressively,  as  the  eastern  custom  was,  by  an  out- 
ward action,  peculiarly  fitted  to  exemplify  it:  that  I 
shall  read  you  almost  the  whole  passage,  as  the  best 
conclusion,  that  can  be  made  to  a  discourse  on  the 
present  subject. 

Xou:  before  the  feast  of  the  passon^r,  when  Jesus 
knezv  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out 

*  Pi.  cxi;i.  -i.  6.    t  P».  cxxxvlii.  6.    J  Matth.  xx.  25,  27,  2S. 
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of  this  world  unto  the  Father :  having  loved  his  ozvn, 
zvhich  vcere  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end. 
Ajid  supper  being  ejided,  he  laid  aside  his  garments, 
a7id  took  a  towel  and  girded  Imnself.  After  that,  he 
poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  zvash  the 
disciphifeet,  and  to  zvipe  them  xvith  the  towel  where- 
with he  ivas  girded.  And  after  he  had  taken  his 
garments,  and  was  set  dozvn  again,  he  said  unto  them. 
Know  ye  zvliat  I  have  done  unto  you?  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am.  If 
J  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  zvashed  your  feet, 
ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet:  for  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done 
unto  you.  Verily,  verily,  J  say  unto  you.  The  servant 
is  not  greater  than  his  Lord :  neither  he  that  is  sent 
greater  than  he  that  sent  him.  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  ar^e  ye  if  ye  do  them  *. 

*  John,  xiii.  1—17. 
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»d  TEACH  US  TO  NUMBER  OUR  DAYS,  THAT  WE  MAY  APPLY  OUR 
HEARTS  UNTO  WISDOM. 

nPHERE  are  not  many  subjects  recommended 
so  often  from  the  pulpit  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration, as  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
human  life  :  indeed  there  are  very  few,  that  deserve 
it  so  well.  For  our  business  is,  not  to  entertain  the 
curiosity  of  our  hearers  with  learned  discoveries, 
refined  speculations,  or  uncommon  remarks ;  but  to 
remind  them  continually  of  such  truths  as  are  most 
useful  to  direct  their  practice  by  mendmg  their 
hearts.  And  how  impossible  soever  it  may  appear, 
that  any  one  should  be  ignorant  of  some  of  them,  yet 
if  men  will  forget  or  neglect  them,  and  live  as  if  they 
knew  them  not,  they  must  be  still  repeated  and 
inculcated.  The  wisdom  6f  our  gracious  Maker  hath 
provided,  that  the  greatest  part,  not  only  of  our 
duties,  but  of  the  motives  to  perform  them,  shall 
naturally  and  frequently  suggest  themselves  to  our 
minds.  And  amongst  the  latter,  one  should  think 
there  was  none  more  obvious,  more  unavoidable, 
than  the  consideration  of  our  own  mortality.  But  as 
those  objects  which  are  continually  present  to  our 
senses,  are  apt  for  that  reason  scarcely  to  affect  us 
more  than  if  they  were  absent :  so  this  truth,  being 
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familiarized  to  us  by  daily  examples,  about  which  we 
are  indilFerent,  makes  almost  as  little  impression 
upon  us  as  if  the  case  were  otherwise.  It  is  a  fact, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  of,  and  no  pleasure  in  :  we 
therefore  turn  our  thoughts  to  somewhat  else,  with 
such  unhappy  success,  that,  though  the  consequences 
of  it  are  the  most  interesting  to  us  all,  that  possibly 
can  be,  multitudes  of  us  live,  as  if  we  neither  believed 
nor  suspected  any  thing  of  the  matter.  When  indeed 
the  voice  of  exhortation,  or  the  unexpected  decease 
of  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  forces  us  to  attend, 
we  acknowledge  for  that  moment,  and  perhaps 
with  some  concern,  that  we  must  expect  to  die 
soon :  but  quickly  proceed  again  to  act,  as  if  we 
hoped  to  live  for  ever.  And  therefore  it  was  a  wise 
prayer  of  Moses,  that  God  would  condescend  to  help 
our  infirmity  in  this  important  point.  So  teach  us  to 
number  our  daySy  that  zee  may  apply  our  hearts  to 
wisdom.  Or,  as  the  v/ords  may  be  translated,  without 
any  material  change  in  the  sense :  teach  us  to  number 
our  days  thus  ;  to  count  them  as  the  preceding  part 
of  the  Psalm  had  done,  like  the  sleep  of  a  night,  like 
the  grass,  which  in  the  morning  jiourisheth,  but  by  the 
evening  is  cut  down  and  withered:  or  again.  Teach 
us  to  number  our  dai/s  aright ;  and  we  will  bring,  that 
is,  in  order  to  learn,  or,  we  shall  acquire,  an  heart  of 
wisdom. 

The  expression  of  numbering  our  days  carries  in  it 
an  implication,  that  they  are  not  many.  For  in 
Scripture,  as  being  xvithout  tiumber  denotes  a  large 
multitude*,  so  the  contrary  phrase  hath  of  course 
the  contrary  signification.  Thus,  when  Moses  men- 
tions the  continuance  of  the  cloud  only  a  few  days 
upon  the  tabernacle,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  days  of 

*  Gen.  xli.  ^p.  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Judges,  vi.  5.  vii.  12.  1  Kings, 
iii.  8.  Job,  V.  9.  ix.  10.  xxxiv.  24-.  Eccl.  i.  15. 
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7iumber*.  When  he  threatens,  The  Lord  shall  scatter 
you  amongst  the  nations^  and  ye  shall  be  left  few  in 
number,  it  is  again,  only  vien  of  ninnber  f.  And 
when  Belshazzar  is  told,  that  God  hath  manbered  his 
kingdom  J,  the  meaning  is,  that  its  conclvision  was 
near  at  hand.  Yet  we  cannot  say,  that  life  is  too 
short  for  us  to  enjo}?-  the  proper  happiness  of  it.  For 
in  our  present  fallen  condition,  all  things  considered, 
we  have  much  reason  to  be  contented,  nay,  thankful, 
that  the  duration  of  man  upon  earth  is  no  longer; 
and  should  have  sufficient  cause  to  be  weary  of  it,  if 
it  were.  For  surely  three-score  years  and  ten  is  full 
space  enough  to  be  spectators  of,  and  sharers  in,  the 
follies,  the  sins,  the  sufferings,  of  such  a  world  as 
this.  And  both  they  who  are  so  strong,  that  they 
come  to  fourscore  years,  experience  a  peculiar  degree 
of  labour  and  sorrow  §  ;  and  they  that,  after  walking 
ivith  God,  are  taken  by  him  \\  ever  so  early,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  taken  away  in  mercy  from  evil^  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Nor  is  life  too  short  for  the 
business  we  have  to  do  in  it.  For  God  requires,  in 
this  and  all  respects,  only  in  proportion  to  what  he 
gives.  And  we  should  every  one  of  us  easily  do  the 
whole  that  is  needful  here,  would  we  but  reflect  what 
it  is,  and  set  about  it  in  earnest :  which  they  that 
will  not,  when  the  hours  allotted  them  are  so  few, 
would  be  less  likely  still  if  they  had  more  to  trifle 
away.  But  there  yet  remains  a  sense,  in  which  we 
all  feel  and  own  the  shortness  of  life,  when  it  is  too 
late,  if  not  before :  that  is,  we  find  it  waste  much 
quicker  than  we  imagined :  not  only  because  we 
seldom  attain  to  live  near  so  many  years  as  we  flatter 
ourselves;  but  because  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
we  can  live,  doth  not  allow  such  a  multitude  of 


♦  Numb.  ix.  20. 
§  Ps.  xc.  10. 


t  Dcut.  iv.  27. 
j|  Gen.  V.  24. 
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things  to  be  done  in  it,  as  some  fancy  and  impru- 
dently attempt,  nor  afford  room  for  such  waste  and 
negligence,  or  such  a  series  of  errors  and  wrong  steps, 
as  others  adventure  upon.  And  this  being  so  evident 
and  interesting  a  truth ;  the  serious  and  frequent  con- 
sideration of  what  it  forbids,  and  what  it  calls  for, 
must  powerfully  contribute  to  produce  both  a  temper 
and  a  conduct  of  true  wisdom. 

But  to  this  end  we  should  place  before  our  eyes 
two  distinct  views  of  our  existence  here  :  as  it  regards 
the  present  world,  and  as  it  is  also  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration for  a  future.  At -present  I  shall  dwell  chiefly 
on  the  former  view  :  which,  though  it  be  a  very  con- 
fined and  imperfect  one,  yet  was  of  so  great  use  to 
the  good  liud  virtuous  under  the  Old  Testament, 
when  the  world  to  come  was  less  clearly  revealed, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  slighted  now.  And  it  visibly 
hath  this  advantage,  that  whatever  is  rightly  inferred 
from  it  must  be  universally  confessed :  because,  let 
men  bring  themselves  to  think  ever  so  little,  or  doubt 
ever  so  much,  concerning  the  next  life,  they  cannot 
doubt  but  that  which  now  is,  will  soon,  and  they 
know  not  how  soon,  come  to  its  conclusion:  from 
which  truth  alone,  if  they  reflect  on  it  duly,  they 
will  not  fail  to  learn  important  lessons  of  moral, 
and  even  pious,  (which  will  thus  appear  to  be  wise) 
behaviour.  As-  of  the  g)  cen  leaves  on  a  thick  tree, 
saith  the  son  of  Sirach,  sonie  fall  and  some  grow,  so 
is  the  generation  of  flesh  and  blood  :  one  cometh  to  an 
end,  and  another  is  born.  Everij  icork  roiteth  and  con^ 
sinneth  away,  and  the  zvorker  thereof  shall  go  zvithal. 
Blessed  is  the  man  t,  at  doth  meditate  good  things  in  wis- 
dom, and  that  reasoneth  of  iioly  things  bij  his  under- 
standing *. 

*  Ecclus  xiv.  18,  19,  20. 
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1.  First  then,  as  all  virtues  in  general,  both  by 
th6ir  own  proper  influence,  and  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  reason  leads  us  to  expect,  and  Scripture  ex- 
pressly assures  us  of,  conduce  to  prolong  our  days, 
the  consideration  of  their  natural  brevity  may  well 
direct  us  to  a  virtuous  conduct:  particularly  to  sO' 
briety,  temperance,  and  chastity ;  to  a  prudent 
moderation  of  anger:  and  to  whatever  duties  have 
especially  the  promise  or  the  prospect  of  long  life 
annexed  to  them.  For  nothing  can  be  more  absurd, 
than  to  contract  into  a  yet  narrower  compass  what  is 
so  far  from  needing  it :  unless  it  be,  complaining 
against  Providence,  that  human  life  is  of  so  small 
continuance,  whenoursmightbeof  so  much  greater,  if 
we  would  :  nay,  when  perhaps,  at  the  very  moment 
of  our  complaint,  we  are  taking  all  the  pains  we  can, 
not  to  live  out  one  half  of  the  few  days,  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  man  upon  earth  ;  and,  in  those  we  do  live, 
to  make  ourselves  miserable  and  fit  for  nothing ; 
hastening  old  age  before  its  season,  and  loading  it 
with  diseases,  by  an  idle,  luxurious  and  libertine  youth. 

2.  Since  we  have  but  a  small  time  to  stay  here, 
it  is  our  wisdom  to  make  it  as  easy  and  agreeable  to 
ourselves  and  all  with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse, 
a,s  we  are  able :  and  to  imitate  persons  of  prudence, 
who  occasionally  go  journeys  together:  bearing  with 
each  other's  temper  and  behaviour,  giving  mutual 
comfort  and  assistance  under  the  misfortunes  and 
inconveniences  of  the  way,  and  continually  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  or  restore  the  good  humour 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  company.  By  this  method, 
we  might  live  much  more  in  a  few  years,  that  is,  have 
a  greater  feeling  of  the  blessings  of  life,  than,  by 
being  reciprocally  troublesome  and  vexatious,  we 
can  in  ever  so  many.    And  surely  it  is  very  strange. 
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that  having  so  scanty  a  share  of  being  allotted  us 
here,  and  this  exposed  by  nature  to  such  multitudes 
of  unavoidable  troubles  and  sufferings,  we  should 
contrive  to  pour  additional  bitterness  into  our  com- 
mon cup,  by  needless  injuries  and  provocations.  At 
best  we  have  no  happiness  to  spare :  and  therefore 
should  rather  s.tudy  to  increase  our  portion,  by  friend- 
liness and  kind  offices,  which  will  of  course  invite  a 
return  of  them,  than  lessen  it  by  selfishness,  haughti- 
ness, resentment,  perverseness,  unseasonable  inter- 
meddling ;  qualities,  most  of  them  uneasy  in  them- 
selves, and  all  of  them  productive  of  numberless  un- 
easinesses with  every  body  around  us.    Or  how  little 
soever  we  may  regard  our  own  tranquillity,  or  how 
well  soever  we  may  hope  to  maintain  it,  in  the  midst 
of  disputes  and  contentions  :  yet,  as  most  persons  are 
differently  affected  by  such  things,  surely  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  in  general  ought  to  move  compas- 
sion in  us,  and  we  should  permit  the  little,  which  our 
poor  fellow-creatures  enjoy  of  good,  to  be  enjoyed, 
while  it  lasts,  in  peace.    We  might  image  to  our- 
selves, methinks,  those  who  suffer  by  us,  complaining 
and  pleading,  in  language  like  that  of  Job:  Ma7i,  that 
is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of few  days  and  full  of  trouble. 
He  Cometh  forth  like  a  fioioer,  and  is  cut  down  :  he 
feeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not.    And  dost 
thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  an  one,  ajid  bringest  me 
into  judgement  with  thee  ? — Seeing  his  days  are  deters 
mined — his  bounds  appointed,  that  he  cannot  pass ; 
turn  from  him,  that  he  may  rest,  till  he  shall  accomplish, 
as  an  hireling,  his  day*.    Are  not  my  days  few  ?  Cease 
then,  and  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little ^ 
before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land 
of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death'\. 

*  Job,  xiv.  1,  2,  3,  5,  G.  t  Job,  x.  20,  21. 
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5.  The  shortness  of  life  should  teach  us  to  be 
speedy  and  dihgent  in  doing  all  such  things,  as  we 
ought  to  do.    What  these  are,  indeed,  it  doth  not 
alone  sufficiently  show.    But  they  are  most  of  them 
so  plain,  and  the  rest  so  constantly  taught  us,  that 
almost  every  one  designs  to  practise  them  sooner  or 
later,  and  become  extremely  good  before  he  dies. 
But  then  they  perpetually  defer  and  postpone  the 
time  of  beginning  this  reformation,  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences;  and  never  consider  to  any  eftect,  how  their 
life  is  passing  away,  and  gliding  from  under  them,  in 
a  course  of  actions,  which  they  own  is  faulty,  and 
will  at  last  lament  in  vain.    They  think,  they  may 
throw  away  a  great  deal  of  it ;  and  have  plenty  left, 
to  act  as  they  judge  proper  afterwards.    Now  were 
it  to  last  ever  so  long,  yet  spending  any  part  of  it 
amiss,  either  wilfully  or  thoughtlessly,  would  be  very 
unwise.    But  considering  how  short  both  others,  and 
we  ourselves,  as  for  as  our  experience  reaches,  have 
always  found  it;  to  squander  what  with  our  best 
management  is  but  enough,  and  what  possibly  may 
not  hold  out  another  day,  is  folly  beyond  expression. 
Therefore  the  son  of  Sirach,  concerning  one  part  of 
our  duty,  acts  of  kindness,  advises  thus :  Rememheri 
that  death  will  not  be  long  in  coming  :  and  that  the 
covenant  of  the  ^rave  is  not  showed  unto  thee.    Do  good 
unto  thij  friend  before  thou  die,  and  according  to  thy 
abilitij  stretch  out  tin)  hand,  and  give  him*.    But  long 
before  that,  Solomon  had  established  the  same  rule, 
on  the  same  foundation,  concerning  all  other  parts : 
Whatsoever  thy  iiand findeth  to  do,  do  it  ivith  thy  might: 
for  there  is  no  work,  tior  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goestf.    If  then  we 
are  guilty  of  any  sin,  or  liable  to  any  smaller  blemish, 
*  Ecclus  xiv.  12,  13.  +  Eccl.  ix.  10. 
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let  us  instantly  amend,  lest  we  should  never  have  an 
opportunity  :  or  at  best  should  leave  a  doubt,  whether 
we  forsook  our  faults,  or  they  forsook  us.  If  there 
be  any  valuable  quality,  that  we  want,  and  should 
reckon  ourselves  happy  in  the  possession  of;  let  us 
acquire  it  ..s  soon  as  possible,  and  have  the  longest 
enjoyaient  of  it,  that  we  are  able.  Whatever  we 
see  would  be  right  and  fit  for  us  to  do,  whatever  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  go  out  of  the  world  and  leave 
undone,  let  us  take  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of 
doing,  by  doing  it  without  delay.  Every  friendly  care, 
every  useful  labour ;  every  act,  by  which  v,  e  can 
either  provide  properly  for  those  who  immediately 
belong  to  us,  or  benefit  any  other  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  let  us  apply  to  it  directly  ;  and  zvork  the 
u'orks  of  him  that  sent  tis,  ivhile  it  is  day  :  for  the  night 
Cometh,  when  no  man  can  zvork*. 

4.  Another  point  of  wisdom,  which  the  shortness 
and  precariousness  of  our  present  state  qf  being 
should  teach  us,  is  to  avoid  long  pursuits  of  worldly 
profits  or  pre-eminences;  which  probably  either  we 
shall  not  have  time  to  attain,  or  must  soon  quit.  In- 
deed, were  the  extent  of  man's  life  ever  so  great,  it 
would  be  but  a  poor  employment  of  it  to  fix  our  hearts 
on  gaining  more  wealth,  more  power  and  influence, 
or  higher  rank,  than  would  do  us  good ;  to  neglect 
worthier  attentions,  and  disquiet  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours  with  thesre.  But  for  a  creature,  who.se 
days^jy  azvay  as  a  dream  zvhen  one  azcaketh-f,  to  have 
an  endless  train  of  selfish  designs,  and  schemes  laid 
up  for  many  years,  when  perhaps  this  night  his  soul 
may  be  reijuired  (f  }dm\,  is  monstrously  unsuitable. 
And  yet,  1  know  not  how  it  is,  the  nearer  people  are 
to  their  end,  the  more  eager  they  commonly  are  to 

**  John,  ix.  4.    t  Jt^lj;        S.  Ps.  l.\xiii.  20.    J  Luk.-,  xii.  20. 
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get  what  they,  of  all  the  world,  have  the  least  occa- 
sion for,  and  the  least  excuse  for  being  solicitous 
about ;  and  instead  of  that  ease  and  repose,  which 
their  time  of  day  calls  for,  unnaturally  force  them- 
selves to  labour  and  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  when 
they  can  ill  support  eitlier ;  till,  in  the  midst  of  this 
preposterous  vehemence  and  bustle,  they  are  swept 
on  a  sudden  into  another  state,  with  heads  and  hearts 
full  of  nothing  but  this.  But  though  the  absurdity 
of  such  immoderate  attachments  is  most  palpable, 
when  persons  are  upon  the  verge  of  life ;  yet,  in  every 
part  of  it,  the  imprudence  of  forming  distant  expec- 
tations and  designs,  and  having  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  their  accomplishment,  or  at  least  of  benefit 
from  them,  is  both  very  real  and  too  frequent.  We 
have  all  a  great  deal  to  do  in  amending  our  ways,  and 
rectifying  our  tempers,  on  which  our  happiness  even 
here  depends,  and  we  scarce  ever  think  of  it :  whereas 
we  need  but  a  very  small  share  of  temporal  advantages 
to  carry  us  on  comfortably  to  our  journey's  end,  and 
yet  we  set  our  minds  almost  wholly  on  increasing  it ; 
many  by  injustice,  others  by  hard-hearted  penurious- 
ness,  or  sinfully  anxious  care ;  the  former  unmindful 
of  the  prophet's  warning,  He  that  getteth  riches,  and 
not  by  right,  shall  leave  them,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of 
his  days;  and  whenever  he  leaves  them,  at  his  end  shall 
be  a  fool*  :  the  latter,  equally  regardless  of  the 
Psalmist's  beautiful  reflection  :  Behold  thou  hast  made 
my  days  as  it  were  a  span  long,  ond  mine  age  is  even  as 
nothing  before  thee  :  and  verily  every  man  Living  is  aU 
together  vanity.  Man  walketh  in  a  vai?i  slioxv,  and 
disquieteth  himself  in  vain  :  he  heapeth  up  riches,  a?id 
cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  themf.  Reasonable  in- 
dustry, to  procure  what  is  requisite  for  us  in  our 

*  Jer.  xvii,  11.  +  Ps.  xxxix.  5,  6. 
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station,  and  for  those  with  whom  we  are  intrusted, 
far  from  being  blameable,  is  a  duty.  But,  when  they 
who  have  no  families,  are  as  earnest  in  hoarding,  as 
if  they  had  ever  so  large  ones,  only  to  dispose  of  their 
wealth  they  hardly  know  or  care  to  vvhonj,  and  some- 
times have  not  the  heart  to  dispose  of  it  at  all :  or 
when  they  who  have  families,  make  it  their  business 
to  scrape  together  for  them  what  will  probably  do 
them  no  real  service,  but  only  be  a  temptation  and  a 
snare''''  to  them  ;  when  they  grudge  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessitous and  miserable,  can  think  of  nothing  with 
pleasure,  but  accumulating  still  more,  and  are  unable 
to  say  themselves,  how  much  they  would  have  :  such 
a  temper  and  behaviour  is  utterly  unfit  for  so  short- 
lived and  frail  a  being  as  man.  Having  therefore  food 
and  raiment,  that  is,  a  competent  provision  of  necessa- 
ries for  ourselves  and  ours,  let  us  be  therewith  content : 
for  we  brought  nothing  into  this  v:orld,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain zve  can  carry  nothing  out'\. 

5.  A  fifth  use  of  numbering  our  days  is,  to  check 
and  compose  all  strong  emotions  of  mind  about 
worldly  concerns :  for  in  so  transitory  a  state  there 
can  be  nothing  to  deserve  them.  Why  should  we  be 
elated  with  hope  of  future  good,  when  both  our  own 
lives,  and  theirs  on  whom  our  expectations  may  de- 
pend, are  subject  to  such  innumerable  chances;  and 
the  higher  we  raise  ourselves  in  imagination,  the  more 
afflicting  will  be  our  fall  ?  Put  not  your  trusty  saith 
the  l*salmist,  m  the  son  of  man,  iti  whom  there  is  no 
help.  His  brenth.goeth  forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth  : 
in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish\.  Cease  ye  from 
man,  saith  the  prophet,  ivhose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils : 
fen-  ivJiercin  is  he  to  be  accounted  of^  ?    Why  again 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  9.       +  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  8.       %  Ps.  cxlvi.  3, 4. 
§  I*,  ii.  ?2. 
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should  we  be  dejected  with  fear  of  future  evils,  when 
a  thousand  accidents,  which  none  of  us  can  guess  at 
beforehand,  may  prevent  their  coming  ;  or  if  they  do 
come,  our  head  may  be  laid  low  enough  before  that 
time,  and  far  enough  out  of  the  way  of  feeling  them  ; 
or  even  if  they  should  light  upon  us,  a  short  life  hath 
no  room  in  it  for  long  sufferings  ?  If  Ave  are  visited 
with  tormenting  or  wearisome  diseases,  the  harder 
they  press  us,  the  more  speedily  for  the  most  part 
they  will  work  our  deliverance,  and  bnng  us  to  that 
place,  where  there  shall  be  no  sorroio  nor  crying,  nei- 
ther shall  there  be  am)  more pain^.  If  we  lose  our  best 
friends,  it  was  at  most  but  a  very  few  years  that  we 
could  have  enjoyed  them.  If  we  suffer  vexations  from 
our  enemies,  crosses  in  our  affairs,  all  will  soon  be  over, 
and  we  shall  be  securely  situated,  zvhere  the  icicked 
cease  from  ti^oubling,  and  where  the  iveary  be  at  rest'\. 
If  others  obtain  the  honours,  the  profits,  the  gratifi- 
cations, we  wished  for,  there  is  little  cause  to  envy 
them  so  perishable  a  distinction.  If  we  obtain  them 
ourselves,  there  is  as  little  cause  for  exultation  or  pride 
v.'hile  we  have  them,  or  indignation  or  surprise,  when 
he,  who  gave  for  a  time,  takes  away,  or  permits  any 
one  else  to  take  away,  what  death  is  hourly  hasten- 
ing towards  us  to  carry  off  irrecoverably.  The  various 
passions  belonging  to  cur  nature  were  interwoven  in 
it,  to  set  us  on  pursuing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  where 
it  would  prove  to  any  purpose ;  for  which  end  a  mo- 
derate exercise  of  them  serves  best :  and  the  spirit  of 
contented  resignation  (of  which  there  is  plainly  a 
principle  in  man,  if  he  would  but  use  it,)  was  appoint- 
ed for  our  relief,  and  a  great  one  we  should  find  it, 
where  we  can  relieve  ourselves  no  other  way.  In  so 
uncertain  a  state,  vehemence  of  temper  is  sure  misery, 

*  Rev.  xxi.  4.  f  Job,  iii.  17. 
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and  in  patience  alone  can  we  possess  our  souls*.  A 
quiet  and  meek  submission  therefore  to  whatever  may 
happen,  without  indulging  hope  or  fear,  joy  or  sorrow, 
anger  or  dissatisfaction,  is  evidently  the  frame  of 
mind,  which  our  mortality  requires.  Or  to  express 
it  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  This  I  say,  brethren,  the 
time  is  short.  It  remaineth  that  they  that  weep  he  as 
though  they  ivept  7Wt;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they 
rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed 
not ;  and  they  that  use  this  zvorld,  as  though  they  used 
it  not :  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  awayf. 

It  is  true,  calming  our  agitations  by  the  prospect 
of  death,  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  curing  a  less 
evil  by  introducing  a  greater,  which  is  left  without 
cure.  But  indeed  viewing  it  often  and  steadily  will 
diminish  its  terrors,  (which,  unless  we  look  beyond  it, 
are  chiefly  imaginary,)  as  it  doth  those  of  every 
thing  else  in  this  world.  Viewing  it  as  the  will  of 
God,  will  oblige  us  in  duty  to  submit  to  it  con- 
tentedly, remembering  them  that  have  been  b'fore  us, 
and  that  come  after :  for  fhi>  is  the  sentence  of  the  Lord 
tipon  all  fesh;  and  why  are  xve  against  the  pleasure  of 
the  Most  High^?  Then  viewing  it  also  as  a  relief, 
though  not  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  must  contri- 
bute to  reconcile  many  to  it  something  farther,  and 
on  the  whole  pretty  well.  For  though  bitter  is  the 
remembrance  of  death  to  a  man  that  liveth  at  rest, 
and  hath  prosperity  in  all  things,  yet  justly  acceptable 
is  it  to  the  needy,  and  to  him  whose  streiigth  faileth,  and 
that  is  vexed  with  all  things^.  Yet  still,  it  must  be 
owned,  this  consolation  is  but  a  melancholy  one. 
And  therefore,  God  be  thanked,  though  numbers  of 

*  Lukexxi.  19.  t  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  30,  31. 

t  Ecclus  xli.  3,  4.  §  Ibid.  ver.  1,  2. 
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pious  men  in  ancient  days  had  probably  no  very 
clear  knowledge  of  any  other,  yet  he  hath  enabled 
us  chiefly  indeed  by  revelation,  yet  partly  by  reason 
itself,  to  see  distinctly  what  they  did  not.  And  ac- 
cordingly I  must  add. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly,  that  the  most  important  lesson, 
taught  us  by  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
present  life,  considered  in  itself,  is,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect,  and  should  therefore  continually 
look  forward  to,  another.  The  longest  term  at  yvhich 
we  can  arrive  here,  and  the  utmost  use  we  can  make 
of  it,  is  so  very  a  trifle  and  nothing,  compared  with 
the  capacity  for  improvement,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  we  experience  ourselves  to  have ;  that, 
according  to  the  most  probable  judgement  we  are 
capable  of  forming,  there  must  be  somewhat  farther, 
and  unspeakably  better,  designed  and  reserved  for  us 
by  our  wise  and  bountiful  Creator :  some  other  scene 
of  existence  opened,  when  this  is  closed,  in  which 
we  shall  grow  up  to  our  maturity;  and  manifest  and 
rejoice  in  those  perfections  of  our  nature,  which  are 
hid  and  buried  at  present,  in  all  to  a  great  degree,  in 
some  almost  intirely.  That  a  being,  qualified  for  so 
much,  should  have  space  allowed  it  for  so  little, 
would  appear  an  evident  impropriety  and  dispropor- 
tion: which  cannot  be  justly  charged  upon  any  part 
of  the  works  of  God.  And  the  more  we  consider, 
what  numbers  are  cut  off  prematurely  in  their  tender 
youth,  or  just  when  their  faculties  are  Beginning  to 
ripen ;  but  especially,  with  what  strange  inequality, 
and  unsuitableness  to  the  behaviour  of  men,  both 
prosperity  and  adversity  are  distributed  amongst 
them  by  the  confessedly  unerring  hand  of  Providence; 
the  stronger  the  argument  grows,  that  this  cannot  be 
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all :  that  the  view  of  life,  which  we  have  been  taking 
hitherto,  is  a  poor  and  narrow  one  indeed :  that  ano- 
ther of  infinitely  greater  moment  is  to  follow  it,  in 
which  every  thing  wanting  here  shall  be  supplied, 
and  every  thing  wrong  set  right.    But,  convincing 
and  interesting  as  these  deductions  of  reason  are,  no- 
thing is  able  to  bring  life  and  immortality  into  full 
light,  much  less  to  assure  impenitent  sinners  of  ever- 
lasting punishment,  and  penitent  believers  of  eternal 
rewards,  but  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ*.  This 
therefore  must  be  always  the  principal  object  of  our 
attention  :  and  this,  through  God's  grace,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  its  means,  will  teach  us,  what  else  we  can- 
not learn  effectually  and  practically,  to  think  of  this 
our  mortal  state,  as  a  short  and  precious  opportunity 
given  us  to  prepare  for  another  and  an  endless  one; 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  which  is  to  depend  on  the 
affections  cultivated,  and  the  deeds  done  by  us,  while 
in  the  body.    Were  the  life  which  we  now  live, 
imagined  to  be  the  whole,  multitudes  would  argue, 
plausibly  though  unjustly,  that  it  could  be  no  great 
matter,  how  they  spent  it ;  whether  they  acted  vir- 
tuously or  viciously,  discreetly  or  indiscreetly :  since 
one  event  happeneth  to  all;  and  the  wise  man  dieth  as 
the fool'\.    But  our  share  in  the  recompences  of  that, 
which  is  to  come,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a 
slight  thing.    If  then  we  are  to  be  blessed  or  wretched 
for  ever,  accordingly  as  we  behave  well  or  ill  in  the 
mean  while,  this  makes  our  conduct  a  serious  point 
beyond  expression;  and  draws  most  affecting  con- 
sequences after  it ;  such  as  the  weakest  person  must 
see,  and  the  most  artful  can  raise  no  objection 
against:   that  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  sin  are 
never  to  allure  us,  nor  the  difficulties  and  afflictions 
*  2  Tiro.  i.  10.  t  Eccl,  ii.  14,  l6. 
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of  virtue  to  deter  us  in  the  least,  but  both  in  com- 
parison to  be  looked  on,  as  if  they  were  not:  that  the 
enjoyments  of  the  present  state  are  to  be  used  with 
cautious  moderation,  and  the  burthens  of  it  to  be 
borne  with  cheerful  hope :  in  short,  that  we  are  to 
tvalk  by  faith,  not  by  sight*:  applying  indeed  to 
worldly  business,  as  far  as  our  stations  require;  and 
partaking  of  worldly  comforts,  as  far  as  will  excite 
our  thankfulness  to  God  for  them,  and  answer  the 
purposes  intended  by  them;  yet  still  setting  our  af- 
fections principally,  not  on  the  attainment  of  tran- 
sitory accommodations  or  amusements,  during  our 
journey;  but  on  securing,  by  a  diligent  performance 
of  the  work,  for  which  we  were  sent  upon  it,  a  joyful 
entrance  into  our  coiitinuing  city\:  which  God  of  his 
mfinite  mercy  grant  us,  through  &'c. 

«  2  Cor.  V.  7.  t  Heb.  xiii.  14. 
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so  TEACH  US  TO  NUMBER  OUR  DAYS,  THAT  WE  MAY  APPLY 
OUR  HEARTS  UNTO  WISDOM. 

"p'ROM  these  words  I  have  proposed  to  treat  of  the 
wisdom,   the  instruction  in  piety  and  virtue, 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  shortness  and  un- 
certain duration  of  human  Hfe ;  considered, 

I.  With  respect  to  the  present  scene  of  things 
only: 

II.  To  that  eternal  one,  which  is  to  follow. 
Even  the  former  of  these  views,  though  extremely 

and  essentially  imperfect,  yet  affords,  as  I  have  shewn 
you,  many  important  lessons  and  directions  :  that  by 
sobriety,  temperance,  chastity,  and  due  government 
of  all  our  passions,  we  should  endeavour  to  prolong- 
the  space  allotted  us  here;  that  we  should  use  every 
proper  method  of  making  it  as  easy  and  comfortable 
to  one  another  as  we  can ;  that  we  should  be  diligent 
to  improve  our  little  time  to  the  best  purposes,  and 
do  quickly  what  we  would  not  leave  undone ;  that 
we  should  proportion  our  desires  of  riches  and  ho- 
nours and  power,  and  every  worldly  good,  to  the 
scanty  term  which  we  have  for  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  them ;  that  we  should  moderate  our 
emotions  of  joy  and  grief,  of  hope  and  fear  and 
anger;  vehemence  in  any  of  them  being  plainly  un- 
suitable to  a  condition  so  transitory ;  and  lastly. 
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that  from  the  low  attainments  of  our  earthly  state, 
and  the  short  continuance  and  unequal  distribution 
of  its  blessings,  we  should  be  raised  to  the  belief  and 
earnest  expectation  of  a  better. 

Very  different  conclusions,  I  am  sensible,  and  very 
bad  ones,  have  been  often  drawn  from  the  small 
number  of  our  days:  of  Mhich,  besides  many  in- 
stances in  the  looser  heathen  writers,  we  have  so 
distinct  and  beautiful  an  account  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  that  I  shall  repeat  it, 
and  make  some  remarks  on  it,  before  I  go  further. 

The  ungodly  said,  reasoning  with  themselves,  hut  not 
aright.  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious :  and  in  the  death 
of  man  there  is  no  remedij,  neither  was  there  any  man 
knoivn  to  have  returned  from  the  grave.  For  we  are 
born  at  all  adventures,  and  ice  shall  be  hereafter,  as 
though  zee  had  never  been — our  time  is  a  very  shadoiv, 
that  passelh  away:  and  after  our  end  there  is  no  re- 
turning. Come  on  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good 
things  that  are  present;  and  speedily  use  the  creatures 
like  as  in  youth.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly 
wine  and  perfumes,  and  let  no  fiower  of  the  spring  pass 
by  us:  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds,  before  they 
be  withered.  Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  of  our 
voluptuousness :  let  us  leave  loke?is  of  our  joyfulness  in 
every  place:  for  this  is  our  portion,  and  our  lot  is  this. 
Let  us  oppress  the  poor  righteous  ma?i:  let  us  not  spare 
the  widozo,  nor  reverence  the  ancient  grey  hairs  of  the 
aged.  Let  our  strength  be  the  laxv  of  justice:  for  that 
ichich  is  feeble,  is  found  to  be  nothing  zcorth*. 

Now  it  is  certainly  to  be  expected,  that  if  this  life 
were  to  be  our  all,  we  should  each  make  the  best 
advantage  of  it,  that  we  could.  But  then  the  way 
to  do  so  is  a  very  different  one  from  that,  which  the 
♦  Wisd.  ii.  1—12. 
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wigodli/,  reasoning  with  themselves,  but  not  aright,  pro- 
pose. Thoughtless  gaiety  and  dissolute  pleasures, 
how  inviting  soever  the  description  of  them  may- 
sound,  bring  persons  daily,  and  often  with  surprizing 
suddenness,  into  distresses  and  sufferings  of  various 
kinds;  which,  destroying  their  reputations,  their 
fortunes,  their  healths,  will  give  them  much  more 
cause  to  complain  of  the  shortness  and  yet  tedious- 
iiess  of  liie,  than  they  had  when  they  first  attempt- 
ed to  palliate  this  evil  by  such  fatal  remedies. 
For  vice  and  folly  have  the  unhappy  secret  of  recon- 
ciling this  seeming  contradiction,  by  lessening  the 
extent  of  our  days,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  burthen  of  them. 

But  supposing  that  such  miseries  could  be  avoided, 
human  nature  is  not  fitted  for  a  perpetual  hurry  of 
amusements  and  extravagances ;  nor,  without  a  very 
painful  force  upon  itself,  can  bear  them  :  but  all  ex- 
cesses of  this  kind  are  severely  punished,  sooner  or 
later,  by  that  lowness  and  dejection,  which  fails  not 
to  follow  wrong  indulgences  ;  and  yet  more  severely 
by  that  moral  principle  which  is  deeply  rooted  in 
our  hearts,  that  voice  within,  which  will  have  its 
turn  to  be  heard,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  heard 
always.  They  therefore  are  the  happy  persons,  not 
that  can  spend  the  most  hours  in  forgetfulness  of 
themselves,  in  idle  and  unwise  and  perhaps  criminal 
gratifications-,  but  who  can  delight  to  be  their  own 
companions ;  can  enjoy  the  calmer  and  stiller,  but 
much  more  inward  and  real  pleasure,  of  a  serene  and 
composed  mind,  of  a  worthy  and  benevolent  and 
thankfully  pious  heart;  who  are  able  to  look  back 
without  shame,  and  forwards  without  fear.  These 
are  the  satisfactions  of  a  reasonable  being ;  which  as 
they,  who  have  once  fully  experienced  them,  have 
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always  declared  to  be  the  highest  possible;  so  theyj 
who  have  not,  should,  in  all  fairness  and  common 
discretion,  make  due  trial  of  them  before  they  reject 
them.  And  upon  such  trial  they  would  find  that 
man  is  not  a  creature  formed  to  dissipate  himself  in 
trifling  levity,  much  less  to  wallow  in  debauchery 
and.  brutishness;  but  hath  the  seeds  of  somewhat 
noble  and  divine  planted  in  his  breast;  which  his 
great  concern  is  to  cultivate,  improve,  and  exert. 
They  would  learn  a  higher  valuation  of  themselves, 
and  feel  how  justly  the  son  of  Sirach  hath  directed  : 
Glorify  thy  soul  in  meekness ^  and  give  it  honour  accord^ 
ing  to  the  dignity  thereof*. 

As  to  the  second  inference,  drawn  by  the  ungodly, 
which  patronises  oppression  and  cruelty :  there  is 
something  so  hateful  and  shocking  in  these  enor- 
mities ;  so  contrary  to  tlie  tenderness  which  is  natural 
to  our  hearts,  till  we  wickedly  harden  them  ;  so  in- 
consistent with  the  welfare  and  very  being  of  society, 
that  no  one  guiky  of  such  practices  can  at  all  expect, 
either  to  be  eat;y  in  himself,  or  safe  from  others. 
And  therefore,  though  the  interests  of  this  life  alone 
were  to  be  considered,  no  argument  could  be  ration- 
ally urged  from  the  shortness  of  it,  in  favour  of  any 
thing  so  intirely  opposite  to  the  evident  design  of 
Him  who  placed  us  here  for  our  good,  as  both  volup- 
tuousness and  injustice  are. 

But  whatever  conclusions  men  may  think  they  can 
draw  from  this  first  and  imperfect  view :  yet,  when 
our  life  on  earth  is  contemplated  in  the  second  that 
was  proposed,  as  a  state  of  preparation  for  another, 
and  an  endless  one;  then  neither  the  wit,  nor  almost 
the  folly  of  man,  can  make  any  other  than  virtuous 
inferences  from  the  shortness  of  it.  And  to  the  want 
*  Ecclus  X.  28, 
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of  looking  upon  it  in  this  light  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
ascribes  principally  those  profligate  reasonings,  which 
I  have  been  confuting.  Such  things  did  they  imagine^ 
and  were  deceived ;  for  their  own  wickedness  blinded 
them:  as  for  the  mysteries  of  God,  they  knew  them 
not ;  neither  hoped  they  for  the  zcages  of  riohteousness, 
7wr  discerned  a  reward  for  blameless  souls  *.  Without 
this  knowledge  it  was  weak  to  argue  as  they  did;  but 
with  this  knowledge  it  had  been  impossilile :  so  im- 
portant are  the  alterations,  which  it  makes  in  our 
case.  Indeed  it  supplies  us,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
with  three  of  the  chief  things,  which  we  want  in 
our  pilgrimage  through  the  world.    These  are, 

1.  Conviction  of  the  necessity  of  applying  dili- 
gently to  know  and  do  our  duty. 

2.  Encouragement  to  persist  in  it  to  the  end  against 
temptation. 

3.  Support  under  the  afflictions,  to  which  we  are 
exposed  in  the  mean  while. 

Now  serious  and  frequent  reflexion,  how  soon  the 
present  state  will  terminate  in  one  of  infinitely  more 
consequence,  is  adapted  to  be  of  the  utmost  service 
to  us,  in  each  of  these  respects,  through  that  blessing, 
which  God  is  ready  to  bestow  on  our  sincere  endea- 
vours used,  and  prayers  offered  up,  in  the  name  of 
Christ :  for  ivithout  Him  ice  can  do  jwlhing  f . 

].  To  keep  alive  in  us  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  diligently  to  know  and  do  our 
duty. 

Were  this  life  the  whole  of  our  existence,  there 
would  be  many,  thoughtless  enough  to  imagine,  that 
being  so  short,  there  could  be  no  mighty  difference, 
in  what  manner  it  was  spent,  riglit  or  wrong :  for  so 
*  Wisd.  ii.  21,  22.  f  John  xv.  5. 
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small  a  journey,  any  way  of  undertaking  it  would 
serve ;  and  fancy  be  guide  sufficient:  the  advantages 
of  choosing  well  could  not  be  exceeding  great;  the 
inconveniences  of  choosing  ill  would  soon  be  Qver, 
indeed  whenever  one  pleased ;  and  the  end  of  all 
things  would  quickly  come,  when  prudence  and  im- 
prudence would  be  just  upon  a  level.  But  plausible 
as  this  may  look,  when  it  gratifies  the  prevailing 
humour;  surely  whoever  conceives  the  present  state 
to  be  his  whole  portion,  be  it  as  short  as  it  will, 
ought  to  think  it  deserves  his  whole  attention  :  else 
he  may  not  only  miss  all  the  happiness,  that  he  can 
promise  himself,  but  find  there  is  room  enough  for 
such  a  one,  as  he  is,  to  be  more  than  a  little  miser- 
able as  long  as  he  lives:  notwithstanding  which,  he 
will  probably  wish  to  continue  in  being  as  long  as 
he  can. 

Yet  still  if  the  supposition  on  which  these  men 
venture  their  all  were  true ;  the  harm  which  they 
Vv'ould  suffer  by  conducting  themselves  absurdly, 
would  not  be  so  extremely  pitiable  ;  and  they  might 
contrive  to  make  it  appear  much  less  than  it  is. 
For  affectation  and  obstinacy  can  support  some,  for 
a  time  at  least,  in  bearing  a  great  deal,  and  calling 
it  a  trifle.  But  whatever  trifles  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  this  life  may  be;  the  felicity  reserved  for 
good  persons  in  another,  and  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  (and  which  our  consciences  tell  us  will  be 
justly  inflicted),  on  such  as  have  perverted  and  abus- 
ed their  own  natures,  injured  their  fellow-creatures, 
disobeyed  the  commands  and  defeated  the  purposes 
of  their  Creator  ;  these  things  must  be  of  moment 
unspeakable:  and  which  of  them  shall  be  our  lot, 
absolutely  depends  on  the  use  we  make  of  the  space 
allowed  us  here.    How  greatly  doth  it  concern  us 
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then,  carefully  and  frequently  to  examine  what  share 
we  have  wrought  of  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  us  ; 
and  to  recollect,  how  soon  the  night  may  and  must 
comey  171  lohich  no  man  can  work  *. 

To  know  the  former,  we  must  search,  through  the 
wide  extent  of  the  divine  law,  into  our  performances 
and  our  deficiencies:  whether  we  have  uniformly 
expressed  towards  our  Maker,  our  Redeemer,  our 
Sanctifier,  that  reverence  and  love,  that  resignation 
and  thankfulness,  that  hatred  of  sin,  and  universality 
of  obedience,  which  their  authority  over  us,  and 
goodness  to  us,  so  strongly  require  :  whether,  on  all 
occasions  in  common  life,  we  have  been  so  just  and 
upright,  so  mild  and  forgiving,  so  charitable  and 
bountiful,  so  friendly  and  compassionate,  so  faithful 
and  attentive  to  the  various  duties  of  our  several  sta- 
tions and  relations,  as  we  know  we  ought ;  whether 
lastly  in  the  government  of  ourselves  we  have  been 
so  observant  of  purity  and  decency,  so  temperate 
and  abstinent,  so  indifferent  about  things,  below 
compared  with  those  above,  as  becomes  beings  de- 
signed to  sustain  the  character  of  rational,  moral, 
religious.  Christian.  If  we  have  not  (and  most  cer- 
tainly we  have  not),  can  we  truly  say,  that  we  have 
repented,  and  thrown  ourselves  on  God's  mercy  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  are  still  in  a  penitent  and  believing 
state?  Unless  this  be  so,  the  one  thing  needful  is 
hitherto  undone:  and  even  if  it  be  done,  yet  how 
much  employment  is  there  still  upon  our  hands,  to 
perfect  our  humiliation  for  what  is  past,  and  undo^ 
as  far  as  we  can,  all  the  evil,  that  we  have  ever  done, 
and  perhaps  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time,  against 
our  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of  God  I 
Not  only  our  external  behaviour,  but  the  inward 
*  John  ix.  4. 
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principles  of  it,  must  be  continually  reformed;  all 
our  bad  inclinations  first  be  detected,  which  is  no 
easy  task,  then  gradually  subdued,  which  is  a  very 
hard  one  :  especially  when  we  have  suffered  them  by 
indulgence  to  strengthen  their  original  hold  on  our 
hearts.    They  cannot  be  extirpated  in  this  life :  they 
will  frequently  rebel ;  and  yet  must  be  always  over- 
come.    But  this  is  not  the  whole.    Further  still, 
every  Christian  virtue,  every  qualification  prescribed 
in  the  word  of  God,  must  be  planted  in  our  souls, 
tenderly  cherished,  and  incessantly  carried  on  towards 
maturity.    For  it  is  only  if  these  things  be  in  us  and 
abound,  that  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  ns 
abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  *.    How  little  we  have  of  some  of  them, 
how  much  too  little  of  all,  we  cannot  be  totally 
ignorant.    But  we  shall  never  know,  as  we  ought, 
and  yet  less  be  able  to  supply,  our  defects,  unless  we 
are  both  enlightened  and  strengthened  by  the  grace 
of  God..     Have  we  then  prayed  and  laboured  for 
this,  and  have  we  obtained  it,  and  are  we  making  a 
proper  use  of  it  ?  Without  it  our  hope  of  amendment 
is  vain :  and  even  with  it,  so  much  is  wanting  to  be 
done,  that  we  have  by  no  means  any  time  to  throw 
away. 

For,  alas !  what  is  the  time  of  man  upon  earth  ? 
The  whole  of  it  is  short :  a  great  part  of  it  necessarily 
filled  up  with  things  not  related,  or  very  remotely, 
to  our  main  business :  perhaps,  if  not  certainly,  much 
the  greatest  part  already  past,  and  irrecoverably  gone  : 
so  past,  it  may  be,  as  to  increase  both  our  work, 
and  the  difficulties  of  it  in  the  remainder.  That  re- 
mainder also  will  fly  as  speedily,  and,  unless  we  take 
care,  as  unprofitably  too,  as  what  preceded. '  And 
*  2  Pet.  i.  8,  11. 
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how  small  a  remnant  it  may  prove  to  those  who  have 
seemingly  the  best  reasons  for  making  themselves 
large  promises,  we  can  never  know  amidst  the  per- 
petual accidents,  that  cut  off  such  great  numbers  in 
the  prime  of  their  days;  and  are  many  of  them  too 
sudden  to  leave  room,  even  for  that  miserable  com- 
fort, a  death-bed  repentance. 

It  appears  very  harsh,  and  is  extremely  painful,  to 
give  people,  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  the  slightest 
intimation  how  little  this  remedy  is  likely  to  avail 
them.  And  therefore  they  ought  to  be  the  more 
frequently  and  strongly  reminded  of  it,  whilst  they 
may  hear  it  with  less  terror,  and  greater  benefit.  A 
presumptuous  or  thoughtless  mortal  lives  negligently 
and  sinfully  year  after  year,  in  hopes  of  repenting  of 
his  sins,  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  days :  that 
is,  doth  a  multitude  of  ill  actions,  in  hopes  that  here- 
after he  shall  heartily  wish  he  had  never  done  them. 
Can  this  be  ?  Are  such  persons  in  earnest?  No ;  but 
they  are  trying,  if  possible,  to  cheat  God  and  them- 
selves at  the  same  time ;  to  disobey  his  will  so  artfully 
as  to  avoid  punishment,  and  obtain  reward.  Now 
what  imaginable  prospect  is  there,  that,  from  a  heart 
so  deliberately  false,  any  true  repentance  will  ever 
come  ?  Besides,  what  certainty  is  there,  that  any  one 
will  have  time  allowed  him,  or  that  his  understanding 
will  not  fail,  or  that  he  will  not  grow  hardened 
instead  of  penitent;  or  indeed,  that  he  shall  have 
spirits  and  attention  sufficient  in  the  midst  of  pain 
and  sickness  and  languor,  to  recollect  his  numerous 
transgressions,  and  to  apply  earnestly  for  pardon  ?  If 
he  hath,  undoubtedly  it  is  the  best  and  only  thing 
that  he  can  do  for  himself:  and  omitting  it  is  making 
a  very  bad  case  greatly  worse.  But  still,  to  be 
grieved  for  our  sins  only  when  we  can  live  no  longer 
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in  them,  and  are  afraid  of  being  immediately  con- 
demned for  them,  is  a  very  suspicious  kind  of  sorrow: 
and  moreover,  it  is  not  to  mere  sorrow,  that  God  hath 
promised  forgiveness,  nor  to  mere  faith ;  but  to  such 
only,  as  will  produce  amendment,  for  which,  in  these 
circumstances,  there  is  little  or  no  room.  Nor  can 
either  by-standers,  or  the  dying  man  himself,  know  in 
the  least,  whether  it  would  produce  any,  were  a  long- 
er life  to  be  granted  :  or  whether  he  would  not  relapse 
as  thousands  of  others,  notwithstanding  the  most  pro- 
mising appearances,  have  done,  into  his  former  wick- 
edness. And  therefore  no  one  can,  on  sure  grounds, 
either  administer  comfort  to  others,  or  take  it  to  him- 
self, in  such  a  case;  how  dreadful  soever  it  will  be  to 
have  none  in  that  hour,  when  we  shall  want  it  most. 

Since  therefore  our  preparation  must  be  made  be- 
fore our  end  comes  ;  which  will  come  soon,  and  may 
come  when  we  think  of  it  least ;  how  vigilant  should 
we  be  not  to  spend  any  of  our  time  in  sin ;  and  how 
unwilling  to  spend  more  than  is  necessary  in  trifles 
how  studious  to  make  our  common  employments  in 
life  consistent  with  and  subservient  to  our  heavenly 
calling* !  how  careful  to  be  always  in  readiness,  to 
have  our  loins  girded  and  our  lights  burnings  like  men 
that  wait  for  their  Lord^-,  lest,  coming  suddenly,  he  find 
us  sleepingX  \  How  frequently  should  we  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  condition,  in  which  we  must  be  shortly  ; 
when  the  pleasures,  the  profits,  the  pre-eminences, 
that  we  have  pursued  so  eagerly,  will  vanish  into  no- 
thing ;  when  the  duties  that  we  have  slighted  so  bold- 
ly, will  appear  the  most  important  of  all  things ;  and 
the  only  firm  support  will  be,  that  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerityy  by  the  grace  of  God,  lue  had  our  con- 


*  Heb.  iii.  1.  t  Luke  xii.  35,36.  %  Mark  xiii.  36* 
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versation  in  the  ivorld*  !  Why  should  we  not  think 
now  as  we  certainly  shall  then  ?  Why  should  we  not 
act  now,  as  we  shall  wish  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  we  had  done;  and  wish  in  vain  hereafter  for 
what  at  present  is  undoubtedly  feasible,  and  but  mo- 
derately difficult  ? 

Such  reflexions,  as  these,  may  be  disagreeable  to 
us :  but  they  will  become  very  supportable.  God, 
in  great  mercy,  hath  framed  us  so,  that  the  consider- 
ation of  mortality,  however  awful,  is  not  too  strong 
for  us.  We  can  look  upon  it  without  overpowering 
our  faculties ;  and  turn  our  thoughts  from  it  with  ease 
to  the  daily  business  and  even  amusements  of  life. 
But  it  would  be  a  most  unworthy  and  pernicious  re- 
turn, because  he  doth  not  force  it  upon  our  minds  con- 
stantly, which  would  unfit  us  for  this  world,  therefore 
to  lay  it  out  of  them  intirely  j  or  so  near  it  as  to  ne- 
glect providing  for  the  next.  And  the  more  averse 
any  one  is  from  meditating  on  these  things,  the  more 
needful  it  is  for  him.  Not  thinking  of  death,  will 
ward  it  off  never  the  longer ;  but  only  make  it  infi- 
nitely terrible,  when  it  conies  :  and  thinking  of  it  ef- 
fectually will  bring  it  never  the  sooner ;  but  only  dis- 
pose us  to  wait  for  it  in  peace,  and  receive  it  with 
calm  resignation,  if  not  with  joy.  O  that  men  were 
zvise,  that  they  understood  thiSy  that  they  would  consider 
their  latter  end\  ! 

2.  The  shortness  of  this  life,  when  we  view  it  as  an 
introduction  to  another,  besides  proving  in  the  strong- 
est manner  tlie  necessity  of  diligence  in  our  duty, 
gives  also  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
it,  against  all  difficulties  and  temptations. 

Indeed  the  pains  that  we  take,  to  lay  aside  our 
faults  and  cultivate  our  virtues,  will  seldom  fail  to  re- 
*  2  C<tf.  i.  12.  t  I>eut.  xxxii.  29. 
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%vard  themselves  plentifully  even  here,  by  the  peace'' 
able  fruits  of  righteousness*.  But  were  it  commonly 
otherwise,  were  the  yoke  of  our  Master  heavy  and  his 
burthen  grievous ;  it  is  not  long,  that  we  have  to  bear 
it.  The  warfare  against  our  spiritual  enemies,  the 
sorrow  of  being  too  often  unsuccessful  in  it,  the  w  atch- 
fulness  over  our  bad  inclinations,  the  painfulness  of 
self-denial,  the  ridicule  and  censure  of  a  zvorld  that 
befh  in  •do  'ickedn''ss  f ,  all  this  will  soon  be  past,  and  we 
shall  receive  the  end  of  our  faith  and  obedience,  the 
salvation  of  our  souh'^.  If  the  other  life  were  very 
distant,  and  the  cro^vn  of  glori/^  not  to  be  given  us,  till 
we  had  been  some  tuindreds  of  years,  like  the  ancient 
patriarchs, ^/''of/i/m^  the  good  fghf\\,  and  enduring  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christy,  it  were  less  won- 
der, xUiny  should  grozv  iiearx),and  faint  in  their  minds**. 
But  since  the  days  of  our  trial  are  thus  few,  and  eternal 
felicity  is  annexed  to  so  short  a  struggle;  we  may  cheer- 
fully holdfast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wav' 
ering,  and  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works  ; 
and  so  much  the  rnore  continually,  as  we  sec  the  day 
approac}iing-\-\ .  Be  patient  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the  husbandman  ivaiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earthy  and  hath  long  pa- 
tience for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter  rain. 
Be  ye  also  patient,  stablish  your  hearts  if  or  the  comiyig 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nighW- 

And  as  the  nearness  of  another  state  lessens  very 
considerably  the  difficulties  of  virtue;  so  doth  it  also 
the  advantages  of  sin  :  which  indeed  are  seldom  real, 
even  here,  but  much  the  contrary,  were  all  duly 
considered,  whatever  bad  men  imagine,  whom  their 

*  Heb.  xii.  11.  \  1  John  v.  19.  i  I  Pet.  i.  9. 

§  1  Pet.  V.  4.  II  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  1[  2  Tim.  ii.  3. 

**  Heb.  xii.  3.  t+  Heb.  x.  23—25.        tX  James  v.  7,  8. 
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oro/z  wickedness  blinds*,  as  they  well  deserve  it  should 
But  supposing  them  ever  so  oltcn  in  the  right,  the  ut- 
most benefit  they  can  receive  is  but  for  the  present 
life,  it  may  be,  for  a  very  small  part  of  it :  and  all  that 
we  can  possibly  get  or  lose,  enjoy,  or  suffer  in  this  world, 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Indeed, 
whatever  must  have  an  end  can  bear  no  proportion 
to  that  which  hath  none.  And  consequently,  were 
we  to  live  ever  so  long,  provided  we  were  to  die  at  all, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  comparison  between  our 
interest  in  the  present  life  and  the  future.  But  when 
the  present  not  only  ought  in  reason  to  be  looked  on 
as  nothing,  but  shews  itself  to  our  very  senses  to  be  as 
nothing ;  when  we  can  so  easily  reckon  up  the  few 
3'ears  it  is  composed  of,  the  bounds  appointed,  zvhich  it 
cannot  pass-\ :  even  then  to  let  ourselves  be  cheated 
with  it,  and  the  poor  false  promises  it  makes  us;  and 
for  these  to  quit  the  hopes  of  an  immortality,  just 
ready  to  be  conferred  on  us,  the  blessedness  of  which 
exceeds  our  imagination,  and  will  be  continually  in- 
creasing for  ever;  this  is  what  nothing,  ut  the  me- 
lancholy experience  of  it,  could  make  one  believe 
was  possible.  But  so  the  fact  stands.  Men  give  up 
eternity  in  exchange  for  a  moment :  here  they  will 
have  their  portion,  whatsoever  shall  come  after.  And 
though  they  must  know,  would  they  think  at  all,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked  Lingereth  not,  and  their 
damnation  doth  not  slumber^ ;  yet  either  they  fly 
from  the  conviction,  or  they  harden  themselves 
against  it;  and  desperately  resolve,  that  nothing,  but 
what  is  present,  shall  make  any  impression  upon  them : 
whereas  in  just  reckoning  every  thing  present  should 
be  regarded  almost  only  as  it  promotes  or  obstructs 
our  preparation  for  futurity.  Faithfulness  to  our  duty 
*  Wisd.  xi.  21.  +  Job  xiv.  5.  J  2  Pet.  ii.  3. 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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should  be  our  whole  concern  :  and  what  we  may  suffer 
here  by  doing  it,  or  gain  here  by  transgressing  it, 
should  be  accounted  very  insignificant ;  as  we  certain- 
ly shall  account  it,  if  once  we  obtain  from  God  the 
skill  of  mimbermg  our  days  aright. 

3.  The  last  use,  which  I  shall  mention,  of  consider- 
ing how  soon  this  life  will  terminate  in  another,  is? 
that  we  should  support  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of 
being  happy  shortly  under  all  that  may  afflict  us  in 
the  mean  while. 

Indeed,  were  there  to  be  no  future  state,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  present  would  be  much  the  more  tolera- 
ble for  ending  so  soon.  But  still,  losing  the  comforts 
of  it  would  the  be  losing  our  all  ;  and  going  through 
it  in  misery  would  embitter  our  whole  existence. 
Now  were  the  space  of  it  more  or  less,  yet  being  the 
whole,  we  could  have  nothing  to  make  us  amends  for 
our  disappointments  and  sufferings,  or  to  exalt  us 
above  them.  Death  indeed  would  free  us,  earlier  or 
later ;  and  so  far  be  a  remedy  :  but  a  very  gloomy 
one,  were  all  to  end  there  :  such  a  one  as  most  peo- 
ple would  think  worse  than  the  disease,  and  be 
through  fear  of  it  all  their  life- time  subject  to  bond- 
age*. But  now,  as  the  interests  of  this  world  are 
only  a  small  part  of  our  concern,  they  deserve  only  a 
small  part  of  our  consideration  :  and  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  scene  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
second,  which  shall  never  conclude,  it  furnishes  out 
to  us  a  triumph  over  its  own  terrors.  O  deaths  ivhere 
is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  ivhere  is  thy  victoryf  ? 

Bad  persons  indeed  can  derive  no  comfort  from 
hence  :  for  the  end  of  their  worldly  sorrows  is  the  be- 
ginning  of  infinitely  more  dreadful  ones.  But  if  ive 
are  sincerely  pious  and  virtuous,  the  crosses  and 

*  Heb.  ii.  15.  f  i  Cor.  xv.  55. 
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troubles  under  which  we  may  labour  here,  the  part- 
ing with  our  friends,  the  provocations  of  our  enemies, 
poverty  and  contempt,  sickness  and  pain,  the  weari- 
someness  of  old  age,  the  feebleness  of  decaying  na- 
ture, whatever  can  be  grievous  to  us,  will  not  only 
soon  be  succeeded  by  happiness,  but  will  increase  that 
happiness  unspeakably,  provided  weonly  bearitwith  a 
dutiful  patience  for  this  little  interval.  Nozu  therefore, 
ivhy  disquietest  thou  thyself,  seeif2g  thou  art  but  a  cor- 
ruptible  man  ?  andtchy  art  thou  moved,  whereas  thou  art 
but  mortal  f  and  why  hast  thou  not  considered  the  thing 
that  is  to  come,  rather  than  that  which  is  present  *  ? 

We  cannot  indeed,  through  the  original  weakness 
of  our  depraved  faculties,  be  so  much  cheered  by 
these  considerations,  as  we  have  cause ;  and  we 
should  not  despair  upon  it :  but  we  may  be  cheered 
by  them  much  more,  than  we  are ;  and  we  should 
endeavour  it  to  the  utmost ;  assuring  ourselves,  that 
in  our  future  state,  we  shall  smile  at  recollecting  the 
heaviest  calamities  of  this,  with  much  more  con- 
tempt, than  we  always  do,  in  our  maturer  years, 
at  remembering  the  petty  afflictions  of  our  child- 
hood. 

Let  us  resolve  then,  that  we  will  try  to  take  even 
joyfully  not  only  the  losses  of  this  world,  knowing  that 
we  have  in  heaven  a  better  and  na  endurinz  sub- 
sta?ice-\  ;  but  also  the  dissolution  of  this  tabernacle, 
since  when  we  are  unclothed  we  shall  be  clothed  upon 
zvitk  an  house  eternal,  and  mortality  be  swallowed  up 
of  lifeX-  Let  us  under  all  pressures,  of  whatever 
kind,  look  up,  and  lift  up  our  heads  :  for  our  redemp- 
tion draiveth  nigh  ^  :  and  contentedly  ivait  all  the  days 
of  oar  appjointed  time,  till  our  cha?ige  come  || ;  never 

*  2  Esdr.  vii.  15,  l6.        +  Heb.  x.  34.       :  2  Cor.  v. 
%  Liike  .txi.  28.  |]  Job  xiv.  14. 
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casting  away  Hint  confidence,  ivhich  hath  great  recom- 
petise  of  reward  ;  for  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall 
come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry*.  These  reflex- 
ions let  us  familiarize  to  ourselves ;  and  learn  from 
them  to  fix  our  hearts,  not  on  such  unworthy  ob- 
jects, as  we  are  subject  to  be  disappointed  about 
every  moment,  whilst  we  have  them ;  and  must  at 
farthest  in  a  few  years  undergo  the  final  disappoint- 
ment of  parting  with  them  for  ever :  but  extend  our 
ambition  to  nobler  views ;  and  since  we  are  made  for 
eternity,  become  superior  both  to  the  pleasures  and 
the  griefs  of  time,  that  being  neither  seduced  by  the 
one,  nor  dejected  by  the  other,  we  may  go  on  with 
a  steady  and  cheerful  attention  to  our  present  duty, 
and  our  approaching  bliss  ;  till  the  few  and  evil  days 
of  our  pilgrijnage'\  being  ended,  we  may  have  our 
consummation  in  peace  ;  and  be  admitted  everlasting 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  ivhich  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God  J. 

*  Heb.  X,  35.  37.        t  Gen,  xlvii.  p.       J  Heb.  xi.  10. 
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JOHN  XV.  26. 

BUT  WHEN  THE  COMFORTER  IS  COME,  WHOM  I  WILL  SEND 
UNTO  YOU  FROM  THE  FATHER,  EVEN  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
TRUTH,  WHICH  PROCEEDETH  FROM  THE  FATHER,  HE 
SHALL  TESTIFY  OF  ME. 

^  I  "'HE  blessings,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all,  are  either  the  original  ones 
of  creation  and  providence,  or  the  superadded  one  of 
redemption  from  sin  and  misery.  The  former  sort 
are  in  some  measure  discoverable  by  reason,  but 
much  more  fully  made  known  by  revelation  :  of  the 
latter  our  whole  knowledge  is  from  revelation  alone. 
But  being  through  its  means  once  acquainted  with 
those  new  relations,  in  which  God's  mercy  to  fallen 
man  hath  placed  us,  and  with  the  new  obligations, 
to  which  they  subject  us :  it  is  no  less  criminal  to 
disregard  this  part  of  religion,  than  the  other:  since 
not  only  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  truth  of  things  is 
equally  real,  but  its  importance  to  our  happiness,  if 
possible,  greater.  And  the  several  Persons  of  the 
sacred  Trinity  having  manifested  their  love  to  us  by 
concurring  in  our  recovery,  and  conducting  and  exe- 
cuting, according  to  the  disposition  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, their  several  shares  of  that  gracious  work;  we 
are  consequently  bound  to  distinct  acts  of  faith  and 
duty  towards  each  :  the  performance  of  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  direction  of  God's  word,  constitutes  the 
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peculiar  duty  of  a  Christian.  Amongst  t'nese,  the 
present  season  leads  us  to  consider,  what  offices  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  condescended  to  execute  for  our 
salvation.  And  as  they  consist,  partly  in  testifying 
to  us  outwardly  the  certainty  of  our  religion,  partly 
in  moving  us  inwardly  to  be  affected  by  it  as  we 
ought,  I  shall  discourse  now  on  the  former  of  these 
points  :  by  laying  before  you, 

I.  More  generally,  the  testimony  given  by  the 
blessed  Spirit,  in  successive  ages,  to  divine  truths; 
above  all  to  the  grant  of  a  Saviour  to  mankind. 

II.  In  a  more  particular  manner,  that  ever-memo- 
rable confirmation,  vouchsafed,  as  on  this  day,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  by  his  descending  on  the 
Apostles,  and  induing  them  with  miraculous  gifts : 
of  which  I  shall  prove  the  reality,  and  draw  from  it 
proper  inferences.  For  it  ^'ill  be  useful  to  put  ijou 
in  remembrance  of  these  things,  though  ye  know  them, 
and  be  established  in  the  present  truth*. 

I.  First  then,  I  shall  lay  before  you,  more  gener- 
ally and  briefly,  the  testimony  given  by  the  Spirit,  in 
successive  ages,  to  divine  truths. 

Prophecy,  as  St.  Peter  observes,  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man  :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  f.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  multitudes  of  places,  from  the  earliest  book 
of  Scripture  to  the  latest,  supernatural  impulses  and 
illuminations  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God| :  nor  can 
we  doubt  therefore,  but  they  proceeded  from  him  al- 
ways, though  sometimes  it  is  not  expressly  affirmed. 
So  that  we  are  to  honour  the  third  Person  as  the  im- 

*  2  Pet.  i.  12.  t  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

t  Gen.  vi.  .T.  xli.  38.  Numb.  xi.  25,  26.  xxiv.  2.  1  Sam.  x.  10. 
2  Kings  ii.  9,  &c.  1  Chr.  xii.  18.  2  Chr.  xv,  1.  Neh.  ix,  30, 
Ezek.  )i.  2.    Zech.  vii.  12.    Rev.  i.  10.  li.  7.  iv.  2,  &c. 
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mediate  inward  instructor  of  men  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world :  as  him,  wlio  hath  admonished,  re- 
proved and  striven  with  the  wicked;  who  hath  warm- 
ed and  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  pious  in  all  times, 
Avith  manifestations  of  God's  v/ill,  with  declarations  of 
his  favour,  with  precautions  against  unseen  dangers, 
with  promises  of  deliverance  from  the  heaviest  afflic- 
tions, with  his  presence  and  guidance  in  the  most  in- 
tricate difliculties.  But  as  the  principal  demonstra- 
tion of  the  goodness  of  Heaven  was  the  purpose  of 
sending  our  blessed  Lord  into  the  world,  this  most 
important  dispensation  it  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  notify:  giving  first  such  darker  and  less 
explicit  intimations  of  it,  as  however  sufficiently 
answered  the  necessities  of  mankind  ;  then  gradually 
unfolding  and  opening  the  several  particulars  of  the 
scheme;  so  as  that  every  generation  might  be  blessed 
with  some  new  accession  of  light  and  comfort  beyond 
the  former;  and  that,  by  duly-proportioned  intervals, 
the  day  might  dawn,  the  day-star  arise* y  then  at  length 
the  Sun  of  righteousness^  shine  forth  :  at  which  time 
all  the  variety  of  tj^pes  and  prophecies,  and  all  the 
intricate  steps  of  providence  through  all  ages,  should  - 
plainly  appear  to  point  out  and  centre  in  this  one 
great  event,  and  undeniably  show,  that  hwzvn  unfa  the 
Lord  are  all  his  zvorks  from  the  begijining  \. 

Now  therefore  the  fulness  of  time  being  come^,  and 
the  circumstances  of  things  fitly  disposed,  the  next 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  for  our  redemption  was 
the  supernatural  conception  of  the  promised  Saviour  || : 
on  whom  he  afterwards  descended  like  a  dove  at  his 
baptism  % ;  led  him  into  the  Vv^ilderness  to  triumph 

*  2  Pet.  i.  19.       t  Mai.  iv.  2.  %  Acts  xv.  18. 

§  Gal.  iv.  4.  II  Matth.  i,  IS.       f  Matth.  iii.  l6. 
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over  the  tempter  *:  and  so  conducted  the  man  Jesus 
through  his  whole  state  of  humiliation,  that  all  lie 
said  and  did  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  proceeding 
from  this  influence:  and  those  mighty  works  of  his, 
which  bore  witness  of  him,  are  to  be  considered  as 
repeated  testimonies  of  the  Spirit  on  his  behalf  Thus 
he  himself  hath  taught  us,  laying  claim  to  the  words 
of  Isaiah  :  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  :  fur  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gcspel  to  the  poor,  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deli- 
verance to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind-f.  And  again,  if  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  do  cast 
out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  nnto  yonX- 
And  in  like  manner  St.  Peter:  That  icord,  ichich  was 
published  through  all  Judea,  ye  know  ;  how  God  anoint- 
ed Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  'with 
power :  tcho  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil :  for  God  was  -with  him^. 
But,  besides  the  miracles,  which  he  performed  before 
liis  death,  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  com- 
mon, and  I  think  true  interpretation,  ascribes  also  to 
the  same  divine  agent  that  great  miracle  and  foun- 
dation of  our  faith,  his  rising  again  ;  where  he  is  said 
by  St.  Paul  to  have  been  declared  the  Son  of  God  zcith 
power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead\\ ;  and  by  St.  Peter,  to  have 
been  put  to  death  in  the  fiesh^  hut  quickened  by  the 
Spirit^. 

Thus  then  it  appears  in  general,  that  from  the  ear- 
liest times  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  was  the  testiynony  of 
Jesus**  :  and  bore  witness  to  his  Gospel  by  continual 

*  Matth.  iv.  i.  +  Is.  Ixi.  1,  Luke  iv.  IS, 

I  Matih.  xii.  28.        §  Acts  x.  37,  38.       ||  Rom.  i.  4. 

%  1  Pet.  iii.  18.         **  Rev.  six.  10. 
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signs  and  wonders,  during  his  abode  on  earth.  I 
now  proceed, 

II.  To  that  particular  confirmation  of  it,  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  his  Apostles,  which  he 
foretells,  in  the  text  and  elsewhere,  should  follow  his 
leaving  the  M^orld ;  and  which  produced  effects  so 
greatly  superior  to  all  preceding  attestations,  that  the 
-Holy  Ghost  is  said  in  Scripture  not  to  have  been  given, 
or,  as  other  copies  read  it,  not  to  have  been,  before*: 
meaning  comparatively;  and  in  respect,  not  of  his 
existence,  but  his  operations  on  believers. 

Now  these  were  reserved,  for  several  good  reasons, 
till  after  our  Saviour's  ascension.  It  was  prophesied 
of  him,  that  xvhen  lie  ascended  up  on  high  he  should  lead 
captivity  captive,  subject  to  himself  multitudes  who 
had  been  slaves  to  the  wicked  one  ;  and,  as  the  means 
of  doing  this,  should  receive  gifts  for,  and  give  theirt 
tinto  }ne)i-\ :  which  prediction  St.  Paul  expressly  quotest, 
and  St.  Peter  surely  alludes  to  it,  when  he  saith  : 
Therefore  being  by  the  right-hand  of  God  exalted,  and 
having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  ivhich  ye  nozv  see  and 
hear^.  It  was  a  proper  beginning  of  the  exercise  of 
that  authority,  with  which  he  had  been  so  lately  in- 
vested :  and  a  new  and  most  seasonable  proof  of  it, 
especially  to  his  poor  disciples,  who  must  extremely 
have  wanted  comfort  under  the  loss  of  his  personal 
presence.  Now  no  comfort  could  be  so  reviving,  as 
to  find  the  tokens  of  his  power  even  increased  by  his 
absence ;  and  themselves  enlightened  with  greater 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  strengthened  with  more 
ability  of  performing  mighty  deeds,  than  when  he 
zvent  in  and  out  amongst  them^.    Besides,  now  they 

*  John  vii.  39.    Comp.  Acts  xix.  2.  +  Ps.  Ixviii.  11. 

I  Eph.  iv.  S.  §  Acts  ii.  33.  1|  Acts  i.  21. 
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■were  to  go  immediately  on  their  unparalleled  enter- 
prise, the  conversion  of  mankind  :  and  therefore  now, 
and  not  before,  it  was  time  they  should  be  furnished 
with  the  miraculous  qualifications,  requisite  for  that 
purpose. 

Accordingly,  zvhen  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  tenth 
after  the  ascension,  ivas  fully  come  a  festival,  at 
which  Jews  and  proselytes  of  all  countries  and  Ian, 
guages  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  besides  that  large 
numbers  of  them  usually  dwelt  there  j  the  Apostles 
zcere  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  And  suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
zvind ;  and  it  filled  the  house  zvhere  they  were  sitting. 
And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongue'!,  like  as  of 
fire,  and  it  sat  upon  eacli  of  them.  And  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  zvith 
other  tongties,  as  the  Spirit  gave  tliem  utterance*. 
There  were,  it  seems,  a  few  inconsiderate  creatures, 
as  the  sort  is  too  common,  who  found  matter  of 
ridicule  in  this,  and  mocking  said.  These  men  are  full 
of  new  ivine'\.  But  the  very  imagination,  that  twelve 
serious  men  should,  every  one  of  them,  be  so  unac- 
countably overtaken,  at  so  unlikely  an  hour  too  as 
nine  in  the  morning,  was  incredible  and  absurd  ;  as 
St.  Peter  well  observed  J:  whose  speech,  made  in- 
stantly on  the  occasion,  in  the  zcords  of  truth  and 
soberness^,  if  ever  any  was,  would  alone  abundantly 
have  confuted  the  charge,  even  though  he  had  not 
named  it.  And  yet  a  farther  confutation  was,  (and 
there  could  not  be  a  stronger)  that  the  foreigners 
present  must  know,  whether  the  languages  they 
heard  were  real  ones  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Judeamustsome  of  them  know,  whether  they, 

Actsii.  1— 4.         t  Vcr.  13.         X  Ver.  15. 
§  Acts  x.xri.  25. 
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who  spoke  them,  had  ever  learnt  them  :  and  the  result 
was,  not  that  they  were  detected,  but  that  thrte  thou- 
sand souls  were  added  to  them  the  same  day*,  and  tiie 
nuni!)ers  increased  continualiy  f . 

In  this  cliapter  of  the  Acts  indeed  there  is  mention 
only  of  the  single  gift  of  tongues  :  as  being  the  most 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  mostjmmediately  exercised. 
But  from  the  whole  of  their  history  it  appears,  that 
the  Apostles  were  intrusted,  and  doubtless  at  the  same 
time,  with  various  other  supernatural  endowments: 
as  their  Lord  had  promised  them,  that  they  should 
do  the  same,  and  even  greater  works  than  he,  because 
he  went  unto  his  Father  And  besides  the  powers, 
of  which  many  inferior  disciples  partook  with  them, 
there  was  one  peculiar  to  them  :  that,  by  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands,  they  were  able  to  communicate 
the  gifts  of  speaking  with  tongues,  and  performing 
miracles,  to  whom  they  thought  proper.  Once  in- 
deed, in  the  extraordinary  and  new  case  of  Cornelius, 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell,  without  human  interposition,  on 
all  will ch  heard  the  word  preached §,  as  he  had  done 
at  first  on  the  Apostles  :  that  the  whole  w  orld  might 
be  fully  convinced  of  what  the  Jews  were  very  back- 
ward to  believe,  that  to  the  Gentiles  also  God  had 
granted  repentance  unto  life\\,  since  he  had  given  his 
Spirit  to  them,  even  as  he  did  unto  others,  putting  no 
difference  between  thetn%.  And  thus  did  the  Com- 
forter testify,  not  only  the  truth  of  Christianity  in 
general,  but  our  title,  who  are  descended  from 
heathens,  to  a  share  in  the  blessings  of  it:  without 
which  testimony  perhaps  we  had  sat  to  this  day  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  af  death**.    But  still,  ordi- 

*  Acts  ii.  41.       t  Vcr.  47.  J  John  xiv.  12. 

§  Acts  X.  44.       11  Acts  xi.  IS.     H  Acts  xv.  8,  9. 
**  Luke  i.  79. 
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narily  speaking,  that  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
Apostles  might  be  preserved,  and  by  its  means  the 
imity  of  the  church,  and  the  purity  of  the  faith  ; 
these  miraculous  gifts  were  conveyed  only  through 
their  hands,  to  such  persons  as,  by  illumination  from 
above,  they  saw  to  be  qualified  for  them. 

Thus  then,  to  speak  in  the  terms  of  St.  Paul,  to  one 
man  was  given  by  the  spirit  the  zcord  of  zcixdom,  to 
another  the  tcord  of  knoicledge,  to  another  faith,  to 
another  the  gifts  of  healing,  to  another  the  working  of 
other  miracles  t  to  another  prophecy,  to  another  discern- 
hig  of  spirits  i  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues  ^  to  ano- 
ther the  interpretation  of  tongues :  hut  all  these  wrought 
that  ojie  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  zvilled*.  And  now,  imagine  a  church  of 
Christians  under  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  Lord's  im- 
mediate disciples,  and  exhibiting  to  the  world  around 
them  such  gifts  as  these.  Represent  to  yourselves,  first, 
a  numberof  plain  unlearned  men,  delivering  a  doctrine, 
perfectly  worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  mankind ;  evidently  and  vastly  more  so, 
tiian  all  the  discoveries  of  unassisted  reason,  in  all  ages, 
put  together,  had  been  able  to  furnish  ;  professing 
themselves  to  have  received  and  been  charged  to 
spread  it  through  the  earth,  by  a  person  of  a  charac- 
ter absolutely  faultless  ;  whose  birth  and  actions,  and 
every  thing  material  that  bcfel  him,  had  been  gradu- 
ally foretelling  ever  since  the  creation,  and  all  came 
to  pass  accordingly  ;  whom,  in  farther  confirmation 
of  his  authority,  the}'  had  seen,  for  years,  performing 
daily  miracles  of  tlie  highest  power,  and  the  tenderest 
goodness  j  whom  they  had  seen  supporting  the  reality 
of  his  mission  by  calmly  delivering  himself  up,  and 
sufferinc  death  on  the  cross;  whom  vet  afterwards 
*  1  Cor.  xii.  S-  11. 
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they  frequently  beheld  alive  and  conversed  with,  till 
at  length  while  they  stood  by  him,  a  cloud  received 
him  into  heaven  :  supposing  them  all  to  persist  unani- 
mously in  this  account,  without  any  possible  interest 
to  serve  by  it,  and  with  the  hourly  danger  of  being 
detected,  if  what  they  said  was  false  ;  to  have  conti- 
nually before  their  eyes,  and  one  after  another  to 
undergo,  at  considerable  distances  of  time,  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness,  everything  that  can  be  dreadful 
to  human  creatures,  merely  for  asserting  these  facts, 
and  behaving  suitably  to  them  :  such  a  testimony  to 
such  a  religion,  must  surely  without  any  additional 
proof,  appear  thoroughly  convincing  to  every  honest 
and  reasonable  mind.  But  lest,  after  all,  it  should  be 
thought  possible,  that  these  witnesses  might  either, 
by  some  strange  means,  be  all  deceived  in  every  one 
of  the  abovementioned  evidences:  or  all  agree  (though 
one  sees  not  why  they  should,  or  how  with  any  suc- 
cess they  could),  to  deceive  others  in  them  :  let  it  be 
farther  supposed,  that  from  being  ignorant  and  slow 
of  understanding,  as  they  notoriously  were,  they  now 
of  a  sudden  speak  with  a  ivisdom  and  a  spirit,  which 
their  adversaries  are  not  able  to  resist*;  that  from  beins: 
exceedingly  timorous  mortals,  they  are  likewise  of 
a  sudden,  when  there  is  more  ground  for  fear  than 
ever,  become  totally  void  of  fear,  and  rejoice  to  suffer 
in  defence  of  their  cause:  that  being  well  known 
neither  to  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  learning  in 
their  own  country,  nor  yet  to  have  travelled,  out  of  it; 
well  known  to  have  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  no  other 
dialect,  than  their  native  rustic  idiom  of  Gulilee; 
(which  they  had  not  skill  enough  to  disguise,  when 
they  would  have  wished  it  most,  but  were  betrayed 
by  their  speech,  and  found  out  for  what  they  were) ; 
*  Acts  vi.  10. 
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that  these,  quickly  after,  are  qualified  to  discourse 
fluently  and  properly  with  men  of  all  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  and  that  ^ocA  Jiears  them  speak, 
in  their  own  tongues,  the  ivonderful  zvorks  of  God  * : 
that,  farther  still,  they  can  foretell  things  future, 
discern  the  very  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  heal  diseases, 
raise  the  dead,  inflict  miraculous  punishments  on 
their  opposers  ;  in  a  word,  can  work  all  the  wonders, 
which  they  affirm  their  Master  to  have  wrought ;  and, 
which  is  more,  enable  others,  altogether  strangers  to 
them,  immediately  on  their  believing,  to  work  the 
same :  what  can  there  be  wanting  to  satisfy  every 
examiner  completely  ;  and  whence  can  these  things 
proceed,  but  from  the  powder  of  the  divine  Spirit  ? 

Now  such  were  the  proofs  on  which  the  first 
Christians  assert  they  received  their  religion:  and 
their  very  reception  of  it,  notwithstanding  such  pre- 
judices of  education  against  it,  and  threatening  dis- 
couragements from  it,  is  the  strongest  presumption, 
that  the  arguments  urged  to  them  were  convincing, 
and  their  belief  undeniably  true.  It  is  an  acknov/- 
ledged  fact,  that  Christianity  spread  in  a  very  few 
years  through  every  nation  then  known,  and  that 
multitudes  of  every  rank  embraced  it.  Now  by 
what  possible  means  could  a  faith,  so  intirely  oppo- 
site to  the  established  superstitions  of  all  countries, 
and  the  favourite  vices  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
them,  be  thus  propagated,  in  a  knowing  and  inqui- 
sitive age,  by  a  handful  of  men,  without  learning 
and  without  power,  against  all  the  learning  and 
power  of  the  world,  vigorously  and  without  delay 
applied  to  withstand  it,  but  by  such  testimonies  of 
the  divine  Spirit  in  its  favour,  as  the  first  Christians 
unanimously  say  attended  its  progress  ?  These  af- 
*  Acts  ii,  S.  11. 
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ford  a  clear  explication  of  this  wonderful  change  : 
and  fair  inquiry  will  shew,  that  nothing  else  can. 
It  is  easy  to  pick  out  little  cavils,  nay  indeed  to 
raise  very  plausible  objections  here  and  there, 
against  the  evidence  of  any  thing.  It  is  easier  still 
to  get  a  few  general  phrases,  of  enthusiasm  and  bigot- 
ry and  imposture  and  credulity,  and  throw  them  about 
at  random.  But  let  any  unbeliever  take  only  the  un- 
doubted facts,  relating  to  Christianity  in  its  first  rise, 
and  try  to  solve  them  upon  his  principles,  entering 
into  particulars;  and  he  will  find  it  impracticable,  not 
only  to  give  any  account  attested  by  history,  how  they 
did  happen,  (though  that  he  ought  to  do),  but  even 
any  guess  or  imaginary  supposition  how  they  could 
happen,  if  our  religion  be  false,  that  will  not  be  full  of 
infinitely  greater  difficulties  and  incredibilities,  than 
he  can  pretend  to  alledge  against  the  truth  of  it. 
And  therefore  either  the  Gospel  prevailed  by  these 
miracles,  for  which  we  contend,  or  its  prevailing 
without  them  was  the  most  amazing  miracle  of  all. 

But  besides  this  way  of  reasoning,  to  prove,  that 
there  must  have  been  such  gifts,  we  have  direct  his- 
torical evidence,  that  there  actually  were  such. 

Indeed  what  you  have  already  heard  concerning 
them,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  carries  with  it 
very  sufficient  authority.  For  that  book  was  the 
work  of  an  author,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  had 
means  of  being  well  acquainted  with  what  he  re- 
lates, and  could  have  no  temptation  to  write  false- 
hoods ;  and  was  allowed,  by  those  who  must  knou', 
to  have  written  truth.  But  the  argument  from  St. 
Paul's  epistles  appears  to  be  somewhat  stronger  yet  : 
and  the  strength  of  it  lies  in  this  narrow  compass  : 
that  they  were  certainly  written  by  him;  and  imme- 
diately received,  and  highly-esteemed,  by  the  several 
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churches  to  whom  they  are  directed  :  that  in  them 
he  mentions  frequently  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  as  then  subsisting  in  those  churches;  thi\X  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  this,  had  there  been  no 
such  thing;  or  if  he  had,  he  and  his  letters  could 
never  have  been  respected,  as  they  certainly  were. 

For  the  first  point,  that  these  epistles  are  really 
his,  w  e  have  the  strongest  external  evidence  imagin- 
able :  the  testimon}''  of  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
of  many  who  lived  immediately  after  him,  and  the 
universal  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  internal 
marks  and  characters  of  their  being  genuine,  are,  if 
possible,  yet  more  convincing  to  a  judge  of  such 
matters.  There  is  an  evident  air  and  look  of  truth 
and  preciseness  preserved  throughout  them.  The 
numbers  of  persons  on  various  occasions  named  in 
them  ;  the  minute  directions  and  orders  that  are 
sent ;  the  obscuritj^  of  several  passages,  occasioned 
by  their  referring  to  questions  asked  and  accounts  of 
things  given  by  the  churches,  and  to  their  present 
situation,  in  one  respect  or  another,  are  manifest 
tokens  that  they  are  what  they  profess  to  be.  A 
writer  of  counterfeit  pieces  would  either  be  too  art- 
ful to  venture  into  such  particulars,  or  must  have 
failed  in  some  of  them.  But  then  the  reception  of 
them  by  the  congregations,  to  which  they  are  in- 
scribed, completes  the  impossibility  of  a  fraud.  Sup- 
pose an  impostor  to  draw  up  letters  of  a  consider- 
able length  to  such  and  such  societies,  churches  for 
instance,  relating  to  many  of  their  members  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  many  things,  of  many  sorts, 
done,  believed,  or  debated  amongst  them,  and  not  to 
make  in  any  one  of  these  a  single  mistake,  which  is 
quite  inconceivable  :  yet,  w  hen  these  performances 
came  into  the  bauds  of  these  persons,  pretending  in 
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the  title  to  have  been  sent  to  them  or  their  fathers, 
not  many  years  before,  can  it  be  imagined,  they  will 
all  agree  to  receive  them  as  such,  though  till  then 
they  had  neither  original,  nor  copy,  nor  memory, 
nor  tradition  of  them  ?  A  false  history  may  creep 
silently  into  the  M'orld,  and  obtain  credit  by  degrees. 
A  false  collection  of  letters  may  impose  on  strangers, 
remote  in  place  or  time:  but  that  the  very  men,  or 
body  of  men,  to  whom  they  declare  themselves  to 
have  been  written  a  little  while  ago,  and  who  abso- 
lutely know  nothing  of  their  ever  being  written  to 
them  at  all,  should  believe  in  them,  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable :  and  stiR  more  so,  if  these  letters  affirm 
such  extraordinary  things  to  be  then  doing  amongst 
them,  as  could  not  have  been  forgotten,  if  they  had 
been  done,  and  yet  are  not  remembered.    Now  it 
never  was,  or  can  be  denied,  that  St.  Paul's  epistles 
were  admitted  as  his,  and  honoured  as  sacred,  were 
continually  read  and  quoted   both  in  private  and 
public,  by  tiiose  churches,  of  which  they  bear  the 
names,  not  some  ages  after  his  death,  for  then  there 
might  have  been  colour  for  a  charge  of  imposition, 
but  from  his  own  days  downwards.     Nay,  if  we 
allow  the  testimony  of  early  and  venerable  writers, 
his  originals  themselves  were  preserved  there  (a  thing 
by  no  means  unlikely)  to  following  generations. 

Now  in  these  epistles,  thus  proved  authentic,  the 
miraculous  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  appear  to 
have  been  common  amongst  Christians.  The  work- 
ers of  miracles,  they  who  spoke  with  tongues,  who 
prophesied,  who  had  the  gift  of  healing,  are  men- 
tioned there  as  familiarly  as  the  Apostles,  elders  and 
teachers.  Nay  farther,  as  the  exercise  of  some  of 
these  powers  in  the  church,  it  seems,  was  irregular 
sometimes,  and  made  confusion,  there  are  many  di- 
VbL.  IV.  1 
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rections  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  lor  the  regulation 
of  it.  And  farther  still,  because  the  persons  indued 
with  them  were  too  apt  to  value  themselves,  and  be 
valued  by  others,  immoderately  on  account  of  them, 
he  insists  very  much,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity, on  the  preferableness  of  charily,  that  is,  of 
love  to  God  and  man,  before  speaking  ivith  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels,  before  projjhecy,  before  the 
faitii  that  could  remove  mountains*.  Is  it  possible 
now  that  all  this  should  be  written  to,  and  received 
and  respected  by  persons,  who  had  no  such  gifts 
amongst  them  ?  Is  it  possible  also,  that  St.  Paul, 
when,  as  we  find  in  these  very  letters,  he  had  rivals 
and  enemies  in  these  churches,  men  of  interest  and 
influence,  of  art  and  subtlety,  should,  in  the  face  of 
them  all,  appeal,  as  he  doth,  to  miracles  performed 
by  himself  and  others,  for  a  proof  of  his  authority 
and  doctrine,  before  their  eyes,  if  in  reality  neither 
he,  nor  any  one  else,  had  ever  performed  any  ?  Ob- 
serve, how  he  expostulates  with  the  Galatians,  on 
the  danger  of  their  apostatizing  from  the  Gospel  to 
the  law.  O  foolish  Galatians,  zvho  hath  bewitched 
you,  that  you  should  not  obey  the  truth  ?  This  only 
would  I  learn  of  you.  Received  ye  the  Spirit,  the  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  works  of 
the  laiv,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?  He  that  mini- 
stereth  the  Spirit  to  you  and  zoorketh  miracles  among 
you,  doth  he  it  by  the  ivorks  of  the  law,  or  the  hearing 
of faith-\}  Again,  he  boldly  pleads  to  the  Judaizing 
Roman  converts,  those  things  which  Christ  had 
lorought  by  him  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient,  by  ivord 
QJid  deed,  through  mighty  sig?is  and  wonders,  hy  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  J.  And  when,  amongst 
the  Corinthians,  his  apostleship  had  been  questioned 

*  1  Cor,  xiii.  ],  2.    +  Gal.  iii   1,2,5.    |  Horn.  xv.  18,  IQ. 
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hy  some,  his  answer  is,  Ti  tdi/  the  S2g7is  of  an  apostle 
ivere  ivroiight  among  you  in  wonders  and  mighty 
deeds  *  :  and  from  the  consciousness  which  he  had 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  he  threatens  to  come  to 
them  again  shortly,  and  know,  not  the  speech  of  them, 
which  are  puffed  up,  but  the  power.  For  the  kingdom 
of  God,  he  adds,  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power  ■f:  agree- 
ably to  what  he  had  told  them  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter; that  his  own  preaching  had  not  been  zvith  inticing 
words  of  maris  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  of  power,  that  their  faith  might  sta?id,  not  in  the 
tvisdom  of  men,  hut  in  the  power  of  God\.  Now  as  it 
must  be,  not  only  in^prudence,  but  madness  in  him, 
to  speak  of  these  things,  if  they  were  not  true  ;  so 
his  speaking  of  them  could  not  but  have  produced 
the  intire  rejection  of  his  epistles  and  himself,  if  the 
several  churches  had  not  known  them  to  be  true. 
And  therefore,  since  these  churches  did  continue  to 
reverence  him  and  them  as  of  more  than  human  au- 
thority, it  follows,  that  these  operations  and  miracles 
were  both  real  and  frequent  amongst  all  Christians 
in  general.  For  even  when  he  was  congratulating 
the  illustrious  church  of  Corinth  on  her  gifts,  he 
doth  not  hint  to  her  (many  and  great  as  we  know 
they  were)  that  she  was  before,  but  only  not  behind 
others  in  that  respect  §. 

And  now  what  remains  is,  that  being  satisfied  of 
the  certainty  of  these  things,  we  lay  seriously  to 
heart  the  proper  inferences  from  them ;  which  are  in- 
deed too  many  to  be  enlarged  on  at  present,  but  hap- 
pily too  plain  to  need  it.  In  general  it  follows,  that 
the  religion,  which  we  profess,  is  no  other  than  the 
truth  of  God:  the  doctrines  of  it,  however  mysteri- 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  t  1  Cor.  iv.  ly,  20. 
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oils,  reasonable  objects  of  firm  belief  j  the  precepts, 
however  difficult,  matter  of  indispensable  duty ;  its 
glorious  rewards,  secure  to  every  good  person ;  its 
dreadful  punishments,  unavoidable  by  every  bad  one. 
More  particularly  in  regard  to  that  Spirit,  which  tes- 
tifies these  things,  it  follows,  that  we  should  honour 
him,  as  possessed  of  those  divine  attributes,  which 
they  imply,  and  which  the  Scripture  ascribes  to  him 
repeatedly  ;  that  we  should  make  our  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments for  these  his  outward  manifestations, 
and  pray  for  his  inward  and  saving  influences  on  our 
souls ;  that  we  should  receive  the  Gospel  more  sub- 
missively, and  obey  it  more  diligently,  for  his  having 
ratified  and  confirmed  it  in  so  unparalleled  a  manner; 
often  recollecting  for  this  purpose  that  awful  admo- 
nition :  if  the  zvord  spoken  by  angels,  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, zcas  steadfast,  and  every  transgressioji  received  a 
just  recompence  of  reicard  ;  how  shall  zee  escape,  if  ive 
neglect  so  great  salvatio  n;  ichich  at  the  first  began  to 
bespoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard  him  ;  God  also  bearing  them  zuitness,  both 
xvith  signs  and  zvonders,  and  xcith  divers  iniracles  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost*}  To  whom,  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  &c. 

*  Heb.  ii.  2,  34. 
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JOHN  xiv.  15,  16,  17. 
IF  YE  LOVE  ME,  KEEP  MY  COiMMANDMENTS. 

AND  r  WILL  PRAY  THE  FATHER,  AND  HE  SHALL  GIVE  YOU 
ANOTHER  COMFORTER,  THAT  HE  MAY  ABIDE  WITH  YOU 
FOR  EVER: 

EVEN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  TRUTH,  WHOM  THE  WORLD  CANNOT 
RECEIVE,  BECAUSE  IT  SEETH  HiM  NOT,  NEITHER  KNOW- 
ETH  him:  BUT  YE  KNOW  HIM,  FOR  HE  DWELLETH  WITH: 
YOU,  AND  SHALL  BE  IN  YOU. 

/^UR  blessed  Lord  might  very  possibly  design  to 
comprehend  in  this  promise  all  the  benefits, 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  confer  on  his  follow- 
ers. But  his  expressions  plainly  shew,  that  he  had 
chiefly  in  view,  not  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
but  the  directing  and  comforting  influences  of  his 
grace.  For  these  alone  are  given  to  all,  who  love 
Christ  and  keep  his  commandments  .-  these  alone  were 
to  abide  ivith  Christians  for  ever :  these  alone  the 
tvorld  could  not  receive,  because  they  would  not  suffer 
themselves  to  see  or  know  them  :  and,  though,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  less  illustrious,  they  are,  in  reality,  a 
more  important  gift,  than  those  of  tongues  and  mi- 
racles. For  though  the  latter  were  powerful  means 
of  making  religion  believed,  the  former  only  can 
bring  it  to  be  practised ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  ne- 
cessary to  teach  and  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  inward 
grace :  that  men  may  Cxirnestly  pray  for  it,  faithfully 
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use  it,  and  heartily  rejoice  in  it.  Some,  indeed,  have 
abused  the  persuasion  of  GocVs  working  in  them  to  a 
neglect  of  working  out  their  ozvn  salvation*.  Some 
have  mistaken  the  feelings  of  an  enthusiastic  warmth 
for  testimonies  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  some  have  done 
extravagant,  and  ot Iters  wicked  actions,  under  pre- 
tence of  his  direction.  But  as  their  ascribing  too 
much,  can  never  warrant  our  ascribing  too  little  to 
his  intlucnce  on  our  hearts ;  and  error  is  best  confut- 
ed, not  by  maintaining  the  opposite  error,  but  by 
setting  forth  the  truth  :  I  shall  therefore  endeavour, 

I.  To  shew  the  credibility  of  this  influence  from 
reason : 

II.  To  give  a  more  certain  and  full  account  of  it 
from  Scripture : 

III.  To  reconcile  it  with  experience:  And 

IV.  To  make  suitable  inferences  from  the  whole. 
I.  To  shew  its  credibility  from  reason ;  which, 

however  needless,  if  men  regarded  Scripture  as  they 
ought,  may  be  useful  in  disposing  them  to  regard  it 
more  than  they  do. 

A  little  inspection  into  ourselves  will  convince  us, 
what  imperfect  creatures  we  are;  and  how  poorly 
qualified  lor  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue.  We 
have  indeed,  by  nature,  a  general  knowledge  of  our 
duty,  and  very  just  motives  to  it,  with  some  disposi- 
tions in  its  favour.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  much  inattention  to  religious  truths,  and  great 
prejudices  against  them  :  we  have  many  bad  inclina- 
tions to  mislead  us :  m'C  have  an  indolence  that  lets 
them  easily  prevail  over  us  :  we  are  in  a  world,  full  of 
ill  examples  and  vicious  maxims  of  life  ;  of  intice- 
ments  to  unlawful  pleasures,  p'ovocations  to  immo- 
derate resentment,  temptations  to  ambition,  envy, 
*  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 
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covetousness,  every  sin.  And  sometimes  a  number 
of  these  enemies  are  combined  together  so  strongly, 
and  attack  us  so  unprepared,  that  a  much  greater 
force,  than  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
would  be  very  unHkely  to  stand  against  them.  And 
when  once  they  overcome  us,  every  fall  makes  way 
for  another ;  the  sensibility  of  conscience  decays, 
good  affections  are  stifled,  wrong  passions  inflamed, 
wrong  customs  formed ;  and  reason  habituated  to  be 
over-powered,  yields  at  length  without  struggle. 
Now  what  is  there  to  be  expected,  for  the  future, 
from  men,  unassisted  in  these  circumstances  ?  It  does 
not  follow,  indeed,  that  they  \v\l\  always  go  on  uni- 
formly to  destruction,  without  some  intervals  of  bet- 
ter purposes  and  endeavours.  From  time  to  time 
their  eyes  shall  be  opened,  their  fears  alarmed,  ex- 
cellent resolutions  made,  and,  for  a  while,  persevered 
in  most  zealously.  But  too  soon  this  fervour  cools, 
our  vigilance  abates,  a  thousand  things  happen  to 
put  us  off  our  guard  ;  and  one  thing  alone,  trusting 
in  our  own  seeming  strength,  is  sufficient  to  lull  us 
into  a  security,  that  will  prove  fatal.  Sinful  inclina- 
tions and  habits  always  retain  a  stronger  party  with- 
in us,  than  appears  ;  and  when  we  least  think  of  it, 
snatch  a  favourable  opportunity  and  recover  their 
empire,  perhaps  more  absolutely  than  before.  After 
some  experience  of  this  kind,  men  come  indeed  to 
have  less  confidence  in  themselves.  But  what  is  the 
usual  consequence  ?  Why,  that  not  looking  beyond 
themselves,  at  the  very  time  of  forming  good  pur- 
poses, they  scarce  hope  to  keep  them  ;  and  so  their 
efforts  grow  daily  more  heartless  and  faint,  till  at  last 
they  become  quite  weary  of  the  fruitless  trouble;  and 
it  may  be,  instead  of  trying  any  longer  to  be  good, 
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labour  to  persuade  themselves,  that  they  neither  need 
nor  can  he  so.  • 

This  is  plainly  (ask  your  hearts  if  it  be  not)  the 
conamou  course  of  things;  the  daily  event  of  the 
combat,  bctvv'een  mere  human  virtue,  and  the  trials, 
which  this  worhi  throws  in  its  way.  Yet  all  the 
while  it  is  an  evident  truth,  that  the  very  end  of  our 
being  is,  the  practising  of  these  duties,  which  we  find 
so  difiicult ;  and  the  rooting  out  of  these  sins  to  which 
we  feel  ourselves  so  prone.  Now  what  God  hath 
made  us  for,  he  must  some  w^ay  have  provided  we 
should  be  able  to  do,  in  such  measure  as  he  will  ac- 
cept. He  most  clearly  sees  the  dangers  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  and  the  poor  degree  of  strength  and 
preparation,  with  which  we  meet  them.  The  never- 
ceasing  influences  of  his  providence  preserve  and  ac- 
tuate every  part  of  the  material  world.  And  can  we 
imagine  that  he,  who  is  always  taking  care  of  all  his 
other  works,  down  to  the  very  meanest  things  on  this 
earth,  will  disregard  the  most  important  thing  in  it, 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  souls  of  men  ?  It  would  be 
injuring  his  goodness,  his  holiness,  to  think  so. 

It  is  true,  beings  endued  with  free  will  and  choice, 
as  we  are,  must  not  be  acted  on  so  as  to  destroy  it, 
but  suitably  to  their  nature.  And  how  many  such 
methods  may  there  be  within  the  reach  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  ?  He  who  hath  given  us  all  the 
inward  principles  we  have,  cannot  he,  at  pleasure, 
repair  their  decays,  restrain  their  vehemence,  rectify 
their  disorders  ?  He,  who  hath  established  the  ways 
by  which  his  creatures  communicate  their  minds 
one  to  another,  must  not  he  be  able  to  communicate 
himself  to  them,  when  he  judges  it  proper;  to  repre- 
sent the  beauty  of  goodness,  the  deformity  of  sin  ;  to 
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suggest  proper  motives  of  duty  and  interest;  to  turn 
their  attention  from  dangerous  objects;  to  inspire 
them  with  religious  and  virtuous  affections ;  to  bring 
into  their  minds  just  and  wise  rules  of  conduct;  and 
all  this  at  such  times,  as  shall  be  most  needful  for  our 
reformation,  our  safety,  our  improvement  ?  These  in- 
visible operations  of  God  on  our  minds,  are  plainly 
no  more  inconsistent  with  our  liberty,  than  the  se- 
cret or  open  persuasions  of  our  fellow-mortals  are. 
And  therefore  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  as  we,  who 
have  so  little  goodness,  are  prompted  by  it  however 
to  advise  and  assist  each  other,  He,  who  is  absolutely 
good,  will  not  refuse  his  gracious  help,  in  such 
cases  as  really  want  it ;  and  especially  to  such  persons, 
as  humbly  desire  it,  and  honestly  make  use  of  it :  for 
careless  and  presumptuous  sinners  have  by  no  means 
the  same  ground  to  hope  for  aid  from  a  just  and  holy 
God.  But  to  what  degree  he  will  either  strengthen 
the  former,  or  admonish  the  latter,  is  intirely  beyond 
human  knowledge :  only  this  we  know,  that  he  may 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own;  and  will  do  always, 
what  he  sees  to  be  wisest  and  best. 

Nor  is  the  persuasion  of  God's  enlightening  and 
assisting  men  to  perform  their  duty,  a  notion  started 
in. these  later  ages  of  the  world ;  but,  from  early  times 
the  best  and  most  considerate,  even  of  the  heathens, 
have  held  and  taught  this  doctrine :  and  all  men 
every  where  implicitly  own  it,  by  offering  up  pra  vers 
to  heaven  for  direction,  how  they  should  act  for  help 
and  success  in  their  attempts :  of  which  prayers  the 
faith  of  a  divine  interposition  is  the  only  possible 
ground.  These  things,  put  together,  must  surely,  at 
least,  prepare  ys  to  receive  more  readily,  and  with 
more  intire  confidence  in  it,  that  fuller  light,  of  which 
1  now  proceed, — 
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II.  To  give  some  account  from  Scripture.  There 
we  are  taught,  that  human  nature  is  corrupt  and 
degenerate,  and  no  longer  able  to  stand  alone  against 
the  temptations  which  itself  breeds;  and  yet  less  when 
they  are  strengthened  by  the  suggestions  of  wicked 
men,  and  of  our  adversaiy  the  devil,  u  ho  as  a  roaring 
lion  xvalketh  about,  seeking  zcliom  he  may  devour*  :  that 
therefore  our  Maker,  who  still  requires  obedience 
from  his  creatures,  and  yet  doth  not  require  impos- 
sibilities, hath  from  the  beginning  striven  with  the 
badf,  and  ins/nicfed^  and  established^  the  good,  by 
his  Spirit  within  them^\ ;  though  it  were  more  abund- 
antly poured  forth,  when  the  Gospel  was  published  : 
from  which  we  learn,  that  except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven**:  that  by  the  spirit  of  adoption^-\,  changing 
our  nature  and  condition,  we  are  intitled,  through 
faith  in  Christ,  to  call  God  our  Father:  and  that  if 
ue,  being  evil,  know  hozv  to  give  good  gifts  unto  our 
children;  much  more  shall  our  Father  in  heaven  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  hijnXl-  Now  in  this 
declaration  our  blessed  Redeemer  evidently  means, 
not  giving  his  miraculous  powers  {which  few  in  pro- 
portion ever  had,  and  perhaps  none  ever  presumed 
to  request  for  themselves),  but  his  saving  graces; 
which,  to  use  the  preceding  words,  every  one,  that 
seeketh,  fndetli ;  and  which  answer  in  the  spiritual 
life,  to  bread  in  the  natural.  Accordingly  St.  Paul, 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, pravs,  that  the  fellozcship  or  communion,  the 
communication  of  the  blessings,  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
may  be  witJi  them  all,  as  well  as  the  grace  of  our  Lord 

*  1  Pet.  V.  S.  t  Gen.  vi.  3.  ;  Neh.  ix.  20. 

5  Ps.  li.  12.  II  Gen.  xli.  38.  **  John  iii.  5. 

tt  Rom.  viii.  15.  U  Luke  xi.  13, 
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Jesus  Chris  I,  and  the  love  of  God.  Certainly  this 
means,  not  a  benefit  peculiar  to  a  few  in  the  primitive 
days,  but  an  influence  from  the  Blessed  Spirit  on  the 
soul,  of  which  every  true  believer  in  every  age  might 
partake. 

Thus  then  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  all  Christians. 
And,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  same  Scriptures  more 
particularly,  he  opens  our  iinder standings  *  and 
hearts^,  that  we  may  discern  our  lost  condition, 
by  sin  original  and  actual;  may  attend  to  the  offers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  knozo  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  us  of  God^.  He  also  inclines  our  souls  not  only 
to  embrace,  but  obey  the  truth^.  Such  as  comply 
with  his  motions,  he  leads\\  uniformly  on  to  their  ma- 
turity in  goodness,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ**.  Those  who  deviate  from  the  right 
way,  he  brings  backft  j  by  representing,  partly  the 
terrors  of  religion,  partly  the  mercies ;  renews  them  in 
the  spirit  of  tlf  ir  minds\\,  and  forms  them  again  to 
the  image  of  God.  In  this  manner  he  conducts  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ;  lielps  their  infirmities  in  their 
devotions,  making  intercession  within  the?n^^-,  enables 
them  to  profit  by  the  ordinances  appointed  for  thcm||  |I; 
teaches  them  all  things,  which  they  need  to  know***; 
in  every  affliction  and  temptation  makes  his  grace 
sufficient  for  them-\^-\.  Proportionably  as  they  use 
these  advantages  well,  he  flls  them  with  the  fruits  of 
the  'S'pirit,  which  are  in  all  goodness  and  righteousness 
and  truthXXX:  and  thus  is  present  ccith  them,  and  dzi^ells 
in  them  continually  more  and  more,  so  that  ihey  grow 
vp,  to  use  the  Apostle's  expressions,  into  temples 
*  Luke  XMv.  45.  +  Acts  xvi.  14.  I  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 
k  1  Pet.  i.  2,  22.         I!  R')m.  viii.  14.    Gal.  v.  IS. 

**  Eph.  iv.  13.  +t  Vi.  c.xix.  176".     It  Eph.  iv.  23. 

§§  Rom.  viii.  26.  1  Cor.  xii.  7.     ***  John  ii.  20^  27. 

■ttt  2  Cor.  xii.  9.        jn  Eph.  V.  5.    Phil.  i.  11. 
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of  the  IIolxj  GJiosf,  habitations  of  God  through  tkd 
Spirit*. 

Not  that  all  good  Christians  have  an  equal  sense, 
or  equal  share,  of  this  happiness.  For  though  they 
must  feel,  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  the  good  dis- 
positions which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  wrought  in 
them  J  yet  fears  and  doubts  concerning  their  spiritual 
state  may,  at  times  especially,  prevail:  and  the  best 
persons,  through  mistaken  opinion,  or  constitutional 
lovvness  of  spirits,  think  too  ill  of  themselves;  as  the 
worst  })eop!e  often  think  too  well,  and  have  lively 
perceptions  of  groundless  confidence.  It  is  not 
therefore  by  our  inward  enjo3'ments,  but  our  obedi- 
ence, that  we  are  to  judge  of  our  condition.  How- 
ever, generally  speaking,  in  those  of  confirmed  good- 
ness, the  Spirit  bears  witness  powerfully  unth  their 
spirit,  makes  the  testimony  of  their  conscience  clear 
and  strong,  that  they  are  the  children  of  Godf.  And 
hence  arises  that  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost\  the  Comforter, 
which  is  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  happiness;  that 
assurance  of  God's  favour,  which  is  called,  in  Scrip- 
ture, being  sealed  with  the  spirit  of  proynise,  the  earn- 
est of  our  inheritance^. 

And  now,  having  seen  what  reason  and  Scripture 
teach  in  tl;is  matter,  it  will  be  time  to  enquire, 

III.  Whether  sad  experience  doth  not  contradict 
both.  For  it  will  be  said,  AVho  is  there,  that  feels 
any  other  principle  moving  within  him,  than  the 
natural  workings  of  his  own  mind  ?  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  generality  of  men,  at  least,  have  no 
such  perception  of  any  secret  impulses  upon  them, 
as  can  make  it  certain,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
author  of  them,  any  otherwise  than  as  we  know,  that 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  19.    Eph.  ii.  21,  22.  +  Rom.  viii.  16. 

+  Roiu.  xiv.  17.  §  Eph-  i-  13,  14. 
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every  good  gift  is  from  above*.  Yet  sometimes  a  re- 
ligious or  virtuous  thought  shall  present  itself  to  us  so 
very  suddenly  and  seasonably,  that  we  cannot  but 
have  a  more  particular  persuasion,  if  we  reflect  at  all, 
(6f  its  proceeding  immediately  from  a  gracious  invi- 
sible t'ovver.  But  were  this  otherwise :  we  every  day- 
see  persons  influenced  by  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
strongly  too,  without  perceiving  it  in  the  least.  And 
is  not  our  Creator  infinitely  abler  to  do  the  same 
thing?  Our  Saviour  argues  very  justly:  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  lisleth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  (Did  zvhi- 
ther  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  tlie  spirit^. 
The  very  motion  of  the  air  is  much  too  subtle  to 
have  its  course  and  the  manner  of  its  operations  mi- 
nutely traced  ;  yet  its  efiects  are  very  manifest,  and 
very  great.  Thus  likewise  the  Spirit  of  God,  though 
it  be  invisible,  is  yet  powerful  in  its  movements, 
producing  such  changes  in  the  heart,  as  nothing  else 
can. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  "  even  of  these  effects 
there  is  by  no  means  the  evidence,  which  might  be 
expected.  Many  persons  are  as  bad,  as  they  well 
can  be:  and  few,  if  any,  so  good,  as  they  easily 
might  be  :  where  then  is  the  proof  of  those  heavenly 
influences,  which  are  to  reform  the  one  sort  and  per- 
fect the  other?"  Now  we  should  remember,  that 
throughout  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  rational 
creatures,  he  in  no  case  doth  so  much  as  he  can: 
for  doing  less  is  more  properly  suited  to  their  make. 
As  we  have  not  by  nature  a  suflicient  power,  he  is 
ready  to  add  to  it.  But  as  we  have  by  nature  some 
power,  of  taking  preliminary,  though  of  themselves 
ineffectual,  steps  towards  amendment,  he  requires  we 
-should  first  exert  that:  and  ordinarily  will  make  our 

•  James  i.  IT-  t  John  Jii.  8. 
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behaviour  the  measure  of  his  own :  though  sometimes 
that  he  may  shew  the  exceeding  richex  of  his  grace^,  he 
extends  uncommon  degrees  of  it  to  very  great  siimers. 
Our  Saviour  therfeforo,  when  in  the  text  he  ijromises 
the  Holy  S[)i;it  to  his  disciples,  doth  it  only  on  the 
condition,  that,  with  the  t;trength  which  they  already 
had,  they  kept  his  ccmmajubnents :  and  telJs  them 
that  the  rest  of  the  icorld  cannot  receive  this  Comforter, 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knovoeth  him;  they 
turn  their  eyes  from  the  light,  and  harden  themselves 
against  feeling  conviction.  Yet  even  such  he  treats, 
by  his  Spirit,  for  some  time,  in  the  manner,  which 
himself  describes:  BeJiold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and 
knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
Iivillcome  in  to  him-f.  But  if  men  resist  the  Holy  Ghostly., 
grieve  him^,  and  do  despite  to  him\\ ;  no  wonder,  if  at 
last  he  depart,  and  leave  them  to  the  sin  and  misery, 
which  they  have  chosen.  For  into  a  malicious  soul 
•wisdom  shall  not  enter ;  nor  dwell  in  the  body,  that  is 
subject  unto  sin.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  discipline  will 
flee  deceit;  and  remove  from  thoughts,  that  are  zcithout 
understanding :  and  icill  not  fibide,  when  imrightcous- 
ness  Cometh  in**. 

They  then,  who  are  resolute  in  wickedness,  can 
hope  for  no  experience  of  our  Saviour's  promise:  and 
for  the  same  reason,  such  as  are  irresolute  in  good- 
ness, can  expect  but  little.  For  the  rule,  so  often 
repeated  in  the  Gospel,  is,  notwithstanding  its  first 
appearance,  very  reasonable:  u?ito  him,  that  hath, 
shall  be  given;  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance :  but 
ivhosoever  hath  not,  even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken 
from  /»V/zff :  to  all,  who  receive  and  use  the  grace  of 
God,  it  shall  be  continually  increased  j  and  from  all, 

*  Eph.  ii.  7.  t  Rev.  iii.  20.  %  Acts  vii.  51. 

§  Eph.  iv.  30.  II  Heb.  x.  29.  **  Wisd.  i.  4,  5. 

tt  Matth.  xiii,  12,  x.w.  2y.    Mark  iv.  25.    Luke  viji.  IS.  xix.  26- 
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who  repel  and  reject  it,  gradually  withdrawn.  If 
therefore  persons,  in  some  measure  well-meaning, 
too  often  feel,  and  consequently  believe,  scarce  any 
thing  of  the  good  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  the  reason  is 
plain:  either  they  neglect  themselves,  in  one  part  or 
another  of  tlieir  conduct;  or  they  trust  to  themselves, 
and  neglect  God :  of  both  which  errors  he  will  con- 
vince them.  But  if,  by  joining  earnest  prayer  with 
diligent  watchfulness,  we  draiv  nigh  unto  him,  he  ivill 
soon  draw  nigh  luito  us*,  and  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon 
us\.  Indeed  the  very  diff;^rent  etFects,  that  wc  shall 
fmd,  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  from  acting  in 
confidence  of  mere  human  strength,  and  relying  on 
the  power  of  the  divine  grace,  is  proof  sufficient 
from  experience,  that  the  cause,  which  produces 
that  ditference,  is  a  most  real  and  most  efficacious 
one.    Let  us  therefore  now  proceed, 

IV.  To  the  inferences  from,  and  uses  of,  this  doc- 
trine; which  are,  that  we  be  thankful  for  so  great  a 
blessing,  and  careful  to  improve  by  it. 

1.  That  we  be  thankful.  Indeed  the  natural  pow- 
ers, which  we  have,  are  all  of  them  the  gracious  gifts 
of  a  good  God.  But  when  these  were  so  weakened 
and  perverted,  as  they  are  by  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
our  own  transgressions,  then  to  provide  for  supplying 
their  defects  and  rectifying  their  disorders,  by  daily 
offers  of  such  light  and  strength,  as  we  daily  want, 
instead  of  leaving  us  to  ourselves,  as  we  deserved ; 
this  is  more  abundant  grace:  and  makes  our  situa- 
tion in  some  respects  better,  than  that,  from  whence 
our  first  parents  fell.  Consciousness  of  great  strength 
is  very  apt  to  lead  all  persons,  as  probably  it  led  them, 
into  unforeseen  dangers  :  which  the  more  we  despise, 
the  more  easily  they  overcome  us.  At  least,  it 
*  James  iv.  8.  t  Prov.  i.  23- 
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seldom  fails  to  give  us  an  esteem  of  and  confidence 
in  ourselves,  very  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  a 
creature.  Even  in  our  present  state,  we  are  strange- 
ly inclined  to  think  too  highly  of  our  good  qua- 
lities ;  and  to  forget,  that  whatever  zoe  have,  we  have 
received*.  How  much  more  then  should  we  do  it,  if 
our  native  poverty  were  not  so  evident  in  itself,  and  so 
clearly  taught  in  God's  word  ! 

But  farther :  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  as  powerful  a 
guard  against  despair,  as  against  pride.  Had  our 
natural  abilities  been  much  greater  than  they  are,  and 
fully  sufficient  to  resist  every  ordinary  temptation  : 
yet  had  these  been  our  whole  ground  of  hope  j  when 
any  trial  of  uncommon  difficulty  befell  us,  they  could 
not  have  increased  in  proportion  to  it,  but  must  have 
sunk  under  it.  Whereas  now  we  are  sure,  that  as  our 
danger  is,  so  shall  our  strength  be :  that  God  is  faith- 
ful, zvho  tvill  not  suffer  us  to  he  tempted  above  ivhat  zee 
lire  able;  but  tvill,  witJi  the  temptation,  make  a  ivay  to 
escape ■\.  Most  gladly  therefore,  with  St,  Paul,  may 
we  glory  in  our  infirwilies,  since  his  grace  is  sufficient 
for  us,  and  his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weak- 
ncssX  :  and  most  chearfully  may  we  set  ourselves  to 
ivork  out  our  own  salvation  ;  since  it  is  lie,  that  zcorks  in 
us,  both  to  zoill  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure^.  Let  us 
often  consider  then,  what  thankfulness  it  deserves, 
that  God's  holy  Spirit  is  thus  active  for  our  benefit : 
and  at  the  same  time  let  us  always  remember,  by 
whom  this  blessing  is  procured  for  us  :  /  zvillpray  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter.  The 
intercession  of  our  blessed  Lord,  founded  on  his  sacri- 
fice of  himself  to  divine  justice  in  our  stead,  this  is  the 
channel,  through  which  grace  is  derived  from  the 

*  1  Cor.  iv,  7,  t  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

+  2  Cur.  xii.  y.  §  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 
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fountain  of  all  good  ;  and  a  lively  faith  in  him  is  the 
only  way  of  opening  our  hearts  to  receive  the  salu- 
tary streams  of  it.  But  then,  as  faith  wilJiout  ivorks 
is  dead*,  we  must  be  sure,  carefully  to  improve  this 
invaluable  gift.  It  was  an  ancient  and  useful  precept 
of  philosophy,  that  men  should  learn  to  reverence 
themselves,  and  their  own  consciences.  If  this  were 
not  su{r]cient  to  keep  wrong  inclinations  in  awe;  it 
was  farther  directed,  that  they  should  imagine  they 
were  acting  in  the  presence  of  some  venerable  person, 
whom  they  would  be  ashamed  to  have  see  their 
wickedness  and  their  folly.  Such  as  had  perfectbr 
notions  of  things,  went  yet  further;  and  taught  men, 
that  in  all,  which  they  thought  and  did,  they  were 
under  the  eye  of  an  infinitely  just  and  holy  Being, 
the  maker,  lord  and  judge  of  all.  It  may  seem,  that 
this  consideration  is  the  very  weightiest,  that  possibly 
can  be.  And  yet  it  will  strike  us  with  an  additional 
awe,  if  we  reflect  moreover,  that  in  committing  sin, 
we  act  not  only  against  his  known  will  before  his  face, 
but  against  his  counsel  and  command  at  that  very 
time  given  us :  that  he  is  not  only  a  witness  of  the 
good  thoughts  and  suggestions  that  we  reject,  but 
himself  the  author  of  them  :  that  when  our  hearts  tell 
us  we  are  doing  ill ;  it  is  not  their  voice  merely,  but 
that  of  the  Almighty  speaking  to  us  inwardly,  that 
we  disregard.  Seldom  do  we  fail  in  any  great  in- 
stance of  our  duty,  but  something  within  at  the  in- 
stant reproaches  us  with  doing  wrong.  Were  this 
nothing  but  our  own  judgement,  we  should  be  highly 
blameable  for  contradicting  it.  But  what  conviction 
must  we  feel,  when  we  know  it  is  indeed  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  and  reflect,  how  often,  how  wilfully,  how  con- 
temptuously, we  have  disobeyed  such  a  monitor  ! 
*  James  ii.  20. 
VOL.  IV.  K 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exhorts  them  :  Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers :  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares  *.  Much  stronger  is  the 
argument,  why  we  should  admit  and  embrace  every 
pious  and  virtuous  impulse  and  suggestion  :  for  this  is 
receiving  into  our  souls  a  greater  than  angels,  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself.  Let  us  therefore  humbly  invite 
this  divine  guest  to  dwell  with  us,  and  ever  open  our 
hearts  to  his  heavenly  inspirations :  which,  as  they 
will  never  prompt  us  to  any  thing,  but  what  reason 
or  Scripture  plainly  dictates  ;  and,  by  that  one  mark, 
are  easily  distinguished  from  every  false  pretence  to 
the  Spirit ;  so  they  will  effectually  enable  us,  and  they 
alone  can,  to  persevere  in  our  duty  against  all  temp- 
tations; they  will  fill  us  with  comfort  under  all  afflic- 
tions ;  daily  improve  us  in  all  virtue  a7id  godliness  of 
living,  and  make  us  at  length  completely  meet  for  the 
blessed  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light 

*  Heb.xiii.  2.  +  Col.  i.  IC. 
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GAL.  V.  22,  23. 

BUT  THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IS  LOVE,  JOY,  PEACE,  LONG- 
SUFFERING,  GENTLENESS,  GOODNESS,  FAITH,  MEEKNESS, TEM- 
PERANCE :  AGAINST  SUCH  THERE  IS  NO  LAW. 

T^HESE  words,  even  at  the  first  reading  of  them, 
present  to  us  a  very  engaging  description  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  of 
Christians  :  and  consequently  set  before  us  a  subject 
extremely  proper  for  our  attention  at  this  time  ;  when 
we  celebrate  the  effusion,  not  only  of  his  miraculous 
gifts,  but  of  his  saving  graces :  the  former  of  which 
were  no  more  than  the  means  of  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  great  ends  attained  by  it : 
the  one,  temporary  ;  the  other,  perpetual. 

But  to  apprehend  the  design  of  St.  Paul  in  this 
passage  more  completely,  it  will  be  requisite  to  bear 
in  our  minds  his  principal  intention  throughout  the 
Epistle :  which  was  to  prove,  that  believers  in  Christ 
were  not  bound  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  j  nor 
allowed,  if  they  did  observe  it,  to  consider  that  as  the 
ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God.  These  indeed 
are  points,  concerning  which  we  at  present  are  fully 
satisfied :  and  therefore  may  possibly  wonder  at  his 
taking  so  much  pains  to  clear  them  up.  But  men 
were  then  very  generally,  and  somewhat  naturally, 
inclined  to  the  contrary  doctrine :  that  law  being 
confessedly  of  divine  institution  ;  and  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles,  and  all  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 

K  2 
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having  kept  it  with  great  regard.    Consider  also,  that 
on  the  question,  whether  it  was  to  be  kept  still,  the 
practice,  not  only  of  that,  but  of  every  succeeding 
age,  greatly  depended.    For  even  we  of  this  must  have 
borne  the  yoke  of  all  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  re- 
tained all  the  statutes  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
had  it  been  at  first  decided,  that  they  continued  ob- 
ligatory.   Nay,  in  a  yet  more  important  respect  must 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  our  religion  have  been  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is ;  had  we  either  expected  to  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  our  own  righteousness  in 
fulfilling  God's  law,  as  most  of  the  Jews  did ;  which 
must  have  nourished  within  us  a  Pharisaical  pride, 
instead  of  Christian  humility :  or  had  we  been  con- 
vinced, as  we  easily  might,  that  our  best  works  cannot 
endure  the  severity  of  GocCs  judgement* ;  and  yet  had 
been  left  to  look  for  eternal  life  from  precepts,  which 
we  obeyed  so  imperfectly,  that  they  could  only  con- 
demn us,  instead  of  resting  our  hopes  on  Him  alone, 
who  came  to  save  us.    You  will  easily  infer  that  our 
mistake  would  be  equally  fatal,  were  we  now  to  trust 
solely  to  our  Christian  good  deeds,  as  if  we  had  trust- 
ed in  the  Jewish.    It  was  therefore  with  great  reason, 
and  great  benefit  to  the  faithful  of  all  times,  that  St. 
Paul  dwelt  so  much  on  these  points,  in  so  many  of 
his  Epistles,  as  he  did.    For  in  most  he  hath  incul- 
cated them  more  or  less ;  though  in  none  so  earnestly 
throughout,  as  in  that  before  us. 

But  then,  as  the  law  of  Moses  consisted  not  only 
of  religious  ceremonies,  and  rules  of  civil  government, 
but  moral  duties  likewise;  and  all  these  had  been 
observed  together  on  the  same  footing  :  to  convince 
men,  that  the  two  former  were  designed  to  subsist  no 
longer,  and  yet  preserve  a  due  regard  to  the  last,  was 

*  Art  xii; 
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an  affair  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  but  notwithstanding 
of  absolute  necessity.  And  therefore  as  soon  as  ever 
he  had  asserted  to  the  Galatians  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  them  free,  and  exhorted  them,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  stand  fast  in  it;  he 
quickly  proceeds  to  confine  it,  ver.  13,  within  its  pro- 
per bounds,  by  subjoining,  only  use  not  liberty  for  an 
occasion  to  the  flesh:  that  is,  to  any  wicked  purpose. 
For  our  propensities  to  sin  are  frequently  expressed 
in  Scripture  by  the  word  jiesh,  because  they  arise 
from  our  present  fallen  state  in  this  mortal  body:  as, 
on  the  contrary,  our  dispositions  to  good  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  spirit,  because  they  proceed 
from  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  perhaps  in  part  also,  be- 
cause they  are  approved  by  the  spirit  or  reason  of 
our  own  minds.  Thus  he  opposes  them  in  two  verses 
after:  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh. 

But  such  general  terms,  though  very  useful  on 
account  of  their  comprehensiveness,  are  liable  to  be 
misapplied,  or  passed  over  with  too  little  attention. 
And  therefore,  that  no  one  might  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  state,  since  every  thing  is  best  known  by  what 
it  doth  and  produces,  he  lays  before  them  a  catalogue 
first,  of  works  of  the  flesh,  then,  in  the  text,  of  fruits 
of  the  spirit :  for  he  will  not  honour  with  the  latter 
name  the  tinfruitful  works  of  darkness*.  The  former, 
he  saith,  are  manifest:  it  being  easy  for  persons 
themselves,  and  all  about  them,  to  see  if  they  are 
grossly  wicked.  But  whether  indeed  we  are  truly 
good,  is  a  matter  much  less  obvious ;  but  of  too 
great  consequence,  both  to  our  direction  and  our 
comfort,  not  to  be  examined  with  the  most  accurate 
care. 

•  Eph.  V.  11. 
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For  this  purpose  then  I  shall  at  present  endea- 
vour, 

I.  To  explain,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  the  nature  of 
the  several  virtues,  mentioned  in  the  text: 

II.  To  shew  in  what  sense,  and  how  far,  they  are 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit : 

III.  To  lay  before  you  the  meaning  and  import- 
ance of  that  expression,  that  against  such  there  is  no 
law. 

I.  To  explain  the  nature  of  the  several  virtues 
mentioned  in  the  text :  where  probably  the  Apostle 
did  not  intend  to  make  out  a  complete  list  of  Chris- 
tian graces;  but  to  specify  those  only,  on  which  it 
was  most  necessary  to  fix  the  minds  of  the  persons, 
to  whom  he  wrote.  The  rest  would  be  understood 
by  parity  of  reason,  or  further  instruction,  if  they 
were  not  already :  and  had  they  been  all  crowded 
together,  the  multiplicity  would  have  distracted  their 
thoughts  too  much. 

Now  the  duties,  of  which  mankind  in  general  want 
to  be  reminded  the  oftenest,  and  of  which  the  Gala- 
tians  particularly  wanted  to  be  reminded  then,  were 
those  of  kind  and  charitable  dispositions  and  beha- 
viour, one  towards  another.  They  were  engaged  in 
a  warm  dispute  upon  the  question,  which  I  began 
"with  mentioning.  Each  side  would  be  in  danger,  as 
is  always  the  case,  of  using  the  opposite  ill :  the  ju- 
daizing,  which  was  the  major  part,  of  treating  the 
advocates  for  liberty,  as  prophane  enemies  to  the 
law  of  Moses  ;  these,  of  treating  them  in  return,  as 
tyrants,  and  imposers  of  a  yoke  unnecessary  and  hurt- 
ful. But  Christianity  requires  meekness  towards  all 
men ;  especially  to  such  as  do  wrong  through  error 
of  judgement,  be  it  ever  so  greatly.  And  there- 
fore St.  Paul,  after  charging  as  many,  as  were  per- 
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suaded  of  their  liberty,  so  to  stand  fast  in  it,  as  not  to 
abuse  it,  points  out,  in  the  very  next  words,  that 
abuse,  against  which  it  was  most  needful  to  guard:' 
But  by  love  serve  one  another. 

Suitably  to  this,  the  same  virtue  stands  first  in  the 
catalogue,  with  which  the  text  presents  us :  where  it 
might  indeed  comprehend  love  to  God,  the ,  first  and 
great  commandment*;  but,  by  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows, appears  rather  to  signify  love  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Now  this  duty  needs  but  little  explana- 
tion. We  all  know  it  consists  in  good-will  to  every 
one,  to  be  shewn,  so  far  as  we  have  opportunity,  by 
every  method  which  is  consistent  with  other  obliga- 
tions ;  and  in  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  every  one,  so 
far  as  they  give  us  a  just  ground  for  it:  which  virtues 
would  so  effectually  direct  us  right  in  the  whole  of  our 
mutual  behaviour,  that  the  Apostle  hath,  with  very 
good  reason,  assured  us,  but  a  few  verses  before,  that 
all  the  laiv,  meaning  all  which  relates  to  social  con- 
duct, is  fulfilled  in  one  wordy  Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself  \. 

However,  placing  the  same  object  in  various  lights 
gives  a  fuller  view  of  each  part  of  it:  this  therefore  he 
proceeds  to  do.  And  the  first  view,  in  which  he  re- 
presents love,  is  expressed  by  the  word  joy.  Now  if 
the  former  be  understood  to  comprehend  love  to  God; 
the  latter  will  very  naturally  signify  (as  it  elsewhere 
doth),  taking  pleasure  in  the  persuasion  of  his  present 
and  future  favour.  But  if  the  one  be  confined  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  other  must  also:  and  then 
it  will  mean,  delighting  in  their  good,  spiritual  and 
temporal ;  suitably  to  the  character,  given  in  ano- 
ther Epistle,  of  charity,  the  same  word  with  love  in  the 
original,  that  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rcjoiceth  in 

*  Matt.  xxii.  38.  t  Gal.  v.  i  t. 
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the  fj-uth*;  and  to  that  description  of  ihf  kingdom  of 
(j'od,  as  ruling  in  the  heart,  which  a  third  Epistle  ex- 
hibits to  us,  that  it  consists  in  righteousness  andpeace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghosf'f;  that  is,  in  the  commu- 
nications, v/hieh  he  hath  made  of  his  gifts  and  graces, 
to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves  :  the  very  opposite 
temper  to  those  envyings,  that  are  enumerated,  just 
before  the  text,  amongst  the  zvorks  of  the  flesh. 

The  word,  peace,  also,  which  follows  next,  may 
signify  peace  with  God,  and  consequently  within 
our  own  breasts :  but  is  determined  by  the  others  on 
each  side,'  rather  to  signify,  principally  if  not  solely, 
a  peaceable  I  mper  and  conduct  towards  all  around 
US.  Long-suffering  too,  sometimes  means  patience 
under  afflictions:  but  here,  more  especially  under 
provocations  and  injuries.  Ge7itleness,  goodness  and 
meekness^  are  virtues,  v/hich  men,  how  little  soever 
they  practise  them,  understand  very  well,  and  there- 
fore nee<l  not  have  explained  to  them. 

Faith  indeed  is  a  more  ambiguous  term.  Most 
commonly  it  denotes  a  persuasion,  speculative  or 
practical,  of  divine  truths:  the  latter  of  which  is  the 
foundation,  both  of  our  obedience  to  God,  and 
of  our  acceptance  with  him.  But  sometimes  it 
relates  to  what  passes  among  men  in  society:  and 
thus  it  fcinnities  faithfulness;  or  such  a  principle, 
as  we  may  securely  have  faith  in,  and  dependance 
upon:  which  it  may  very  well  signify  here;  for 
nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  human  affairs. 
And  yet,  as  the  Apostle  seems  intent  on  re-count- 
ing tiie  good-natured,  rather  than  the  merely  useful 
virtues,  faith,  or  belief,  may  mean  in  the  text,  if 
ever  it  doth  any  where  else,  due  readiness  to  be  per- 
suaded of  what  makes  in  favour  of  persons;  as  we 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  t  l^om.  xiv.  17. 
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are  told  of  charity,  in  that  description  of  it,  which  I 
just  now  mentioned,  that  it  belicvetli  all  things,  Iwpelh 
all  things. 

The  only  remaining  virtue  is  iemjierance,  or  self- 
command.  For  the  original  word  is  by  no  means 
so  confined,  as  that,  by  which  we  translate  it,  is  in 
common  use:  but  extends  to  the  governing,  and  pre- 
serving within  its  proper  bounds,  every  movement  of 
our  hearts,  not  only  towards  pleasure,  but  wealth, 
honours,  resentment,  any  thing  indeed,  which  can 
either  intice  or  provoke  us  to  act  injuriously.  Now 
in  this  general  sense  it  most  fitly  concludes  and  com- 
pletes the  list.  For,  whatever  good  inclinations  we 
may  have,  we  shall  fail  greatly  of  being  such  as  we 
ought  in  the  community  of  mankind,  if  we  indulge 
any  mischievous  ones  along  with  them.  And  those, 
which  are  called  the  gay  vices,  produce  as  great,  per- 
haps greater  and  acuter  misery  in  the  world,  than 
downright  malice:  nay,  the  irregularities,  by  which 
men  are  said  to  hurt  no  one,  but  themselves,  always 
hurt  many  besides.  Or  could  these  things  be  other- 
wise, which  they  cannot:  the  design  of  religion  is  to 
prevent  all  hurt,  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  others:  to 
make  us  happy,  as  well  as  harmless;  hapjiy  in  the 
next  life,  as  well  as  the  present.  And  we  shall  never 
be  either,  but  by  the  practice  of  those  virtues,  which 
the  Apostle  here  tells  us,  are  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 
I  shall  now  proceed, 

II.  To  shew  you  in  what  sense,  and  how  far,  they 
are  such. 

As,  in  several  places  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  ficsh,  denotes  the  law  of  Moses,  a  great  part  of 
which  stood  only  in  carnal  ordinances*;  so  the  spirit 
likewise  often  denotes  the  purer  andsublimer  dispen- 
*  Ilcb.  ix.  10. 
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sation  of  the  Gospel* :  which  is  also  said,  more  than 
once,  to  yield  or  bring  forth  fruity ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  same  fruit  with  that  in  the  text.  But,  in  this 
chapter,  the  word,  fiesh,  hath  plainly,  as  I  have  ob- 
served to  you,  a  very  bad  sense :  and  cannot  possibly 
signify  the  law  ;  nor  the  works  of  the  flesh,  the  works 
of  the  law:  nor  consequently  can  the  spirit,  hich  isw 
the  opposite  term,  signify  here  the  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  Some  therefore,  understand- 
ing rightly  by  the  flesh  a  sinful  disposition,  have  un- 
derstood by  the  spirit  merely  a  Christian  one ;  and 
by  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  the  effects  of  that  dispo- 
sition. But  indeed  the  good  qualities,  which  you 
have  heard  explained,  are  the  several  parts,  not  the 
effects,  of  a  Christian  temper:  and  to  call  them  the 
ruit,  which  it  bears ;  when  they  are  indeed  the  in- 
gredients, of  which  it  is  composed,  would  surely  be 
an  improper  manner  of  speaking.  Others  again,  by 
the  spirit  understand  only  the  rational  principle 
within  us.  And  by  that  name  indeed  the  Scrip- 
ture often  calls  it.  But  then  the  Scripture  never 
ascribes  Christian  virtues  and  graces  to  human 
reason  alone,  as  the  productive  cause  of  them.  So 
that,  after  all,  the  common  interpretation  is  much 
the  best.  The  spirit  meant  is  the  Spirit  of  God;  our 
bad  qualities  are  from  ourselves ;  our  good  ones  from 
above.  Our  Saviour  hath  told  us,  that  as  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  tmie : 
no  more  can  we,  except  we  abide  in  him^.  And  as 
our  union  to  him,  and  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or  Gospel  state,  is  first  made  by  being  born  of 
•water  and  of  the  Spirit^;  elsewhere  called  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost\  :  so 
it  is,  through  the  same  Spirit,  dioelling  in  us,  that  we 

*  Gal.  iii.  3.  t  ^lark  iv.  8.  Col.  i.  6.  X  John  xv.  4. 
§  John  iii.  5.        \\  Tit.  iii.  5. 
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must  ever  after  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  hodij*,  and  be 
strengthejied  with  might  in  the  inner  nuin'\.  Every 
Christian  virtue  therefore  proceeds  from  the  fellowship 
ov  commiinioji  of  the  Holy  Ghosf^;  the  communication 
and  partaking  of  his  influences.  For  if  any  man 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his^.  And 
as  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  our 
heavenly  Father  zvill  give  to  them,  that  ask  hi7?t\\ :  we 
must  also  be  duly  thankful  for  the  gift;  and  ascribe 
the  good  actions,  that  we  are  able  to  do,  not  to  our- 
selves, but  to  the  grace  of  God  which  is  zvith  us9^.  We 
are  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing,  as  of  ourselves :  but 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God**. 

We  have  indeed  originally  more  or  less  of  right 
disposition,  either  remaining  in  usnotwithstandingthe 
fall,  or  restored  to  mankind  after  it,  which  prompts  us 
to  many  imperfect  instances  of  right  behaviour; 
whence  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Gentiles,  as  doin(^  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  lazvff.  But  then 
we  must  remember,  first,  that  this  and  all  our  powers 
are  the  gift  of  God;  and  secondly,  that  the  best  of 
our  natural  powers  do  not  enable  us  to  fulfil  duly  the 
law  of  Christ,  without  the  inward  motions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit :  as  on  the  other  hand,  his  motions  may 
prove  ineffectual  too,  if  we  resistl'^.  or quench^^  them; 
if  we  neglect  to  zvork  out  our  own  salvation  with  the 
strength,  which  he  gives  us,  instead  of  being  encou- 
raged to  it,  as  we  certainly  ought,  by  his  working  in 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do^  \\. 

Our  own  endeavours  then  being  still  necessary; 
and,  if  used  in  humble  dependence  on  God,  certain 

*  Rom.  viii.  13.  f  Epii.  iii.  16.  12  Cor.  xiii.  14, 

§  Rom.  viii.  9.  ||  Luke  \i.  13.  51  1  Cor.  xv.  10. 

**  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  ++  Rom.  ii.  14.  tt  Actsvii.  51. 

§§  1  Thcss.v.  19.  1111  Piiil.  ii.  12,  13. 
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of  success ;  there  can  be  no  objection  from  reason 
against  this  doctrine.  Nor  is  it  any  real  one  from 
experience,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  at  all,  an  imme- 
diate and  distinct  perception  of  these  influences. 
For  our  fellow-creatures  influence  us  often  very 
strongly,  without  our  perceiving  it:  much  more  then 
may  the  Almighty.  And  that  the  operations  of  his 
power  in  the  works  of  grace  should  be  secret  and 
silent,  and  commonly  gradual,  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, since  thej^  are  so  in  the  works  of  nature. 
This  gives  occasion  in  each  for  the  thoughtless  to 
forget  Godj  but  for  the  considerate  to  admire  him 
the  more:  w  ho  by  a  slow  and  imperceptible  progress, 
for  the  most  part,  brings  to  perfection  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  as  he  doth  those  of  the  earth;  and  the 
former,  if  due  cultivation  be  not  wanting,  w4th  in- 
fallible success ;  filing  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
always,  as  well  as  of  the  husbandman  usually,  icith 
food  and  gladness  How  very  great  cause  for  glad- 
ness a  sense  of  being  filed  nith  these  fruits  of  right' 
eousness  affords  men,  will  appear  from  proceeding, 

III.  To  lay  before  you  the  meaning  and  import- 
ance of  that  expression  in  the  text,  that  against  such 
there  is  no  law. 

Of  these  words  it  is  a  very  true  sense,  that  the 
practisers  of  the  Gospel  virtues  have  generally  speak- 
ing nothing  to  fear  from  human  laws :  and  a  very 
material  sense,  considering  what  severe  punishments 
are  frequently  incurred  by  the  contrary  vices:  on 
which  account  St.  Peter  justly  asks.  Who  is  he  that 
icill  harm  you,  if  ye  he  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ■\  ? 
But  this,  though  a  right  meaning  in  itself,  comes  far 
short  of  the  Apostle's  meaning:  which  is,  that  whereas 
the  law  of  nature  requires  obedience,  without  giving 
*  Acts  xiv,  17.  t  1  Pet-  '>'•  13- 
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any  certainty  of  pardon  and  acceptance  on  whatever 
terms,  after  disobeying :  and  the  law  of  Moses  being 
added  because  of  transgressiojis*,  that  is,  partly  to 
convince  men  of  their  transgressions,  partly  to  restrain 
them  fronj  transgressing,  increased  both  the  number 
of  duties  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  afibrded 
only  obscure  hopes,  either  of  assistance  or  forgive- 
ness: the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  revealed,  in  God's  due 
time,  to  relieve  mankind,  on  most  equitable  con- 
ditions, from  the  rigour  of  the  other  two :  supplying 
the  promise  of  mercy  after  failures,  taking  off  the 
heavy  yoke  of  ritual  observances,  producing  in  men 
the  good  dispositions  required;  and  expressly  assuring 
them  that  a  perfect  obedience  would  not  be  ex- 
pected, but  a  faithful  and  sincere  one  be  sufficient, 
in  order  to  obtain  eternal  happiness.    Against  suchy 
therefore,  as  thus  possess  and  exercise  the  several 
Christian  graces,  there  is  no  laiv.    For  them  there  is 
a  law,  to  direct  and  reward  them ;  against  them  there 
is  none,  to  sentence  and  punish  them.    The  strict 
demand  of  the  covenant  of  works  is  relaxed :  the 
burthen  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  is  removed :  and 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  f.   Still  indeed 
they  are  subject  to  the  law,  which  gave  them  this 
freedom :  they  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  zvhich  God  hath  before  ordained,  that  thei) 
should  walk  in  them  %.    But  this  the  Apostle  considers 
as  a  privilege,  not  a  servitude;  a  privilege,  however, 
necessary  to  be  used:  and  therefore  he  expresses  very 
distinctly  the  nature  of  it.    There  is  no  condemnatioii 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  :  zvho  zvalk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit  §.    For  to  be  carnally 

*  Gal.  iii.  ip.  f  Rom.  viii.  2.  %  Eph.  ii.  10. 

§  Pvora.  viii.  1. 
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minded  is  death  :  but.  to  be  spirititalli)  minded  is  life  and 
peace  *. 

Here  then  is  the  plain  trial  of  our  condition.  If 
we  are  destitute  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  bad :  if 
we  find  them  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  v,e  have  proof 
enough  of  its  being  good;  and  need  never  disquiet 
ourselves  for  want  of  any  other.  Being  able  to  tell 
the  very  moment  when  we  became  pious  and  virtuous 
is  not  material,  provided  we  are  so  now:  and  happiest 
of  all  are  they  who  remember  not  themselves  ever  to 
have  been  otherwise.  A  feeling  of  immediate  and 
sensible  assurances  of  God's  favour,  so  impressed  upon 
us,  that  we  can  certainly  distinguish  it  to  be  of  divine 
original  from  tiie  manner  in  which  it  affects  us,  may 
be  often  vouchsafed,  but  is  no  where  in  Scripture 
made  necessary :  and  all  feelings  are  imaginary  and 
deceitful,  unless  they  be  accompanied  with  that  one, 
which  the  Apostle  experienced  and  mentions:  for  our 
rejoicing  is  this,  the  testiinony  of  our  conscience,  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sinceritij  zve  have  had  our  conver- 
sation in  the  ivorld\.  Our  Saviour's  rule,  of  knoiving 
every  tree  by  its  fruity,  is  the  only  sure  way  to  judge 
of  ourselves,  as  well  as  others.  And  though  perhaps 
we  may  be  sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  judge:  or  in- 
clined, and  even  strongly,  to  fear  the  worst :  yet,  if 
this  arise,  not  from  presumptuous  sins,  or  habitual 
negligence,  but  merely  from  excessive  humility  or 
weakness  of  spirits;  a  modest  diffidence  will  never 
hinder  our  future  happiness,  nor  will  a  bold  posi- 
tiveness  ever  forward  it.  Good  men  may  be  cast 
down,  and  bad  men  elevated,  without  any  reason. 
The  former  may  see  much  in  themselves  to  dislike; 
and  yet  God  may  see  enough  of  what  he  approves  to 
accept  them :  they  may  experience  but  little  joy  in 
*  Rom.  viii.  ^.  12  Cor.  i.  12.         %  Luke  vi.  44. 
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serving  him ;  and  yet  walk  more  completely  zvoTthy 
of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing*,  for  doing  it  without 
the  encouragement  of  a  present  reward.  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  build  upon  groundless  fanqies 
of  their  own,  mistaking  them  for  divine  commu- 
nications: may  be  absolutely  confident,  wonderfully 
transported,  yet  find  themselves  at  last  fatally  de- 
ceived. It  is  not  therefore  by  their  fears,  or  their 
hopes,  or  their  raptures,  that  men  are  to  judge  of 
their  spiritual  condition.  Hereby,  saith  St,  John,  we 
do  know  that  we  know  God,  if  we  keep  his  co?Ji?nand- 
7nents  f .  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you  :  he 
that  doth  righteousness  is  righteous  :  he  that  committelh 
sin  is  of  the  devil  I. 

But  then  we  shall  miserably  cheat  ourselves,  if  we 
take  that  for  righteousness  which  is  not,  or  one  part  of 
it  for  the  whole.  If  we  mistake  a  constitutional,  or 
perhaps  affected  good-nature,  shewn,  it  may  be,  to 
extravagance  on  some  occasions,  and  not  at  all  on 
others,  for  Christian  love,  which  comprehends  every 
act  of  justice  and  mercy:  if,  with  ever  so  extensive 
a  benevolence  to  our  fellow-creatures,  we  fail  of 
governing  ourselves  by  the  rules  of  sobriety,  temper- 
ance and  chastity,  or  thinking  of  ourselves  with  due 
lowliness  of  mind^.  if,  with  the  practice  of  all  these 
duties,  we  omit  the  worship  of  God  our  Maker,  or 
perform  it  without  inward  reverence  and  affection,  or 
live  without  an  humble  sense  of  our  constant  depend- 
ance  upon  him  ;  nay,  if  we  pay  him  all  the  honour 
which  unassisted  reason  enjoins;  but  wilfully  reject, 
or  contemptuously  slight  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of 
revelation,  or  any  one  of  them:  or  if,  professing  to 
receive  and  observe  them  all,  we  are  not  careful  to 

*  Col.  i,  10.  t  1  John  ii.  p.  ;  1  .lohn  iii.  7,  8. 

*  Phil.  ii.  3. 
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improve  ourselves  by  them  into  a  Christian  frame  of 
mind,  with  respect  both  to  this  world  and  the  next : 
or  if,  lastly,  with  what  diligence  soever  we  mav 
labour  in  every  good  work,  we  are  not  sensible  that 
we  can  neither  succeed  without  the  assistance  of 
God's  Spirit,  nor  be  accepted  but  for  the  merits  of  his 
Son  :  we  must  not  imagine  that  he  who  hath  pre- 
scribed every  article  of  faith  and  duty,  from  knowing 
them  all  to  be  necessary  in  our  case,  will  permit  us 
to  disregard  such  of  them  as  we  shall  please,  without 
pronouncing  us  unworthy  of  the  salvation  which  he 
hath  offered;  and  inflicting  on  us  the  punishments 
w  hich  he  hath  threatened.  Let  every  one  therefore 
think,  and  think  most  seriously,  whether  he  is  indeed 
such  as  God  requires,  in  all  these  particulars :  and 
study  to  amend,  not  to  flatter  himself. 

It  is  very  true,  i he  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  seem  to  be  wholly  moral  virtues,  and 
almost  whoJly  those  of  mutual  kindness  and  humanity. 
Nor  will  any  rightness  of  belief,  or  fervency  of  devo- 
tion, or  strictness  of  life  avail  us,  if  we  want  social 
goodness  and  beneficence.  But  still  these  last,  as  the 
Scripture  most  evidently  shews,  are  not  the  only  fruits 
of  the  Spirit:  and  tlierefore  we  must  learn  to  practise 
other  virtues  from  other  texts,  as  well  as  the  benevo- 
lent virtues  from  this.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  against 
the  observers  of  these  there  is  no  laiv.  But  then  they 
are  supposed  to  act  consistently;  to  observe  every 
thing  else  at  the  same  time,  that  stands  on  the  same 
foundation :  else  they  observe  not  even  these  from 
the  right  principle;  nor  will  they  be  able  to  observe 
them  in  a  sufficient  degree.  Every  virtue  is  con- 
nected with  every  other:  and  all  virtue  with  piety. 
For  without  the  love  of  God  to  excite  us,  and  the 
fear  of  God  to  restrain  us,  and  the  word  of  God  to 
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direct  us,  and  the  grace  of  God  to  strengthen  us,  we 
shall  neither  behave  to  our  fellow-creatures,  nor 
govern  ourselves,  in  a  proper  manner.  What  there' 
fore  He  hath  joined  together,  let  not  us  put  asunder*  : 
but  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  our  faith,  virtue,  or 
manly  boldness  in  professing  it:  and  to  virtue,  know- 
ledge of  whatever  may  adorn  and  defend  it ;  and  to 
knowledge,  temper aiice ;  and  to  temperance,  patience; 
and  to  patience,  godliness  ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness  towards  our  fellow-Christians j  and  to  bro- 
therly kindjiess,  charity  towards  all  men  without  ex- 
ception f .  For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  administered 
unto  us  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  X  :  to  which  may  God 
for  his  sake  bring  us  all.  Amen. 

*  Matth.  xix.  6.        f  2  Pet.  i.  5,  6,  7.        %  I^id.  11. 
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ROM.  viii.  16, 

THE    SI1RIT   ITSELF    BEARETH    WITNESS    WITH    OUR  SPIRIT, 
THAT  WE  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD, 

TTTHOEVER  believes  religion  to  be  true,  and  thinks 
with  any  seriousness  concerning  it,  must  needs 
be  earnestly  desirous  to  find  out,  whethei'  the  state  of 
his  mind,  and  the  course  of  his  life,  be  such  as  God 
expects  and  will  reward,  or  forbids  and  will  punish. 
Now  this  depends  on  two  things:  an  acquaintance 
with  ourselves,  and  with  the  dispositions  of  our  Mak- 
er. The  spirit  of  man,  which  is  in  him,  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man  *  :  and  may  also  clearly  see  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  the  invisible  things  of  the  Author 
of  it,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead^  ;  those  at- 
tributes of  his  nature,  by  which  his  proceedings  to- 
wards his  creatures  will  be  directed.  But  still  the 
holy  Scripture  teaches,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  likewise 
bears  a  part,  highly  necessary,  in  the  great  work  of 
discovering,  what  title  we  have  to  the  mercy  and  fa- 
vour of  Heaven.  It  will  therefore  be  requisite  to 
consider  this  important  subject,  in  the  manner  which 
St.  Paul  hath  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  text :  and  for 
this  end  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  you, 

I.  What  is  implied  in  being  the  children  of  God. 

II.  How  far  our  ovm  spirit  is  capable  of  bearing 
witness  that  we  are  such. 

*1  Cor.  ii.  11.  +  Rom.  i.  20. 
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III.  What  additional  witness  to  it  the  divine  Spirit 
may  bear. 

I.  What  is  implied  in  being  the  children  of  God. 

All  beings,  indued  with  moral  qualifications,  and 
the  ability  of  looking  up  to  the  fountain  of  perfection, 
are,  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  the  children  of  him, 
who  is  the  Father  of  spirits*  :  being  made  in  his  irri' 
cige'\.  But  as  the  capacity  of  resembling  him  is  the 
very  foundation  of  their  guilt,  who,  instead  of  improv- 
ing, wear  out  the  traces  of  this  divine  similitude  :  so 
they  alone  are,  to  any  beneficial  purpose,  the  children 
of  their  Father  in  heaven^,  who  by  imitating  his  holi- 
ness and  goodness  continue  objects  of  his  paternal 
affection.  For  that  all  pious  and  virtuous  persons 
are  thus  related  to  him,  our  common  reason  perceives 
in  general :  but  the  more  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
nature  and  duties  and  benefits  of  this  relation  we  owe 
to  Scripture. 

There  we  learn,  that  God  created  man  after  his 
likeness^,  not  only  in  respect  of  righfeous?iess  and  true 
holiness  ||,  but  also  of  happiness  and  immortality  :  that 
the  lamentable  transgression  of  our  first  parents  for- 
feited, for  themselves  and  us,  the  privileges,  which  de- 
pended on  their  innocence :  and  that  being  all  be- 
come by  their  fault  prone  to  sin,  we  become  by  our 
own,  more  or  less  actually  guilty  of  it :  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  forsaking  God  entirely,  made  themselves 
aliois  ajid  strangers  %  to  him,  and  children  of  that 
wicked  one  **,  whose  suggestions  they  chose  to  obey, 
and  whose  temper  to  copy.  But  our  gracious  Maker, 
pitying  even  those,  who  were  enemies  to  him  and 
their  own  souls  by  wicked  works 'W  ;  and  having  form- 

*  Heb.  xii,  9.         t  Gen.  i.  26.        +  Matth.  v.  45. 
§  Gen.  i.  26.  II  Eph.  iv.  24.       ?  Eph.  ii.  12-. 

**  Matth.  xiii.  38.    ft  Col.  i.  21. 
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ed  from  the  beginning  a  scheme  of  mysterious  wis- 
dom for  recovering  them  again  to  their  duty,  and  re- 
ceiving them  back  into  his  family  ;  gave  them,  from 
time  to  time,  both  such  admonitions  and  such  pro- 
mises, for  that  intent,  as  he  saw  their  condition  re- 
quired, and  the  state  of  their  minds  would  bear :  ma- 
nifesting to  them  various  degrees  and  proportions  of 
goodness  in  this  respect ;  as  he  doth  in  all  others, 
both  to  man  and  the  rest  of  his  creatures,  for  unsearch- 
able reasons. 

To  those,  whom  in  the  course  of  his  providence  he 
left  to  be  directed  merely  by  the  light  of  their  own 
consciences,  he  certainly  did  no  injury.  For  as  many 
as  in  any  part  of  their  conduct  followed  that,  and  did 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  tlie  law*,  were  so  far 
folloivers  of  God  as  dear  children'\.  And  so  many 
as,  having  departed  from  the  right  way,  penitently 
returned  to  it,  had  always  some  ground  to  hope  for 
pardon  from  our  merciful  Father,  who  knoweth  where- 
of ive  are  made  %,  But  they,  who  preserved  but  the 
faintest  beam  of  outward  revelation  also,  which  at 
first  was  universal,  to  guide  their  steps  and  brighten 
the  prospect  before  them,  had  much  fuller  proofs  of 
his  parental  kindness.  And  the  Jews  being  favoured 
with  his  miraculous  protection,  and  a  written  law  de- 
livered by  him,  and  prophetic  instructions  superadd- 
ed, in  some  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentile 
world,  as  well  as  their  own;  he  saith  of  them,  in 
terms  of  great  distinction,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
firstborn  §.  Yet  still,  as  that  nation,  though  wise  and 
good  in  comparison  of  others  round  them,  was  both 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  very  imper- 
fect, and  far  from  maturity  :  God  thought  it  needful, 

*  Rom.  ii.  14.  t  Eph.  v.  1. 

X  Ps.  ciii.  14.  §  Exod.  iv.  22. 
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while  he  treated  them  on  that  account  with  indul- 
gence on  some  points,  to  exercise  in  many  so  strict 
and  severe  a  government  over  them,  that  he  rather  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  master,  than  a  father  5 
trying  to  influence  them  more  by  the  terror  of  present 
punishment,  than  the  hope  of  a  future  inheritance. 
And  therefore  St.  Paul  expresses  their  case,  with  much 
accuracy,  thus  :  Now  I  say,  that  the  heir,  so  long  as  he 
is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant,  tiiough  lie 
be  Lord  of  all:  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors,  un- 
til the  time  appointed  of  the  father.  Even  so  we,  when 
we  were  children,  zvere  in  bondage  under  the  elements 
of  the  world.  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  ; 
when  the  Jews  were  gradually  qualified  to  have  a 
more  manly  and  rational  form  of  religion  proposed  to 
them,  with  more  ingenuous  motives  to  the  practice  of 
it ;  when  the  Gentiles  also  had  received  some  prepa- 
ratory cultivation,  in  their  understandings  and  their 
manners,  from  the  purer  parts  of  their  philosophy, 
which  yet  had  fully  appeared  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  reformation  of  mankind ;  and  when  so  free  a  com- 
munication was  opened  between  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  might  easily  be 
examined,  and  its  doctrines  easily  spread  ;  then  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  to  redeem  tJiem  who  were  tinder  the 
law,  that  they  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons* ;  to 
purchase,  at  the  price  of  his  blood,  their  deliverance 
from  the  condemning  sentence  and  the  ritual  injunc-. 
tions  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  that  they  might  en- 
joy under  the  Christian  covenant  tiic  strongest  marks 
of  God's  fatherly  regard  ;  and  to  purchase  at  the  same 
time,  the  deliverance  of  the  Gentiles  from  an  infinitely 
worse  bondage,  that  of  corruption,  the  slavery  of  sin, 

*  Gal.  iv.  4,  5. 
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and  the  dread  of  eternal  death,  into  the  gloriotis  liberty 
of  the  c/iildr^en  of  God*. 

Thus  then  did  all  mankind  regain  a  title  to  this 
blessed  denomination:  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
condescending  to  partake  ofour  nature,  that  we,  being 
thus  become  his  brethren-\,  might  partake  of  the  di- 
vine nature%.    By  his  incarnation  and  death,  he  gave 
to  theruy  who  believed  on  his  na7ne,  to  use  St.  John's  ex- 
pression, power,  or  right,  to  become  the  sons  of  God^: 
by  instructing  us  in  our  duty,  he  hath  furnished  us 
with  the  outward  means  of  becoming  such  :  by  the 
influence  of  his  holy  Spirit,  thence  called  the  Spirit  of 
adoption  \\,  he  enables  and  excites  us  inwardly  to  make 
effectual  use  of  those  means ;  and  comforts  us  with  a 
joyful  sense  of  having  done  it,  and  of  being  authoriz- 
ed to  claim  the  rank  of  God's  childreu,  or,  in  St. 
Paul's  language,  to  cn/  Abba,  Father  || ;  a  phrase,  in 
which  the  Jewish  bond-servants  might  not  presume 
to  address  their  masters^.    The  same  happy  change 
is  represented  sometimes  by  the  figure  of  a  new  birth 
or  creation;  the  dispositions  and  privileges  acquired 
in  it  being  such,  as  may  well  denominate  us  new 
creatures,  born  again  to  a  new  life.    And  as  all 
Christians  receive  from  God  in  baptism  whatever  is 
requisite  on  his  part  for  this  change,  and  profess  to 
act  suitably  to  his  goodness;  they  are  so  far  justly 
said  to  be  regenerated  and  begotten  of  him.    But  if 
afterwards  they  act  otherwise,  in  this  are  manifest  the 
children  of  God,  and  the  children  of  the  devil :  who- 
soever doth  not  righteousness,  is  not  of  God**.  None 
but  religious  and  virtuous  persons  then  are  effectually 

*  Rom.  viii.  21.  +  Heb.  ii.  Jl,  +  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

§  John.  i.  12.  II  Rom.  viii.  15.  U  Scld.  de  Succ. 

in  Bona  Def,  c.  4.  **  1  John  iii.  10. 
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begotten  again  to  an  inheintance  in  heaveii*:  and  of 
these  only,  the  Apostle's  reasoning  was  intended  to 
hold,  if  children,  then  heirs  "f.    For  as  by  ceasing  to 
be  like  God  in  purity  and  holiness,  our  first  parents 
and  we  ceased  to  be  like  him  in  happiness  and  im- 
mortality :  so  by  returning  in  the  first  of  these  re- 
pects  to  his  image,  exhibited  to  us  in  the  person  of 
our  dear  Redeemer,  we  shall  be  restored  to  it  in  the 
latter  also ;  and  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy  man,  zve  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  hea- 
venly \.    It  is  indeed  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to 
die%  :  but  we  shall  not  continue  under  this  sentence  of 
the  Lord  over  all  flesh  ||  :  but,  rising  again  to  an  end- 
less life,  become  in  the  completest  sense,  as  our  Sa- 
viour argues,  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children 
of  the  resurrection^.    Behold  then,  zvhat  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God — Beloved,  nozv  are  zve  the 
sons  of  God;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear,  what  we  shall 
be  :  but  we  know,  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him  **.    We  do  not  indeed,  and  probablj'-  cannot, 
conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  our  future  state  but 
this  general  description,  that  zve  shall  be  like  him,  com- 
prehends every  thing  that  we  can  wish.  And  be  we  ever 
so  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  what  we  shall  enjoy,  it 
is  happiness  unspeakable  to  think  only  from  what  we 
shall  be  freed;  when  God,  as  he  hath  promised  shall 
wipe  azvay  all  tears  from  our  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there 
he  any  more  pain-\-\.    It  follows  in  the  same  place  of 
Scripture:  and  he,  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  said, — 
These  ivords  are  true  and  faithful. — He,  that  overcome 

*  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  t  Rom.  viii.  17.  I  1  Cor,  xv.  49. 

§  Heb.  ix.  27.  II  Ecclus.  xli.  3.  Luke  xx.  36. 

**  1  John  iii.  1,  2.      ft  Rev.  xxi.  4. 
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eth,  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  In-ill  be  his  God,  and 
he  shall  be  my  Son*. 

Since  therefore  such  great  privileges  are  implied 
in  being  the  children  of  God,  let  us  now  inquire, 

II.  How  far  our  own  spirit  is  capable  of  bearing 
icit7i€ss,  that  ue  are  such. 

The  prophet  indeed  hath  said  very  trulv,  the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  zvicked  : 
xvho  can  knozi-  zVf  ?  But  though  it  be  often  extremely 
difficult  to  find  out  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of 
other  men,  when  they  are  bad  ;  and  indeed  our  own, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  bad  (because  in  such  cases 
all  arts  of  concealment  are  used,  and  we  can  some- 
times conceal  things  very  strangely  even  from  our- 
selves) ;  yet  with  a  good-will  we  may  discern  ourselves 
tolerably  well.  Of  our  own  deliberate  actions  we 
cannot  but  be  conscious  at  the  time  ;  our  intentions, 
if  we  examine  them,  will  be  no  impenetrable  secret 
to  us.  And  that  uncertain  state  of  mind,  in  which  we 
have  either  no  formed  intention,  or  several  not  very 
consistent,  each  of  us  may  discover  to  be  just  what  it 
is.  Then  for  our  past  conduct :  though  many  parti- 
culars may  have  been  forgotten  by  us,  yet  its  gene- 
ral turn  and  complexion  we  can  certainly  recollect,  if 
we  please.  And  whoever  doth  but  take  some  honest 
pains,  after  this,  to  compare  what  he  hath  been  and 
is  with  what  his  conscience  and  the  word  of  God  in- 
formed him  he  should  be,  will  not  fail  of  being  com- 
petently acquainted  with  his  own  condition.  Indeed 
no  one  doubts,  but  he  can  knov/  himself  in  other  re- 
spects: v/hether,  for  instance,  he  honours  his  parents, 
and  loves  his  friends,  and  desires  to  perform  his  duty 
towards  them  :  and  why  then  should  he  despair  of 
knowing,  whether  he  honours  and  loves  God,  and 
serves  him  with  smcerity  ? 

*  Ver.  5,  7.         t  J^r-  ^vii.  9. 
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But  many  have  no  mind  to  do  his  will,  and  yet  a 
great  mind  to  beHeve  themselves  in  his  favour.  Now 
undoubtedly  such  may  deceive  their  own  hearts  *,  espe- 
cially at  times,  with  much  ease.    But  they  might  al- 
so, if  they  were  inclined  to  it,  undeceive  them  again 
very  soon  ;  by  putting  proper  questions  home  to  them- 
selves; by  carrying  it  in  mind,  that  their  interest  is  to 
search  out  the  real  truth ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
sider their  own  case,  as  if  it  were  that  of  another,  for 
whom  they  had  no  partial  tenderness.    Some  again 
are  at  a  loss  concerning  their  spiritual  state,  because 
they  are  uncertain  about  such  or  such  points  of  their 
duty.    But  as  these  will  not  often  be  many  or  impor- 
tant; so  if  they  were,  by  making  proper  application 
they  may  receive  satisfaction.    And  in  the  mean 
time,  without  knowing  which  opinion  is  right,  they 
may  know  whether  personally  they  are  innocent  or 
excusable ;  by  reflecting,  whether  they  have  taken 
such  care,  as  their  circumstances  permit,  to  inform 
themselves  and  judge  as  well  as  they  could  ;  whether 
they  violate  no  plain  obligations,  for  the  sake  ofdoubt- 
ful  ones ;  and  whether  in  all  matters  of  obscurity  they 
keep  to  the  safer  side. 

There  IS  yet  a  third  sort  of  people,  and  much  to  be 
pitied,  who  labour,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  to  do 
every  thing  they  should  ;  and  yet  enjoy  no  manner  of 
comfort.  Sometimes  they  will  even  deny,  that  they 
are  at  all  in  earnest  about  religion  :  though  their  con- 
cern, at  imagining  they  are  not,  is  a  full  proof  that 
they  are.  And  this  arises  generally  from  a  disorder 
in  the  body,  affecting  the  mind  :  of  which  however 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  convince  them,  because,  it 
may  be,  they  are  otherwise  tolerably  in  health.  But 
if  happily  they  can  be  brought,  though  against  tlieir 
own  persuasion,  to  take  medicinal  advice ;  the  relief, 

*  James  i.  26. 
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which  they  commonly  find,  shews  by  experienccj 
where  the  defect  lay.  Sometimes  again  their  uneasi- 
ness, though  ill-grounded,  proceeds  from  a  different 
cause.  They  read,  in  devotional  books,  confessions 
of  sin,  acknowledging  such  heinous  >'egrees  of  guilt, 
as  too  many  have  incurred,  but  they  have  not :  how- 
ever, they  repeat  the  whole  inconsiderately,  though 
much  of  it  was  intended  only  for  others ;  and  so  by 
accusing  themselves  of  what  they  have  never  done, 
come  to  fancy  themselves  what  they  never  Avere. 
And  a  further  mistake,  too  frequent,  is,  that  the  pi- 
ous authors  of  such  treatises  expressing  for  the  most 
part  very  warmly,  in  the  prayers  composed  by  them, 
those  devout  affections,  of  which  they  probably  felt 
an  unusual  share ;  persons,  not  liable  by  nature  to 
such  strong  emotions,  imagine  themselves  totally 
destitute  of  real  piety.  Or  if  they  were  formerly  fer- 
veiit  in  sacred  exercises,  and  now,  as  they  go  on  to- 
wards the  decline  of  their  days,  are  less  so:  they  grow 
suspicious,  that  whatever  vigour  and  life  there  was 
once  in  their  profession  of  religion,  it  is  all  gone  ;  and 
their  case  become  bad,  perhaps  desperate.  And  thus, 
while  the  general  fault  of  mankind  is  to  have  much 
ground  for  fear,  and  yet  no  fear  at  all :  these  poor 
wretches,  often  with  no  ground  for  any,  have  more 
than  they  are  able  to  support. 

Now  where  this  proceeds,  in  any  considerable  mea- 
sure, from  constitution  ;  their  own  thinking  and  read- 
ing upon  the  subject  will  but  make  bad  worse :  and 
others  arguing  with  them  about  it,  though  ever  so 
rightly,  will  not  make  things  much  better.  The  only 
effectual  way  therefore  is,  to  prevail  on  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  Ijave  some  little  regard  for  the  judgement  of 
serious  and  prudent  friends,  though  in  opposition  to 
their  own,  till  they  can  use  it  better;  and  suffer  their 
thoughts  to  be  turned  for  a  time,  whilst  other  means 
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are  using,  to  things  of  smaller  importance  and  even  of 
harmless  amusement.  For  the  strong  exertion  either 
of  a  mind  or  body,  originally  weak,  or  accidentally 
over-strained,  will  only  produce  a  still  worse  feeble- 
ness. Moderate  relaxation  therefore  is  in  these  cir- 
cumstances a  real  duty :  how  apt  soever  the  parties 
concerned  may  be  to  look  on  it  as  a  sin  :  for  which 
reason  it  ought  to  be  recommended  with  great  pru- 
dence and  caution.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  conceived,  that  all  concern  of  men  about  their 
spiritual  state  proceeds  from  bodily  indisposition. 
For  this  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  There  may  be, 
and  God  knows  frequently  is,  but  too  much  founda- 
tion for  such  concern :  and  then  the  sole  cure  is  earnest 
prayer  for  pardon  and  grace,  and  diligent  study  of 
better  obedience.  Or  if  there  be  no  just  foundation  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  contrary  may  flow  wholly  or 
chiefly  from  erroneous  notions ;  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  suitable  arguments.  And  these  errors 
indeed  are  various  :  but  as  they  principally  relate  to 
the  articles  of  repentance,  faith,  and  love  to  God  ;  so 
the  follov/ing  considerations  will  go  far  towards  re- 
moving them  :  that  whatever  faults  people  heartily 
wish,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  Maker,  Redeemer 
and  Sanctifier,  they  had  never  committed,  and  take 
effectual  care  never  to  commit  again  designedly,  they 
have  as  truly  repented  of  them  as  possible ;  and  whe- 
ther their  sori-ow  were  ever  so  calm  or  ever  so  passion- 
ate, makes  no  essential  difference  :  that  a  true  faith 
in  Christ  is  known  by  its  fruits  ;  and  if  it  purifies  the 
soul  and  life,  however  weak,  is  undoubtedly  genuine  : 
that  love  to  God,  as  well  as  man,  consists,  not  in  ec- 
stasies and  transports,  of  which  bad  persons  may  have 
strange  fits,  and  good  ones  little  or  nothing;  but  in 
a  steady  exercise  of  real  regard  and  right  behaviour 
to  the  object  of  our  affection. 
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By  these  means  then  we  may  all  be  enabled  to 
judge,  in  a  considerable  measure,  what  manner  of 
men  we  have  been  and  are :  for  this  depends  on  the 
proper  use  of  our  faculties  concerning  a  point,  within 
our  reach.  But  the  further  question,  how  God  will 
deal  with  such,  is  one  of  a  quite  different  sort :  to 
which  reason  unassisted  can  return  but  a  very  gene- 
ral aiid  indetermmate  answer.  Blameless  creatures 
indeed  are  secure  of  their  Creator's  kindness  :  but  in 
what  degree,  or  for  what  duration,  even  they  of 
themselves  cannot  know.  Much  less  th.  n  may  sin- 
ners, as  we  are,  presume  to  indulge  high  hopes  of 
our  own  forming,  when  we  have  so  much  cause  for 
dread  and  fearful  expectation.  It  is  true,  repent- 
ance and  amendment,  if  they  proceed  from  right 
principles,  do  renew  in  us  the  image  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  so  far  as  they  go  :  and  his  goodness  will  not 
permit  us  to  despair  of  his  returning  children  being 
received  by  him.  But  whether  our  return,  after  the 
offences  that  we  have  committed,  be  such  as  he  can 
accept :  or  if  it  be,  what  correction  he  may  first  in- 
flict upon  us  in  a  life  to  come;  to  what  rank  in  his 
family  he  may  then  vouchsafe  to  re-admit  us,  or  how 
long  or  how  little  a  time  he  may  continue  to  us  the 
being,  which  we  have  forfeited  ;  our  own  spirit  can 
never  teach  us  with  any  certainty.  And  therefore 
it  concerns  us  beyond  expression  to  inquire, 

III.  What  additional  zoitness  the  divine  Spirit 
bearSf  that  zve  are  the  children  of  God. 

Now  having  originally  borne  witness,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  the  truth  of  tlie  Gospel,  by  his 
predictions  of  it  before  it  appeared,  and  his  mira- 
culous operations  attending  the  delivery  of  it  to  the 
world,  he  bears  irrefragable  witness  by  consequence 
to  every  succeeding  age,  that  all,  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve and  obey  it,  are,  notwithstanding  their  former 
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sins,  and  present  imperfections,  washed  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  diveli among  them  *  :  they  shall  be  led,  by  his 
paternal  care,  in  safety,  through  all  the  temptations 
and  difficulties  of  this  world  ;  and  inherit,  in  the 
world  to  come,  a  blessed  immortality  in  their  Fa- 
ther's house.  Then  besides  this  general  testimony, 
the  holy  Spirit  hath  attested  more  especially  a  truth 
of  infinite  importance  to  us,  and  much  doubted  by 
the  first  Christians  for  some  years,  that  the  Gentile 
world  hath  an  equal  right  to  God's  promises  with 
the  Jews  :  of  which  it  was  an  early  and  full  proof, 
that  he  imparted  his  gifts  and  graces  to  both  equally, 
putting  no  difference  between  them  f .  And  this,  in 
all  likelihood,  is  what  St.  Paul  more  peculiarly  de- 
signed to  assert  in  the  text.  But  the  Spirit  not  only 
gives  these  external  evidences  of  our  acceptance,  but 
assists  us  inwardly  to  know  our  true  state  towards 
God,  of  which  we  might  else  be  often  fatally  igno- 
rant. And  for  this  reason  David  prays  so  earnestly, 
Trij  me,  O  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart ; 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  zoell,  if 
there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me  :  and  lead  me 
in  the  xvay  everlasting  X.  For  the  same  Spirit,  after 
shewing  us  what  we  are,  enables  us  by  his  influ- 
ences, to  become  what  we  should  be.  For  ive  are 
not  sufficient  of  ourselves  even  to  think  any  thing  § 
with  effect :  but  by  his  co-operation  we  come  to 
have  the  only  sure  argument,  that  we  in  particular 
are  the  children  of  God.  The  virtues  and  graces  of 
a  good  heart  and  life  are  that  distinguishing  mark  of 
true  Christians,  on  account  of  which  they  are  said  in 
Scripture  to  be  sealed  with  the  holy  Spirit  of  promise, 

*  Rev.  vii.  14,  15.  +  Acts  xv.  p. 

I  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24.         §  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 
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which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  *.  For  as  our 
happiness  hereafter  shall  consist  in  the  same  temper, 
in  which  our  duty  consists  now  :  he  who  is  really, 
though  imperfectly,  possessed  of  that  temper,  hath 
already  received  the  , first  fruits  of  the  Spirit -f;  and 
tasted  in  some  measure  of  what  he  shall  enjoy  abun- 
dantly. Whoever  therefore  walks  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit  J,  having  his  conversation  such  as 
becomes  the  Gospel  of  Christ  §,  tJie  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  him  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death  || ;  and  of  this  he  hath  the  zoitness 
in  himself  %i  if  he  M'ill  attend  to  it.  Else  indeed,  a 
timorous  disposition,  or  a  feeble  body  affecting  the 
mind,  may  disquiet  him  :  but  still,  ever  so  great 
fears  will  no  more  endanger  the  salvation  of  a  good 
man,  than  ever  so  great  assurance  will  prevent  the 
punishment  of  a  wicked  one.  If  any  one  is  inclined 
then  to  suspicions  and  apprehensions  concerning  his 
title  to  God's  favour,  without  knowing  why  ;  or  can 
charge  himself  with  nothing,  when  he  sets  about  it, 
but  such  defects  and  failures,  as  the  Scripture  shews, 
and  persons  of  known  piety  and  discretion  can  as- 
sure him,  are  consistent  with  a  state  of  religion,  let 
him  reject  such  imaginations  intirely,  if  he  is  able. 
If  he  is  not,  let  him  bear  them  as  afflictions,  but 
never  yield  to  them  as  truths  ;  or  fancy  on  account 
of  such  things,  that  his  condition  is  bad,  and  God 
hath  forsaken  him.  For  there  can  hardly  be  a  surer 
proof  to  the  contrary,  than  that  God  preserves  his 
conscience  tender,  and  his  life  clear  of  wilful  sin. 

As  to  that  reviving  comfort  and  delightful  satis- 
faction, which  people  of  this  turn  complain  they  do 
not  experience,  and  are  apt  erroneously  to  consider, 

*  Eph.  i.  13,  14-.  t  Rom.  viii.  23.  %  Rom.  viii.  1. 
§  Phil.  i.  27.  II  Rom.  viii.  2.       V  IJohn  v.  10. 
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as  the  only  favourable  witness  of  the  Spirit :  it  is  in- 
deed sometimes  a  present  reward,  which  God  be- 
stows on  his  servants.  But  no  safe  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  most  agreeable  of  these  percep- 
tions, without  a  faithful  care  to  serve  him  :  and  they, 
who  go  on  to  serve  him  faithfully  without  any  of 
them,  give  a  more  acceptable  demonstration  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  zeal,  than  if  they  enjoyed  them  all 
the  while  in  the  highest  degree.  For  equal  obe- 
dience with  less  encouragement  is  certainly  of  th6 
most  value.  When  therefore  he,  who  best  knows, 
judges  it  needful,  you  shall  partake  of  those  religious 
pleasures  that  you  desire.  But  in  the  mean  while, 
believe,  as  you  have  cause,  that  withholding  them  is 
for  your  benefit :  and  indeed  be  assured  of  this,  that 
both  having  them  and  being  destitute  of  them  pro- 
ceeds very  much  from  natural  constitution,  or  the 
different  temperature  of  different  ages  of  life,  or 
from  using  or  not  using  particular  methods  of  de- 
votion, which  have  small  connexion  with  essential 
goodness.  Accordingly,  many  a  one,  who  seldom 
or  never  feels  much  of  any  consolations  within,  that 
warm  him  very  sensibly,  and  move  his  passions  ver}^ 
powerfully,  may  have,  notwithstanding,  on  most 
solid  grounds,  a  calm  and  composed  satisfaction  and 
yoy  ifi  the  Holy  Ghost  *,  which  shall  be  in  him,  to  use 
our  Saviour "s  words,  a  ivell  of  water,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life  f ;  and  perhaps  many  another,  who 
hath  often  been  full  of  inexpressible  transports,  will 
find  himself  at  last  fatally  deceived  by  a  vain  con- 
fidence. For  the  dictates  of  a  heated  fancy,  be  they 
ever  so  positive,  can  do  nothing  to  counterbalance 
the  guilt  of  a  sinful  life ;  and  all  persuasions  to  the 
contrary,  are  not  from  the  divine  Comforter,  but  our 

*  Rom.  xiv.  17.  +  John  iv. 
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own  bad  hearts,  or  the  wicked  one.  For  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  discipline  icill  remove  from  thoughts^  that  are 
without  understanding  s  and  will  not  abide,  when  un- 
righteousness Cometh  in  *.  He  never  leads  us  to  any 
sentiment  or  action,  but  what  reason  and  Scripture 
w-arrant ;  nor  can  any  assurance,  that  we  may  ima- 
gine he  communicates  to  us,  of  our  belonging  to 
God,  continue  well-founded  one  moment  longer, 
than  we  continue  keeping  God's  commandments : 
which  therefore  that  we  may  all  do  always.  He  of 
his  infinite  mercy  grant,  &c. 

*  Wisd.  i.  5. 
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AIATT.  vii.  12. 

TliEREFORE  ALL  THINGS  WHATSOEVER  YE  WOULD  THAT  MEN 
SHOULD  DO  TO  YOU,  DO  YE  EVEN  SO  TO  THEM:  FOR  THIS 
IS  THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROPHETS. 

'^HE  largest  number  of  particular  directions  can 
never  possibly  equal  the  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  human  creatures  are  con- 
cerned to  act :  nor  can  the  memories  of  most  retain 
any  considerable  part  of  those,  which  might  be  given. 
And  therefore,  though  the  utmost  care  were  taken  to 
specify  to  us  our  several  obligations,  we  must  be  left 
after  all  to  find  out  many  of  them  ourselves,  by  de- 
ducing them  from  general  rules.    And  these  (when 
they  carry  in  them  the  evidence  of  their  own  truth 
and  Tightness)  at  the  same  time  that  they  extepd  our 
knowledge  to  cases,  which  have  not  been  distinctly 
mentioned  to  us,  afford  us  also  a  clearer  conviction 
of  our  duty  in  such  as  we  have:  by  shewing  us,  that 
the  different  commands,  to  which  we  are  subjected, 
flow  from  the  same  source,  and  carry  the  same  rea- 
sonableness along  with  them. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  therefore,  after  delivering  se- 
parately, in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  all  the  chief 
precepts  of  the  most  exalted  and  refined  morality, 
takes  care,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  it,  to  com- 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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prehend  the  whole  both  of  what  he  had  said  and 
w^hat  he  had  omitted,  concerning  the  ties  of  men  to 
each  other,  in  one  universal  law  of  Hfe.  Whatsoever 
ye  ivould  lliat  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  unto 
them.  Not  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  any  use  of 
this  amiable  maxim.  God  forbid  the  world  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  so  necessary  and  so  plain  a  direction 
for  their  behaviour,  till  that  time.  Both  Jews  and 
heathens  had  seen  its  equity,  and  felt  its  force,  in 
some  degree.  But  still  more  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete its  usefulness:  and  that  our  Lord  supplied. 
Most,  if  not  all  other  teachers,  had  expressed  it  in  the 
negative  form  :  as  Tobit,  for  instance.  Do  that  to  no 
many  which  thou  hatest"^.  And  so  it  served  only  to 
restrain  mutual  injuries.  But  he  laid  it  down  in  the 
affirmative,  as  an  injunction  also  of  proper  kindnesses. 
They  spoke  of  it  no  otherwise  than  incidentally,  and 
without  ascribing  any  singular  prerogative  to  it.  But 
he  recommended  it,  as  taking  in  the  entire  compass 
of  social  virtue.  They  could  support  it  only  by  ar- 
gument: but  he  hath  added  the  sanction  of  divine  au- 
thority. In  these  respects  therefore  it  is  peculiarly 
the  law  of  our  gracious  Redeemer.  But  whether  we 
consider  it  as  a  precept  of  his  religion,  or  as  one  of 
the  primitive  dictates  of  reason  and  nature  :  in  either 
view  we  are  bound  to  pay  it  a  conscientious  re- 
gard. And  the  right  manner  of  shewing  this  regard 
is, 

I.  To  form  a  just  notion  of  its  meaning. 

II.  To  fix  in  our  hearts  a  due  sense  of  its  obliga- 
tion. 

III.  To  consider  its  importance  well. 

IV.  To  regulate  our  practice  by  it  in  the  various 
relations  and  occurrences  of  life, 

*  Tob.  iv.  1.5. 
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On  the  three  former  of  these  points  I  shall  dis- 
course now :  on  the  last,  God  willing,  the  next  op- 
portunity. 

I.  1  shall  endeavour  to  assist  you  in  forming  a  just 
notion  of  this  rule.  Not  that  it  wants  explanation, 
as  being  obscure  and  difficult:  but  that  mankind,  in 
order  to  excuse  their  disobedience  to  it,  are  very  apt 
to  put  false  interpretations  upon  itj  and  so  either 
pervert  it  into  a  wrong  direction,  or  perplex  it  till  it 
becomes  none  at  all. 

Some  men,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  conduct,  ap- 
prehend themselves  bound  only  to  behave  towards 
others,  as"  they  are  willing  others  should  behave  to-^ 
wards  them  in  their  present  condition.    The  rich 
and  great,  for  example,  have  perhaps  no  favours  to 
ask  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  inferiors:  and 
therefore  too  often  seem  to  think,  they  need  not  be^ 
stow  any  favours  upon  them.    They  agree,  they  say, 
to  the  I'easonanleness  of  doing  as  they  would  be  done 
by:  and  therefore,  if  they  desire  no  service  from  such 
and  such  persons,  they  owe  no  service  to  them.    But  ' 
the  rule  is  (and  they  know  it  is),  not,  "  treat  others 
*'  as  you  would  wish  them  to  treat  you,  circumstances 
"  being  what  they  are;"  but,  *'  as  you  would  wish 
"  them  to  treat  you,  circumstances  being  changed 
on  each  side."    This  makes  a  great  alteration. 
Perhaps  they  will  reply,  that  they  are  content,  if 
circumstances  ever  should  change,  to  receive  the 
treatment  which  they  give.    Therefore  they  vvill 
overlook  the  poor  and  needy  now,  and  they  alloAV 
the  world  to  overlook  them,  when  they  become  such. 
They  will  revenge  thems;;lves  of  their  enemies,  while 
they  have  power;  and  let  them,  if  ever  it  comes  to 
their  turn,  repay  the  vengeance.  But  here  again,  they 
Jtnow  in  their  consciences  the  rule  means,  not  that 
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they  shall  act  as  they  may  think,  or  ratlier  say,  they 
shall  be  willing  to  have  others  act  towards  them,  sup- 
posing circumstances  should  change,  which  they 
trust  they  never  will :  but  as  they  would  have  them 
act,  supposing  circumstances  ivere  changed.  And 
in  that  case  they  would  wish  for  the  very  kindest  be- 
haviour, whatever  they  may  beforehand  either  pre- 
tend or  imagine. 

But  even  on  the  supposition  of  an  actual  change, 
there  are  people,  who  can  misinterpret  this  rule 
in  such  a  manner,  as  would  make  the  application 
of  it  sometimes  a  most  pernicious  thing.  Every 
'  magistrate,  were  he  in  the  place  of  the  criminal, 
who  appears  before  him,  would  wish  not  to  be 
punished.  Every  virtuous  man,  were  he  a  vicious 
one,  would  wish  to  be  indulged  and  assisted  in  his 
vices.  Every  one  of  us  perhaps  would  be  glad,  if  he 
could,  to  have  his  will  on  all  occasions.  Ought  we 
therefore  to  gratify  all  the  inclinations  of  others,  be- 
cause we  should  like  to  have  all  our  own  gratified  ? 
Or  if  not,  is  not  the  rule  an  erroneous  one,  as  im- 
plying this?  Why,  according  to  their  different  ways 
of  thinking,  some  will  be  apt  to  prefer  the  former  of 
these  opinions,  and  some  the  latter.  But  neither  is 
well  grounded.  For  though  indeed  a  magistrate, 
were  he  in  the  place  of  the  offender,  would  wish  to 
escape  with  impunity,  yet  this  is  not  the  only  sup- 
position he  hath  to  make.  Let  him  suppose  himself 
also  in  the  place  of  such,  as  may  be  then  or  after- 
wards injured  by  the  offender,  if  he  escapes  punish-  • 
ment ;  or  of  such,  as  the  precedent  of  his  impunity 
may  tempt  others  to  injure:  let  him  reflect,  how  the 
rule  before  us  enjoins  him  to  act  with  regard  to  these 
innocent  persons,  and  he  will  never  be  misled  by 
whatever  tenderness  it  rnay  seem  to  enjoin  him  with 
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regard  to  the  guilty.  Again,  though  if  we  were  in  the 
place  of  any  of  our  vicious  acquaintance,  we  should 
be  glad  to  be  assisted  in  our  vices ;  yet  suppose  we 
were  in  the  place  of  those,  whom  their  vices  corrupt, 
or  impoverish,  or  grieve,  or  make  any  way  miserable : 
should  we  then  be  glad,  that  other  people  should 
assist  in  bringing  this  misery  upon  us  ?  If  not,  the 
precept  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  far  from 
requiring  us  to  give  such  assistance  ourselves,  abso- 
lutely prohibits  it.  Serving  our  friends,  when  they 
ought  not  to  be  served;  and  raising  those  in  the 
world,  from  partial  fondness,  who  ought  not  to  be 
raised,  passes,  I  am  afraid,  too  commonly  for  great 
good-nature :  and  is  defended,  or  excused,  because 
it  is  treating  them  as  we  should  desire  to  be  treated 
by  them.  But  then  it  is  treating  their  worthier  com- 
petitors, and  all  such  as  may  suffer  by  the  faults  or 
incapacity  of  their  favourites,  which  perhaps  many, 
perhaps  the  public  may,  it  is  treating  them  as  we 
should  abhor  to  be  treated.  We  must  therefore  un- 
derstand this  rule  to  mean  that  we  take  into  our  con- 
sideration, not  barely  the  parties  who  appear  and 
press  for  the  benefit  of  it,  but  whoever  else  is  con- 
cerned, if  any  be :  and  do,  not  to  one  or  some 
only,  but  te  all  men,  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us. 

But  here  it  may  possibly  be  objected  again,  that  if 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  successively  in  the  situa- 
tion of  different  persons,  we  shall  of  consequence  de- 
•  sire  different  and  contrary  things  in  reference  to  the 
same  affair:  so  that  behaving  towards  every  one  in- 
terested in  it,  as  we  should,  in  their  circumstances, 
desire,  that  they  would  behave  towards  us,  is  im- 
practicable :  that  therefore  on  such  occasions,  which 
are  not  rare,  the  rule  is  in  effect  no  rule:  and  that 
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farther,  on  several  others  it  is  a  very  bad  one.  For 
suppose  any  one  to  desire  of  us,  Avhat  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  no  third  person,  but  to  himself,  or  to  us:  must 
we  comply  with  his  desire,  because,  if  we  were  exact- 
ly in  his  stead,  we  should  have  the  same  desire? 
Certainly  not.  But  then  such  cases  as  these,  not 
only  haupen  in  comparison  but  seldom,  and  there- 
fore cax^iiot  mislead,  or  even  perplex  us  often:  but 
when  they  do  happen,  instead  of  overturning  the 
rule,  they  pomt  out  to  us  a  very  important  limitation 
of  it,  which  was  doubtless  originally  intended  in  it, 
and  will  secure  it  from  ever  being  overturned.  And 
thi.s  is,  that  the  phr3se,  u  hatsoever  ye  zvould,  must  not 
be  extended  to  mean  whatever  we  can  possibly  wish, 
but  whatever  we  can  equitably  and  allowably  wish. 
It  is  to  be  understood  of  proper,  not  of  unfit  inclina- 
tions :  for  what  we  are  forbidden  to  desire,  we  are 
deemed  m  this  precept  not  to  desire. 

The  full  and  distinct  purport  of  it  then,  the  sense 
in  which  all  the  world  understand  it,  excepting  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  misunderstand  it,  \s;  "  whatever 
treatment  you  should  on  cool  deliberation  think  you 
had  reasonable  ground  to  claim  or  hope  from  each 
person  concerned  in  the  affair  before  you,  were  he 
novr  in  your  condition  and  you  in  his,  be  that  which 
you  give  him  no  less  honest  and  kind." 

11.  The  meaning  of  the  rule  being  ascertained,  the 
next  point  is,  to  fix  in  our  hearts  a  due  sense  of  its 
obligation. 

Now  the  proof  of  its  obligation  lies  in  a  very  small  • 
compass,  which  is  one  great  recommendation  of  it: 
and  therefore  I  shall  spend  much  fewer  words  upon  it 
than  a  separate  head  of  discourse  usually  requires. 
Most  evidently,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  fit  to  treat 
any  person  in  any  circumstances,  it  is  fit  to  treat  in 
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the  like  manner  any  other  person,  supposing  him  in 
all  the  same  circumstances:  for  he  is  in  regard  to 
every  consideration  of  duty,  as  it  were,  the  same 
person.  There  is  no  need  then  of  saying  (what  yet 
is  very  true,  and  would,  if  it  were  wanted,  be  very 
material)  that  all  men  are  absolutely  equal  in  many 
things,  nearly  equal  in  most*;  that  in  whatever  they 
are  unequal,  the  inequality  is  of  very  uncertain  du- 
ration, and  by  no  means  always  acknowledged  (for 
scarce  any  one  upon  the  whole  would  willingly  be 
any  person  else,  that  could  be  named  to  him):  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  act  towards  each  other,  for  the 
greatest  part  entirely,  and  always  nearly,  as  being  on 
the  level;  and  if  we  do  not,  those  with  whom  we 
have  concerns,  and  society  in  general,  will  never  be 
easy  and  happy.  Such  reflexions  go  somewhat  be- 
yond, or  fall  somewhat  wide  of,  what  is  needful  to 
establish  the  precept  in  question:  which  only  re- 
quires this  very  brief  and  plain  demonstration  of  its 
justness,  indeed  so  brief  and  plain,  as  hardly  to  need 
being  given  in  form:  that  wherever  the  case  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  (as  in  order  to  make  use  of  this 
rule  we  must  in  the  first  place  imagine  it  to  be),  there 
the  right  behaviour  must  be  the  same  too:  and  whe- 
ther it  be  one  person  or  another,  I  or  my  neighbour, 
who  is  really  in  that  case,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
answer  to  the  question,  what  the  behaviour  should 
be.  This  cannot  be  denied,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  For  whatever  is  true, 
and  relates  to  our  practice,  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
by  nature  to  observe  in  our  practice.  And  the  God 
of  nature,  who  hath  made  us  and  every  thing  what; 
we  are,  must  expect  us  to  act  suitably  to  what  he 

*  Nihil  enim  est  unum  uni  tarn  simile,  tain  par,  quam  omnes  inter 
nosmet  ipsos  sumus.    Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  10. 
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hath  made  us :  and  if  that  were  not  enough  to  deter- 
mine our  judgement,  he  hath  farther  told  us  express- 
ly by  his  beloved  Son,  that  he  expects  us  to  hve  with 
one  another  according  to  this  rule.  Nor  (which 
completes  our  obligation)  hath  he  left  us  any  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  in  every  thing,  as  we  obey  or  dis- 
obey, he  will  reward  or  punish  :  and  certainly  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  degree,  as  the  matter  is  more  or 
less  important.    Let  us  therefore  now, 

III.  Consider  well  the  importance  of  the  precept 
before  us. 

Indeed  the  stamp  of  divine  authority  upon  it, 
especially  joined  with  the  annexed  declaration,  that 
it  contains  the  substance  of  all,  that  the  lata  anct pro- 
phets have  taught  concerning  our  mutual  behaviour, 
may  fully  assure  us,  even  before  we  make  any  partis 
cular  enquiry,  that  its  moment  is  remarkably  great. 
And  yet  there  seems  to  lie  a  plausible  objection 
against  it :  that  as  it  only  enjoins  men  to  do  to  others 
what  they  see  would  be  right  for  others  to  do  to  them  ; 
the  question  still  remains,  what  that  right  part  is : 
that  where  this  is  known,  the  rule  of  the  text  is  need- 
less ;  and  where  it  is  not  known,  we  have  no  more 
direction  for  our  conduct,  than  we  had  before ;  but 
are  only  perplexed  with  an  imaginary  change  of  per- 
sons to  no  purpose. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  had  neither 
by  nature  nor  by  revelation  any  sense  or  knowledge 
at  all  of  right  and  wrong  in  particular  cases,  this 
rule  could  not  give  us  any ;  nor  could  we  under-' 
stand  it  any  otherwise,  than  very  grossly  and  imper^ 
lectly ;  but  still  it  would  be  of  some,  and  no  small  use 
to  us.  For  if  we  knew  nothing  else,  at  least  we 
should  know  what  we  desired;  we  should  know  too^ 
that  in  the  main  v/e  were  all  alike :  and  by  treating 
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each  others  as  we  merely  wished  (without  considering 
how  reasonably)  to  be  treated  in  return,  we  should 
for  the  most  part  do  tolerably  well ;  please  those 
around  us,  and  make  ourselves  easy.  Sometimes  in- 
deed, for  want  of  distinguishing,  what  wishes  were  fit, 
and  what  unfit,  we  should  act  extremely  ill :  but  in 
comparison  perhaps  not  very  often.  And  upon  the 
whole,  where  we  had  no  particular  precepts,  this 
general  one  would  be  the  best  that  we  could  follow, 
even  though  we  could  not  apprehend  its  full  import. 

But  the  delivery  of  it  to  us  presupposes,  and  very 
justly,  that  in  the  main  the  contrary  is  true :  that  all 
mankind  perceive,  in  some  good  degree,  one  sort  of 
behaviour  to  be  commendable,  another  blameable  j 
some  things  right  to  be  done,  others  wrong.  And 
hence  arises,  instead  of  an  objection,  the  principal 
use  of  our  Saviour's  rule.  For  it  enables  us  to  apply 
these  perceptions,  where  otherwise  we  should  not 
know  how;  and  inclines  us  to  apply  them  justly, 
where  otherwise  we  should  have  misapplied  them. 

Though  we  every  one  of  us  have  the  perceptions, 
yet  to  form  distinct  notions  of  the  proper  measures 
and  objects  of  them  ;  to  discover,  how  far  they  are 
mere  conclusions  of  the  understanding ;  and  how 
far  dictates  of  passions  or  affections,  which  ought 
to  be  corrected  and  moderated  by  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  make  a  rational  examination  of  the  several 
interfering  circumstances  of  a  case,  and  judge  in 
that  manner  how  we  are  to  be  moved,  and  how  to 
act  J  is  a  work,  for  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  is 
totally  unqualified.  The  different  opinions  enter- 
tained by  speculative  inquirers  concerning  the  pre- 
cise nature,  foundation,  limits  of  moral  obligation, 
run  into  niceties,  that  arc  altogether  beyond  com- 
mon apprehension.     And  of  those,  who  can  be 
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amused  with  them,  few,  if  any,  have  skill  to  proceed 
upon  them  in  the  ordinary  aflairs  of  life.  The  great 
thing  therefore,  which  the  world  needs  for  practice, 
is,  not  a  complete  system  of  virtue,  regularly  drawn 
out  and  strictly  demonstrated ;  but  a  familiar  palpa- 
ble instruction,  what  people  are  to  do  in  such  matters, 
as  chiefly  come  before  them.  Now  the  rule  of  the 
text  will  instruct  them,  without  studying  the  theory 
and  grounds  of  virtuous  affection  at  all,  to  show  such 
affection  notwithstanding,  when  it  is  requisite;  and 
to  conduct  as  they  should  what  they  are  concerned 
in,  without  troubling  themselves  about  refinements, 
which  they  may  never  be  concerned  in.  Seriously 
asking  ourselves,  and  waiting  for  a  serious  answer 
from  within,  how  we  should  think  it  reasonable  for 
others  to  behave  towards  us  in  the  business,  in  which 
we  must  behave  one  way  or  another  towards  them, 
will  excite  in  us  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  attention  to 
it ;  will  awaken  our  faculties  to  judge  of  this  question 
with  much  more  certainty,  than  we  could  of  the  more 
abstracted  ones,  upon  which  the  philosophicaf  solu- 
tion of  it  may  depend  ;  and  throw  a  strong  light  on 
the  point  before  us,  how  little  soever  we  may  discern 
in  relation  to  others,  with  which  perhaps  it  is  closely 
connected.  At  least  it  will  cause  us  to  feel  experi- 
mentally what  we  ought  to  do,  whether  we  see  it 
speculatively,  or  not. 

But  further,  the  observation  of  this  precept  will 
not  only  set  our  minds  to  work  upon  the  subject, 
(and  yet  many  want  that  to  be  done  for  them  ;)  but, 
which  is  a  greater  benefit  still,  will  singularly  pre- 
serve them  from  working  unfairly.  The  love,  that 
we  bear  to  ourselves,  our  zeal  for  the  persons  and 
things  which  we-  like,  and  our  vehemence  against 
those  which  we  dislike,  hinder  us  perpetually  from 
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discovering  what  is  our  duty,  where  else  it  would  be 
most  evident ;  and  constitute  our  principal  danger  of 
judging  amiss.  Now,  if  there  can  be  in  the  world  jv 
method  of  securing  us  against  this  danger,  our 
Saviour's  rule  is  that  method.  Viewing  only  one 
face  of  an  object  is  apt  to  deceive  us :  therefore  we 
are  directed  to  view  it  on  the  reverse  too.  Consider- 
ing a  case  as  our  own  gives  us  a  bias :  suppose  then 
the  contrary  to  be  our  own  ;  and  our  second  thoughts 
will  correct  the  first.  Self-love  is  what  usually  car- 
ries us  wrong :  but  the  rule  prescribed  us  converts 
that  very  passion  into  an  instruaient  of  settmg  us 
right :  by  placing  in  their  turns,  before  our  eyes,  two 
sells  to  dec:de  between  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  the  real  and  the  fictitious  one.  The  appear- 
ances of  reason,  winch  arise  from  the  circumstances 
favourable  to  our  own  side,  engross  our  attention: 
let  iinagination  therefore  change  ihe  side,  and  we 
shall  attend  to  the  opposite  appearances.  The  in- 
ward feelings,  which  we  liave,  of  our  own  interest, 
our  own  honour,  om'  ov.n  sutFerings,  of  whatever  re- 
lates to  ourselves,  are  so  very  strong,  that  we  quite 
forget,  how  the  same  feelings  alfect  the  other  party. 
But  this  admirable  contrivance  of  a  feigned  experi- 
ence enables  and  obliges  us  to  feel  for  each  party 
successively,  and  thus  to  become  impartial  judges. 
Farther  than  this  we  cannot  go  in  combating  selfish 
prejudices,  and  therefore  a  more  perfect  direction 
than  this  cannot  be  given. 

But,  besides  being  a  most  excellent  and  obvious 
rule  to  guide  and  try  ourselves  by,  it  is  likewise  a 
most  natural  and  easy  one  for  others,  friends  or  op- 
posers,  to  suggest  to  us :  who  thus,  one  should  think, 
might  immediately  shame  us  into  doing  right,  only 
by  putting  a  question  to  our  consciences,  which  is  al- 
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together  inoffensive,  and  yet  must  produce,  if  we  are 
guilty,  unavoidable  conviction. 

But  here  indeed  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
some  people,  especially  at  times,  are  wicked  and  wild 
enough  to  reject,  with  indignation,  even  the  most  re- 
spectful proposals  of  their  trying  a  case  by  any  law, 
but  their  own  will  and  pleasure  :  and  that  others  may 
pretend  to  have  made  in  their  thoughts  this  change 
of  persons,  which  our  Lord  enjoins,  and  yet  not  have 
made  it  in  earnest.  They  may  say  (for  it  is  very 
soon  said),  that  they  have  already  sufficiently  exa- 
mined the  matter  ;  and  should  be  well  content  to  re- 
ceive the  treatment,  which  they  propose  to  give  : 
that  they  cannot  but  know,  whether  they  have  con- 
sulted and  answered  themselves,  and  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  consult  or  answer  any  one  else  ;  the 
rule  recommended  to  them  makes  every  man  his  own 
judge,  and  they  have  judged  accordingly,  as  well  as 
they  are  able,  and  are  very  clear  in  their  sentiments. 
Now  undoubtedly  every  one,  that  will,  may  assert 
this,  or  any  thing,  falsely.  And  it  is  very  true,  that 
the  direction  in  the  text  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  as 
none  can  be,  to  those  who  are  absolutely  resolved  not 
to  be  directed.  But  such,  as  have  any  fairness  of 
heart  remaining,  let  thembe  otherwise  ever  so  far  gone 
at  any  time  in  unreasonableness,  may  possibly  still  be 
brought  to  themselves,  by  having  it  put  home  to 
them  :  "  Would  you  really  be  willing,  that  others,  if 
they  had  power,  should  determine  concerning  you, 
in  the  same  haughty  and  careless,  or  the  same  angry 
and  vehement  disi)osition,  which  you  now  show  con- 
cerning them?"  You  say,  you  would  :  but  is  it  not 
in  order  to  maintain  your  ground  any  how,  when  you 
are  pressed  ?  For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  your 
neighbour's,  deal  fairly  with  yourself:  and  remejfiiber. 
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that  God  sees  infallibly,  whether  you  do  ;  nay,  that 
men  will  guess,  and  seldom  err.  If  you  are  cool, 
search  whether  interest  or  contempt  or  indolence  do 
not  secretly  warp  your  judgement ;  and  think,  whe- 
ther they  ought.  If  you  are  warm,  first  compose 
your  heart,  and  then  consult  it.  Wait  without  act- 
ing, till  the  tempest  is  over ;  and  when  you  hear  with- 
in you  the  small  still  voice*,  that  follows,  be  assured, 
that  then,  and  not  before,  God  and  your  conscience 
speak  to  you,  and  tell  you  what  you  should  do.  But 
were  such  remonstrances  to  prove  ever  so  vain,  it 
would  be  no  just  objection  against  the  usefulness  of 
the  rule.  For  if  the  proud,  or  covetous,  or  thought- 
less, or  passionate,  will  not  apply  it  fairly  ;  much  less 
will  they  apply  any  other.  And  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  apply  it,  as  none  have  so  much  need 
of  it,  none  would  receive  so  much  advantage  from  it. 

But  a  farther  objection  may  be,  that  not  only  some 
cannot  be  induced  to  make  trial  of  this  change  of 
persons;  but  others,  who  in  all  appearance  make  it 
as  well  as  they  can,  do  not  succeed  in  it:  but  either 
draw  wrong  conclusions,  or  know  not  how  to  draw 
any.  Yet  surely  in  general,  if  ever  there  was  a  pre- 
cept, that  required  little  time  and  pains  to  compre- 
hend and  practise  it,  such  is  that  before  us.  llie 
commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  dai/y  is  not 
hidden  from  thee,  neither  far  off: — but  the  word  is  very 
nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou 
mayest  do  //f.  Still  some  attention  and  care  is  requi- 
site in  every  thing.  And  one  point,  to  which  we  should 
attend  with  very  great  care,  is,  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "  Would  we  be  treated  thus?"  to  lay  aside  as 
much  as  possible,  out  of  our  thoughts,  that  the  an- 
swer given  to  it  is  immediately  to  be  turned  the  other 
*  1  Kings  xi.\.  11,  &c.  +  Deut,  xxx.  11.  14. 
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way.  Unless  we  do  this,  it  may  be  feared,  we  shall 
seldom  answer  honestly  ;  at  least,  unle«<s  we  diligently 
recollect  at  the  same  time,  that  where  doing  right  is 
most  contrary  to  our  present  interest  or  inclination, 
it  will  Contribute  most  to  our  present  honour  and 
peace  of  conscience,  and  to  our  f  uture  and  final  hap- 
piness. Another  very  needful  caution  is,  that  in 
order  to  find,  what  our  judgment  would  be,  were  all 
circumstances  changed,  we  must  be  sure  to  leave  out 
no  circumstances,  that  are  material,  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  side.  Most  of  them  indeed  will  flow  into 
our  mind  of  themselves,  provided  it  be  fairly  opened 
to  them.  However,  we  must  honestly  seek  for  the 
remainder,  nay  suppose  them,  if  we  have  reason, 
though  they  do  not  appear;  dwell  upon  each  of 
them  so  as  to  feel  its  proper  force,  and  then  deter- 
mine. 

But  here  one  plea  more  may  be  alleged  :  that 
sometimes  men  cannot  reckon  up  all  circumstances, 
and  therefore  cannot  place  themselves  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  other:  they  know  it  not  sufficiently 
to  say,  what  they  should  think,  if  they  were  in  it. 
Why  this,  it  must  be  owned,  doth  happen.  And 
though  we  may  pretend  ignorance  falsely,  to  excuse 
ourselves  from  trying  what  we  foresee  would  go 
against  us :  yet  they  must  be  vSry  partial  or  very  in- 
considerate, who  are  not  frequently  sensible,  that 
they  want  knowledge  of  facts,  or  skill  to  judge  con- 
cerning them  :  or  at  least  have  cause  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  opinion,  that  seems  to  them  the  most  likely, 
be  indeed  the  true  one.  But  even  here  our  Saviour's 
rule  will  be  of  great  service.  For  if  we  endeavour  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  And  we  cannot  with  any  cer- 
tainty ;  we  shall  at  least  be  strongly  reminded  of  our 
own  fallibility  :  and  our  doubt  in  determining  which 
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is  in  strictness  the  right  part,  will  direct  us,  without 
any  doubt,  to  take  the  mild,  the  gentle,  the  good- 
natured  part,  as  being  the  safest  error,  should  it 
prove  one.  However,  there  are  methods  of  assisting 
our  judgements  considerably.  If  we  have  formerly 
been  in  the  condition,  in  which  we  now  desire  to 
place  ourselves;  we  must  recollect  what  we  thought 
then.  If  we  know  any  wise  and  good  persons,  who 
are  in  that  condition  at  present;  we  must  observe  or 
inquire,  what  they  think  ;  and  presume,  that  we 
should  think  like  them,  were  we  situated  like  them. 
The  general  persuasion  of  mankind  should  always 
have  more  than  a  little  weight  with  us,  where  it  is 
not  evidently  wrong.  And  most  of  us  have  great 
need,  in  supposing  that  the  contrary  case  was  ours, 
to  make  large  allowances  for  its  not  being  really 
ours,  and  therefore  not  striking  us  near  so  strongly, 
as  that  which  is. 

By  the  help  of  such  precautions  as  these,  duly  ob- 
served, we  should  so  very  seldom  either  mistake,  or 
hesitate,  in  the  use  of  the  precept  before  us,  that 
every  day  would  afford  us  new  proof  of  our  Lord's 
declaration  concerning  it :  This  is  the  laxv  and  the 
prophets:  to  which  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Jewish  doctors*  approached  verv  nearly, 
when  he  said.  This  is  the  laxv :  the  rest  is  the  expli- 
cation of  it.  But  here  it  cannot  be  meant,  that  by 
this  method  we  are  to  learn  our  duty  either  to  God, 
with  whom  it  would  be  shocking  irreverence  to  sup- 
pose a  change  of  persons;  or  to  ourselves,  where 
there  is  no  other  person  to  change  Avith  ;  but  merely 
to  our  fellow-creatures.    And  our  Saviour,  vyho  hath 

*  R.  Ilillel,  the  elder,  said  to  Tivo  about  the  time  of  Cln  ist.  This 
saying  is  cited  from  the  Talmudic  tract  intitled,  Schabbath,  by 
Vorst.  dc  Ad.  MS.  c.  10.,  and  Otho  I.cx.  Kabb.  in  Odium. 
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elsewhere  told  us  that  the  love  of  our  Maker  is  tkg 
first  and  great  commandment  *,  and  hath  enjoined 
the  strictest  moral  government  of  those  inclinations 
Avhich  are  confined  the  most  intirely  within  our  own 
breasts,  could  never  intend  to  tell  us  in  the  text,  that 
right  behaviour  to  our  neighbour  was  the  sole  thing, 
about  which  we  need  be  solicitous.  And  therefore 
he  could  only  design  to  say,  that  this  rule  would 
point  out  to  us  the  whole  of  what  Heaven  required 
of  us,  respecting  that  behaviour.  Just  as  if,  in 
common  life,  we  were  told  on  any  occasion,  "  This 
is  all  that  you  have  to  do  we  must  apprehend  the 
words,  however  general,  to  signify,  all  that  belonged 
to  the  point,  which  was  then  in  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son who  spoke;  not  all  that  belonged  to  other  points, 
about  which,  at  that  instant,  he  had  no  thoughts  of 
speaking. 

And  that,  by  means  of  this  one  precept,  we  may 
steer  with  innocence  through  all  the  dangers  of 
social  life,  I  hope  you  have  sufficiently  seen  cause 
to  believe,  though  a  fuller  examination  into  parti- 
culars will  give  you  fuller  satisfaction.  It  only  re- 
mains, that  we  apply  it  faithfully  to  that  purpose  in 
our  continual  intercourse  with  each  other,  in  our 
daily  self-examinations,  in  the  solemn  preparations 
of  our  hearts  for  the  Lord's  Supper:  begging  of  God, 
in  the  appointed  Gospel  manner,  that  pardon  for  our 
many  transgressions  of  this  and  all  his  holy  laws, 
and  that  grace  to  observe  them  better  for  the  future, 
which  our  failures  and  weakness  render  so  needful : 
giving  glory  to  him,  and  humbly  taking  comfort  to 
ourselves,  when  our  endeavours  have  proved  success- 
ful. These  things  we  must  each  resolve  to  practise 
conscientiously,  if  we  regard  either  present  happi- 
*  Matth,  xxii.  38. 
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ness,  or  future:  if  we  desire  to  avoid  the  bad  opinion 
of  those  around  us,  who  will  unanimously  censure 
our  transgression  of  so  plain  a  rule  ;  the  reproaches 
of  our  own  hearts,  of  which  it  is  an  obvious  dictate  ; 
or  his  final  condemnation,  who  is  greater  than  our 
hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things  *. 

*  1  John  iii.  20. 
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MATTH.  vii.  12. 

THEREFORE  ALL  THINGS  WHATSOEVER  YB  WOULD  THAT  MEN 
SHOULD  DO  TO  YOU,  DO  YE  EVEN  SO  TO  THEM;  FOR  THIS 
IS  THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROPHETS. 

nPHE  meaning,  obligation,  and  importance  of  this 
precept  of  our  blessed  Lord  have  been  already 
shewn  you:  and  are  indeed  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Most  men  admit,  applaud,  and  urge  it  to 
others:  the  only  thing  wanting  is  that  without  which  all 
the  rest  will  be  nothing,  to  practise  it  themselves.  This 
last  point  therefore  I  have  reserved  to  insist  on  sepa- 
rately. There  are  few  indeed,  that  can  bear  to 
transgress  a  direction  so  evidently  just,  with  their 
eyes  quite  open :  and  those  who  can,  there  is  little 
hope  of  amending.  But  many  are  either  too  incon- 
siderate, or  too  vehement,  to  think  of  it,  and  apply  it 
to  their  own  case,  without  admonition ;  who  yet 
may  be  shewn  what  is  right,  though  they  would  not 
look  for  it :  and  bringing  home  to  such,  those  equi- 
table considerations,  which  this  rule  suggests,  will  be 
doing  for  them  all  we  need.  It  is  very  true,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  going  through  the  whole  extent  of  a 
commandment,  that  reaches  to  every  single  occur- 
rence, in  which  we  have  intercourse  one  with  ano- 
ther; or,  in  our  Saviour's  language,  is  itself  the  law 
nhd  the  jwophets.    J3ut  applying  it  to  the  more  com- 
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mon  circumstances  of  life,  may  give,  though  pos- 
sibly no  new  knowledge,  yet  many  seasonable  warn- 
ings to  all,  who  happen  to  be  in  the  circumstances 
which  shall  be  mentioned,  and  will  honestly  make 
use  of  those  plain  rules,  to  direct  themselves,  which 
shall  now  be  laid  before  you,  to  direct  whom  they 
may. 

Men  are  to  be  considered,  either,  first,  as  supe- 
riors or  inferiors,  or,  secondly,  as  equals.  And  the 
•rule  of  the  text  points  out  to  all  these  their  proper 
mutual  behaviour.  Again  superiors  are  such,  either 
in  authority,  or  only  in  rank.  And  authority  is 
either  public  or  domestic. 

Now  the  conduct  of  men  in  any  sort  of  public  au- 
thority is  of  so  great  importance  to  so  many  persons, 
in  so  many  different  ways,  and  they  have  such  va- 
riety of  temptations,  to  divert  their  attention  from  it, 
or  incline  them  to  a  wrong  sort  of  attention ;  that 
they  cannot  ask  themselves  too  seriously,  or  too 
often:  Is  my  treatment  of  all  those,  whose  happiness 
may  be  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  the  same,  which 
I  should  reasonably  wish  for,  were  I  in  their  condi- 
tion ?  At  the  first  view,  perhaps,  punishment  seems 
right  to  me :  but  were  1  in  the  offender's  case,  would 
not  forgiveness  seem  righter  ?  Or,  tenderness  appears 
an  amiable  thing  ;  but  were  I  the  party  injured  or  en- 
dangered, would  not  justice  appear  a  necessary  one? 
I  think  my  self  entitled  to  such  profits,  or  such  leisure; 
but  what  should  I  think,  were  another  to  insist  on 
cither,  and  I  to  suffer  by  it?  Do  I  consider,  in  gene- 
ral, how  easily  my  passion,  selfishness  or  partiality, 
my  less  voluntary  errors,  or  mere  indolent  neglects, 
may  distress  people  in  a  manner  that  I  should  feel  to 
be  most"  grievous  ?  The  station,  1  am  in,  is  a  trust ; 
do  I  discharge  it  with  that  diligence  and  steadiness, 

N  2 
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that  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  that  mildness  and 
patience,  that  sense  of  human  falHbility,  that  readi- 
ness to  see  and  correct  my  own  mistakes,  that  vigil- 
ance to  do  and  encourage  whatever  is  laudable, 
which  I  should  justly  expect  from  another?  Can  I 
say  to  myself,  after  a  faithful  examination,  that  I 
only  wish  a  return  suitable  to  my  behav  iour  ?  And 
can  I  say  to  him,  whose  servant  I  am  here  below, 
lltink  upon  me,  O  my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all 
that  I  have  done  for  this  people  *  ? 

But  then,  at  the  same  time,  persons  under  autho- 
rity also  should  ask  their  hearts,  before  they  accuse 
those  above  them  of  not  acting  thus :  Am  I  sure, 
both  of  my  being  well  informed,  how  they  have 
acted,  and  well  qualified  to  judge,  how  they  ought 
to  have  acted  ?  May  there  not  possibly  be  things 
very  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  case,  which  I 
have  never  reflected  upon,  perhaps  have  never  had 
the  means  of  knowing  ?  And  how  M^ould  it  sit  upon 
my  mind,  if  my  inferiors  were  to  pass  a  peremptory 
and  severe  sentence  upon  me,  without  being  better 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of 
my  conduct,  than  I  am  with  those  of  the  conduct 
of  my  superiors  ?  But  suppose  them  in  fault,  should 
I  be  willing  to  have  all  my  faults  exaggerated  to  the 
utmost ;  without  any  consideration  had,  how  natural 
it  is  to  commit  them,  how  hard  it  is  to  avoid  them  ; 
without  any  regard  paid  to  what  I  had  done  or  meant 
well  ?  And  should  I  further  think  it  reasonable,  that 
my  betters  should  be  attentive  solely  to  the  errors  of 
my  behaviour,  without  weighing  their  own  towards 
me  ?  If  not,  it  behoves  me  to  watch  over  mine  to- 
wards them  :  and  promote  the  welfare  of  society  in 
ilue  small  sphere  that  belongs  to  me,  leaving  others 
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to  do  it  in  their  larger  ones.  Nay,  were  they  to 
misiDanage  ever  so  grossly,  yet  if  I  contribute,  either 
through  resentment,  ambition,  or  inconsiderateness, 
to  make  bad  worse  ;  I  shall  treat,  if  not  those  whom  I 
suppose  to  be  guilty,  yet  many  whom  I  know  to  be 
innocent,  as  I  should  esteem  it  very  wrong  for  them 
to  treat  me. 

Thus  much  of  superiors  and  inferiors  in  public 
life.  The  first  private  and  domestic  relation  of  ine- 
quality is  that  between  husbands  and  wives  :  with 
respect  to  whom  our  Saviour's  rule  most  evidently 
directs,  that,  on  one  side,  the  inequality  be  as  oblig- 
ingly concealed,  on  the  other,  as  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledged, as  possible;  and  that  on  both,  that  fidelity, 
that  agreeableness,  that  mildness,  that  prudence,  that 
constant  attention  to  their  common  interests,  temporal 
and  eternal,  and  those  of  their  joint  offspring,  be 
shewn,  which  each  of  them  h?Ah  so  very  just  reason 
to  claim,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  from  the 
precepts  of  Scripture,  from  their  mutual,  deliberate, 
solemn  promises  and  vows.  There  is  no  state  in 
which  the  tvvo  parties  have  so  painful  a  sense  of  the 
wrongs  they  suffer;  there  is  none  in  which  they  are 
so  often  reminded,  one  way  or  other,  of  the  wrongs 
they  do  :  therefore  few  words  are  needful  to  instruct 
them  how  to  apply  the  direction  before  us;  and  none 
can  express  fully  enough  their  obligation  to  apply  it 
conscientious!}^ ;  and  to  search  the  bottom  of  their 
souls,  whether  they  have  or  not. 

The  second  species  of  domestic  authority  is  that  of 
parents  over  their  children.  Now  parents  may  easily 
suppose  themselves  in  their  children's  condition;  for 
they  have  been  in  it.  Whatever  therefore  appeared 
to  you  grievous  then,  and  on  cool  reflexion  appears 
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so  still,  you  will  surely  never  so  much  as  think 
of  doing ;  but  remember,  not  only  what  you  under- 
went; but  how  wrong  it  was,  that  you  should.  If 
indeed  you  have  seen  the  wisdom  since  of  restraints, 
that  you  once  thought  harsh  ones ;  and  found  cause 
to  be  sorry  afterwards  for  indulgencies,  with  which 
at  the  time  you  were  pleased  :  you  must  follow  your 
maturer  deliberate  judgement,  not  your  early  rash 
one ;  treat  your  children  as  you  would  now  be  desi- 
rous to  be  treated,  were  you  in  their  case,  not  as  you 
did  desire  during  your  ignorance;  and  by  no  means 
think  it  a  reason,  for  exposing  them  to  ruin  by  dan- 
gerous pleasures  and  amusements,  or  for  condemning 
them  to  insignificance  by  conniving  at  their  idleness, 
that  you  were  extremely  glad  to  be  thus  used  your- 
selves. But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  con- 
vinced of  this,  you  ought  to  consider,  as  impartially 
as  you  can,  whether  you  do  not  carry  it  too  far : 
whether  your  present  severer  notions  be  not  the  effect 
of  prejudices,  as  natural  to  riper  years,  as  the  oppo- 
site ones  are  to  youth  :  and  however  certain  you  are 
of  the  contrary,  still  do  your  best,  to  make  what  is 
needful  for  your  chrildren  easy  to  them,  by  telling 
them  the  reasons  of  your  proceeding  when  they  can 
safely  be  told  :  and  when  they  cannot,  you  must  give 
such  proofs  on  other  occasions,  of  judicious  tender- 
ness towards  them,  as  may  gain  their  implicit  confi- 
dence  in  the  fitness  of  whatever  you  require ;  and 
must  not  be  much  offended,  if,  after  all,  the  obedi- 
ence, which  you  receive,  be  too  like  that  which  pro- 
bably you  paid,  somewhat  unwilling  and  imperfect. 
Another  duty  of  parents,  which  the  rule  of  the  text 
cannot  fail  of  recommending  to  them,  is,  making  a 
due  and  timely  provision  for  the  decent  subsistence  of 
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their  children.  Either  this  was  done  for  you,  or  you 
strongly  felt,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  done  for  you. 
Which  soever  was  the  case,  you  are  inexcusable  if 
through  extravagance  or  indolence  you  neglect  to  do 
it  for  them :  and  you  are  equally  so,  (for  the  same 
plain  reason)  unless  you  endeavour  with  your  utmost 
care  and  skill,  to  guard  them  against  all  sorts  of  dan- 
gers, and  secure  to  them  all  sorts  of  happiness,  in  the 
world,  into  which  you  have  brought  them. 

But  then,  children  should  also  think  ;  (and,  as  they 
are  extremely  apt  to  forget  it,  should  often  call  upon 
themselves  to  think),  Were  there  any  one,  for  whom 
I  had  the  same  anxiety  and  solicitude,  that  my  parents 
appear  to  have  for  me  ;  and  who  had  the  same  obliga- 
tions to  me,  that  I  have  to  my  parents :  should  I  be 
willing  to  have  all  my  kindness  received  with  con- 
tempt or  indifference  ;  to  have  that  person  prefer 
every  fancy  of  his  own  to  my  comfort  and  peace  ? 
Should  any  one  ever  be  put  under  my  direction,  shall 
I  be  content,  that  before  he  can  possibly  be  capable 
of  judging,  he  should  insist  on  following  his  own 
judgement,  and  pay  no  deference  to  mine?  Nay,  sup- 
posing I  had  faults,  many  and  great  ones,  would  I  in 
earnest  be  willing  to  lose  all  obedience  and  respect 
on  account  of  them  ?  Do  I  not  already,  notwith- 
standing all  my  faults,  expect  more  regard  than  a 
little  from  those,  that  are  younger  than  myself?  Do 
I  not  see  all  parents  expect  it  from  their  children  ^ 
all  superiors  from  their  inferiors  ?  And  shall  I  not 
most  certainly  think  hereafter,  as  they  do  ?  Why 
should  not  my  actions  therefore  now  be  suitable  to 
what  my  sentiments  will  be  then  ? 

A  third  relation  in  domestic  life  is  that  between 
masters  and  servants.  Now  is  it  not  exceeding  na- 
tural for  each  of  the  former  to  ask  himself,  Were  I  a 
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servant,  as  I  might  have  been,  should  I  hold  it  reason- 
able to  be  treated  roughly  and  haughtily,  to  be  blamed 
or  suspected  without  cause,  to  have  every  fault  aggra- 
vated and  treasured  up  for  ever,  and  little  notice  taken 
of  my  behaving  ever  so  well ;  to  have  immoderate 
laboui-  or  attendance  exacted,  or  what  is  fitting  in 
any  kind  withheld,  or  what  is  due  for  my  service  de- 
tained from  me ;  to  be  neglected  in  sickness  or  old 
age,  to  be  exposed  without  redress  to  injuries  from 
my  fellow -servants ;  to  have  no  instruction  in  my 
duty  given  me,  perhaps  no  opportunity  afforded  me 
of  learning  those  great  truths  of  religion,  which  are 
the  best  direction  and  support  through  this  life,  and 
the  only  means  of  being  happy  for  ever  in  a  better? 
If  I  should  think,  and  justly  think,  myself  entitled  to 
receive  the  reverse  of  this  usao^e,  let  me  be  sure  to 
give  it;  and  study  to  make  that  subjection,  which 
cannot  be  a  very  pleasing  state,  as  tolerable  as  can  be 
to  those,  who  are  in  it :  for  mine  would  be  a  very  in- 
tolerable one,  were  there  none  such. 

And  surely,  on  the  other  hand,  all  servants,  in 
whatever  stations,  ought  to  ask  their  hearts  with  equal 
fairness :  Would  it  seem  to  me  fit,  were  I  a  master, 
that  my  servant  should  be  dishonest  or  undutiful, 
quarrelsome  or  disorderly,  negligent  or  wasteful  in  my 
family,  when  I  had  covenanted  with  him  for  the  con- 
trary good  qualities,  and  was  bound  to  pay  him  a 
valuable  consideration  for  them  ?  Would  1  be  will- 
ing, he  should  betray  my  secrets,  hurt  my  reputation, 
corrupt  my  children  ;  or  any  way  prove  my  enemy, 
when  I  had  brought  him  under  my  roof  to  be  my 
friend  ?  Would  I  be  content,  he  should  quit  me 
without  reasonable  notice ;  or  bear  nothing  from  me, 
who  perhaps  must  bear  much  from  him ;  murmur  at 
every  inconvenience,  and  appear  sensible  of  no  ad- 
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vantages  ?  If  not ;  what  I  should  require,  that  let 
me  do. 

But  I  proceed  now  to  superiors,  not  in  authority, 
but  in  rank  only ;  on  account  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  various  pre-eminences,  that  raise  men  one  above 
another.  For  these  also,  and  their  respective  inferiors, 
have  great  need  to  form  their  conduct  first,  and  try  it 
ever  after,  by  this  excellent  rule. 

They,  who  challenge  reverence  on  account  of  their 
years,  ought  frequently  to  reflect,  how  ill  they  would 
digest,  were  they  young,  that  assuming  carriage^, 
which  they  sometimes  use:  how  unjust  they  would 
deem  it  to  be  treated  penuriously  and  rigidly  ;  to  be 
condemned,  and  it  may  be  cast  off,  for  mere  indiscre- 
tions, or  even  a  few  grosser  faults.  But  then  young 
people,  in  their  turn,  cannot  consider  too  much,  and 
very  seldom  consider  nearly  enough,  how  bitter  it 
would  be  to  them  were  they  already  in  years,  how 
bitter  it  will  be  to  them,  when  that  time  comes,  to 
have  their  experience  and  wisdom  slighted,  and  be 
objects  of  dislike  and  ridicule  to  every  raw  and 
thoughtless  creature,  perhaps  for  those  very  things, 
which  ought  to  procure  them  honour  and  love. 

Again,  persons  of  superior  quality  or  wealth  should 
bring  themselves  down  in  their  imaginations  to  the 
middle  and  lower  condition  of  life :  consult  their 
breasts,  what  degree  of  respect  they  would  like  to  pay 
those  above  them ;  what  sorts  of  condescension  and 
subserviency  they  would  think  it  hard  to  have  exact- 
ed from  them  ;  what  claims  of  privilege  they  would 
judge  oppressive  and  injurious  :  and  let  the  feelings, 
which  they  will  thus  acquire,  and  which  perhaps  will 
be  new  to  them,  regulate  their  conduct.  They 
should  examine  well  what  the  real  state  of  the  indus- 
trious, the  needy,  tlie  helpless  part  of  the  world  often 
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is;  then  place  themselves  in  it  a  while;  and  they 
woiilcl  have  a  strong  sense,  how  criminal  it  must  be 
in  any  way  to  increase  their  difficulties,  how  requi- 
site in  every  way  to  lessen  them.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  meaner  persons  also  have  full  as  much  occa- 
sion to  consider,  how  grievous  they  would  find  it, 
were  they  in  higher  stations,  to  be  defrauded  and  im- 
posed on,  how  provoking  to  be  complained  of  with- 
out cause,  how  irksome  to  be  treated  with  unreason- 
able requests  and  expectations ;  and  what  a  shocking 
thing  it  is  for  them  to  use  such  insolence  towards 
their  betters,  as  they  would  think  insupportable, 
should  even  their  betters  use  it  towards  them, 

A  third  sort  of  pre-eminence  without  authority  is 
that,  which  arises  from  personal  accomplishments  of 
mind  or  body.  And  here  again  the  rule  most  clearly 
directs,  those  who  excel,  ■never  to  be  contemptuous  or 
ostentatious ;  and  those  who  are  deficient,  never  to 
give  offence  by  unequal  competitions,  or  marks  of  en- 
vy; for  each  would  account  them  extremely  injuri- 
ous, were  he  in  the  other's  place.  But  let  us  now  go 
on  to  the 

Ild  general  head,  the  influence  of  this  precept, 
where  persons  are  equal,  or,  however,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  such.  And  these  are  chiefly,  either  near  re- 
lations, friends,  and  intimates,  or  such  as  have  occa- 
sional intercourse,  in  business,  in  conversation,  in 
matters  of  party  dispute,  civil  or  religious,  in  subjects 
of  private  offence  and  resentment,  in  cases  that  call 
for  good-nature  and  compassion. 

Near  relations  always  claim  peculiar  affection  and 
regard,  but  too  seldom  pay  it.  Negligence,  ill-tem- 
per, emulation,  mutual  jealousy  in  point  of  interest 
or  favour,  alienate  and  sour  their  minds :  and  each 
complains   of  the  rest,  because  none  will  apply 
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our  Saviour's  direction  to  search  and  reform  him- 
self. Intimacies,  and  what  people  call  friendships, 
are  on  the  same  account  perpetually  liable  to  be 
broken  off  by  disgusts,  frequently  very  groundless 
ones  ;  and  while  they  last,  are  very  commonly,  either 
insincere  and  treacherous,  or  by  wrong  partialities 
and  compliances,  dangerous  and  pernicious :  all  which 
things  the  plain  question,  "  Would  it  be  right,  that 
we  should  be  treated  as  we  treat  others,"  might 
easily  prevent.  But  I  proceed  to  those,  who  have 
only  occasional  intercourse. 

In  business,  every  one  would  think  it  hard,  even  to 
be  obstructed  and  delayed,  much  more  to  be  over- 
reached or  oppressed  :  whether  by  taking  advantage 
of  law  against  common  justice,  or  of  his  necessity, 
his  ignorance,  his  mistake,  his  inadvertence,  his 
forgetfidness,  or  any  other  way.  Every  one  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  of  his  la- 
bour, his  goods,  or  his  skill;  and  unwilling  to  al- 
low another  more  than  is  reasonable.  Every  one 
would  expect  from  his  creditor  all  due  forbearance ; 
and  more  than  common  forbearance,  when  cir- 
cumstances required  it.  Every  one  would  expect, 
that  they  should  not  become  his  debtors,  who  have 
no  prospect  of  paying;  and  that  they,  who,  if  they 
will  take  proper  measures  for  it,  can  pay,  should  do  it 
within  the  time  promised.  Every  one  would  claim 
to  have  proper  notice  taken  of  his  interests  and  pre- 
tensions, as  well  as  those  of  other  people  ;  nay  indeed 
to  have  some  regard,  where  there  is  room  for  it,  paid 
to  his  bare  inclinations  :  Therefore  all  tilings,  whatso- 
ever ye  tvoidd  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  da 
ye  unto  them.  To  use  even  those  unfairly,  who  have 
used  us  so,  is  very  bad  :  but  to  use  any  one  unfairly, 
because  another  hath  used  us  so,  is  what,  were  we  to 
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suffer  such  usage,  we  should  think  monstrously  wicked. 
\o\i  will  say  perhaps,  We  shall  be  undone,  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  act,  as  we  may  indeed  reasonably 
wish,  but  shall  wish  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  that 
others  would  act ;  and  therefore  we  must  do  as  they 
do,  not  as  we  would  in  vain  have  them  do.  But  con- 
sider. Our  blessed  Saviour,  you  may  be  sure,  foresaAV 
this  objection  :  and  yet,  doth  he  allow  that,  to  secure 
ourselves,  we  should  violate  the  integrity  we  owe  to 
our  fellow-creatures?  No:  but  only  bids  us  join  dis- 
cretion with  it :  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  zoolves :  be  ye  therefore  icise  as  serpents y 
and  harmless  as  doves*.  It  is  very  true,  innocence 
without  prudence  will  not  do  for  this  world  :  but  pru- 
dence without  innocence  will  not  do  for  the  next ;  nor 
always  even  for  this  ;  in  which  probably  more  men  of 
abilities  have  ruined  themselves  by  adventuring  into 
crooked  paths,  than  weak  men  have,  by  keeping  to 
the  straight  one.    But  to  proceed  : 

In  common  conversation,  you  certainly  expect  ci- 
vilit}^  and  decent  complaisance ;  be  careful  to  shew  it 
then  :  you  would  not  be  overborne  ;  be  not  overbear- 
ing :  you  would  have  what  you  say  or  do  received 
with  candour ;  receive  in  the  same  manner  what  the 
rest  of  the  company  say  or  do.  You  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  hear  those,  whom  you  respect,  unhand- 
somely spoken  of:  therefore  speak  unhandsomely  of 
no  one,  whom  it  is  possible  any  other  person  may  re- 
spect. And  remember  there  are  persons  who  re- 
spect religion  and  virtue;  and  feel  as  much  uneasi- 
ness at  profane  or  indecent  discourse,  as  you  can  feel 
when  your  best  friends  are  slandered.  Again  :  you 
would  desire,  that  when  any  thing  is  mentioned, 
which  can  affect  your  character,  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  light.  Place  therefore  in  the 
*  Matth.  X.  6. 
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same  whatever  may  aflfect  the  character  of  any  one 
else.  And  even  if  you  are  not  so  tender  about  repn- 
tation  ;  yet  recollect,  that  the  people,  of  whom  you 
are  discoursing,  may  :  behave  therefore  as  you  would 
wish  them  to  do,  if  you  had  the  same  sensibility,  that 
they  have.  You  are  tempted  perhaps  to  take  liber- 
ties in  talk,  because  you  have  a  talent  for  satire  and 
ridicule.  But  how  would  you  wish  others  to  exer- 
cise this  talent  with  respect  to  you,  if  they  had  it,  and 
you  not  ?  Should  you  deserve  to  be  made  odious  or 
contemptible,  merely  because  they  had  wit  ?  But  your 
motive,  it  may  be,  is  of  a  higher  kind.  You  have  a 
zeal  against  wickedness  and  folly.  Why,  shew  it 
then  in  promoting  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  all  will  be 
well.  I^ut  passing  hasty  censures,  and  spreading 
bad  reports,  possibly  with  little  or  no  foundation,  is 
a  strange  method  of  being  zealous  for  what  is  good  ; 
and  a  most  unrighteous  one  you  would  think  it,  were 
the  case  your  own.  Or,  supposing  that  the  fault,  a- 
bout  which  you  are  so  vehement,  is  but  too  certain : 
were  you  never  guilty  of  any,  were  you  never  in  dan- 
ger of  any  ?  And  would  it  have  been  well  done  to  ex- 
pose you  for  it  to  the  utmost  ?  Might  it  not  have 
made  you  desperate,  instead  of  reforming  you  ?  How 
much  more  rational,  as  well  as  humane,  is  the  Apos- 
tle's injunction,  to  speak  evil  of  no  maiiy  hut  shezv  all 
meekness  unto  all  men  ;for,  saith  he,  u  e  ourselves  zvere 
sometimes  foolish,  disohdient,  deceived*.  Our  religion 
(and  it  is  greatly  to  its  honour)  commands  us  to  be 
strict  in  our  own  conduct,  yet  gentle  in  our  remarks 
on  that  of  others:  and  its  professors  are  too  often  the 
reverse;  loose  in  their  principles  and  practices,  bitter 
in  their  reflexions.  Yet  still,  such  freedoms  in  dis- 
course, when  they  are  taken,  not  with  design  to  da 
■s  Tit.  iii.  2,  3. 
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harm,  but  through  mere  inconsiderateness,  ought  not 
to  be  much  resented  ;  because  most  men  must  be 
conscious,  that  they  are  too  apt  to  take  the  same : 
for  which  they  wouid  undoubtedly  think  it  hard,  not 
to  be  pardoned.  And,  above  all,  they  who  know 
that  their  behaviour  hath  given  ground  for  censure, 
ought  to  bear  it  very  patiently,  as  what  they  have  de- 
served. For  so  they  would  judge  others  under  the 
same  circumstances  ought  to  do,  both  in  point  of 
justice  and  of  prudence. 

Another  occasion,  on  which  dreadful  injuries,  both 
in  word  and  deed,  are  sadly  frequent,  is  that  of  dis- 
putes and  contentions,  religious  and  civil.  For  the 
mildness  and  love,  which  both  our  common  nature 
and  common  Christianity  dictate,  is  not  only  trans- 
gressed in  these  cases  by  many  without  perceiving 
it,  but  some  imagine  the  utmost  vehemence  a  duty  ; 
and  defend  it,  by  saying  directly,  that  were  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  be  as  bad  as  their  adversaries  are, 
they  should  think  no  usage  too  severe.  But  must 
you  not  think  it  too  severe,  to  have  it  taken  for  grant- 
ed you  were  thus  bad ;  to  have  every  random  asser- 
tion to  your  disadvantage  imm.ediately  believed  3  and 
a  share  of  every  ill  thing,  that  any  one  of  the  same 
denomination  had  done,  imputed  to  you  :  to  have 
men  work  up  their  own  passions  against  you  to  any 
height  without  reason,  or  follow  the  common  cry  of 
their  side,  or  the  fashionable  one  of  the  times,  with- 
out consideration  ?  Surely  you  ought  to  consider 
well,  how  you  should  like  to  have  the  sect  or  party, 
the  profession  or  body  of  men,  that  you  were  of, 
pointed  out  to  be  run  down  thus,  right  or  wrong. 
And  in  general  it  ought  to  be  considered  well,  by 
those  who  have  power,  what  forbearance  and  mode- 
ration they  should  claim,  were  others  in  power  ;  by 
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those  who  are  weakest,  what  freedoms  they  would 
account  unfit  to  be  taken  with  them,  if  they  were  the 
strongest;  and  by  all  persons,  what  they  would  reck- 
on allowable  and  fair  in  their  opposers,  what  on  the 
contrary  dishonourable  and  criminal. 

But  I  go  on  from  these  more  pubHc  altercations  to 
that  with  which  they  are  so  closely  connected,  mat- 
ters of  private  displeasure  and  offence.    You  make 
no  scruple  perhaps  of  doing  what  must  naturally  dis- 
oblige and  provoke  others  i  but  without  regard  to 
that,  pursue  your  own  interest,  or  indulge  your  own 
humour.    Now  would  you  indeed  be  well  pleased, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  as  regardless  of 
your  inclination  or  convenience  ?   You  apprehend 
yourself  injured,  and  resolve  instantly  on  revenge,  to 
the  extent  of  your  ability.    But  could  you  possibly 
think  it  right,  that  the  anger  of  another  (and  your  own 
is  just  as  blind)  should  be  left  without  control  to  de- 
termine, v.'hether  and  how  far  you  had  done  wrong, 
and  what  return  it  deserved  :  that  he  should  be  judge 
and  executioner  in  his  own  cause,  and  perhaps  not 
take  a  moment  to  cool  first?  You  feel,  by  having  re- 
ceived an  injury,  how  very  bad  a  thing  it  is  to  do 
one.    Recollect  then  :  returning  one  is  doing  one;  is 
doing  it  designedly  too,  with  that  single  mischievous 
intention  :  whereas  in  all  likelihood  the  person,  at 
whom  you  are  so  exasperated,  meant  much  more  to 
serve  or  gratify  himself,  than  to  hurt  you,  if  he  meant 
the  latter  at  all.    Or  whatever  his  intentions  were, 
you  have  both  a  precept  of  Scripture  to  direct  you 
on  the  occasion,and  a  promise  of  Scripture  to  indem- 
nify you  :    Say  not,  I  ivilL  do  to  him,  ax  he  hath  done 
to  me  ;  I  ivill  render  to  the  man  according  to  his  work^^ 
Haji  nott  I  will  recompense  evil ;  but  wait  on  the  Lord, 
*  Prov.  xxiv.  29- 
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and  he  shall  save  thee  *,  If  then  you  take  the  oppo- 
site course,  you  reject  what  God  hath  expressly  ap- 
pointed to  be  your  rule ;  you  chuse,  instead  of  it,  what 
he  hath  expressly  forbidden  to  be  your  rule  ;  you  put 
yourself  from  under  the  protection  of  his  providence, 
and  knowingly  expose  yourself  to  his  heaviest  dis- 
pleasure.  But,  you  will  say,  If  w^e  may  not  revenge 
ourselves,  we  may  surely  resolve  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  man  who  hath  injured  us ;  and  look  on 
all  obligations  of  kindness  to  him  as  cancelled.  Now 
here  again  consider:  would  it  be  reasonable,  if  you 
had  once,  or  more  than  once,  behaved  to  any  one  as 
you  ought  not,  that  therefore  you  should  be  rejected 
for  ever?  Might  not  you  regain  in  time  a  title  even 
to  friendship  and  confidence  ?  Might  not  you  from 
the  first  be  a  fit  object  of  lower  marks  of  favour  ?  Or 
supposing  you  did  not  deserve  them,  might  it  not  be 
very  laudable  and  right  to  treat  you  better,  than  you 
deserved  ?  Do  not  you  hope  to  be  treated  thus,  on 
many  occasions  by  men,  and  in  the  important  con- 
cern of  your  future  happiness  by  God  himself?  whose 
mercy  you  dare  ask  for  on  no  other  terms,  than  those 
of  being  forgiven,  as  you  forgive.  If  therefore  the 
forgiveness,  which  you  beg,  includes  bounty  and  gra- 
cious notice ;  let  that,  which  you  grant,  do  so  like- 
wise, in  a  proper  degree  ;  and  imitate  the  goodness, 
which  otherwise  you  will  pray  for  in  vain.  Observe 
but  in  what  manner  our  Saviour  hath  in  St.  Luke 
connected  the  precept  before  us,  with  that  of  pardon- 
ing injuries:  As  ye  uould  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  also  to  them  likewise — Love  your  enemies,  and  do 
good,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest :  for  he 
is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  Be  ye  therefore 
merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful-\.  But  at 
*  Prov.  xx.  22.  +  Luke  vi.  31.  35,  36. 
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least,  you  will  say,  proper  submission  may  be  requir- 
ed first.  Why  undoubtedly  it  may.  And  he,  who 
hath  done  the  wrong,  should  always  consider,  whe- 
ther, if  he  had  received  it,  the  satisfaction,  which  he 
deems  it  beneath  him  to  give,  would  not  have  appear- 
ed very  necessary  for  him  to  claim.  But  then  at  the 
same  time,  you,  who  have  received  the  wrong,  should 
consider  too,  whether  if  you  had  done  it,  you  could 
have  yielded  to  the  rigorous  terms  and  debasing  com- 
pliances which  you  exact :  nay,  would  not  have 
thought  it  very  hard,  that  such,  as  might  be  in  strict- 
ness due,  should  be  without  abatement  insisted  on. 

Another  situation,  requisite  to  be  mentioned,  in 
which  we  are  strangely  apt  to  violate  our  Saviour's 
rule,  is,  when  connexions  or  circumstances  call  us  to 
show  courtesy,  love,  or  pity.  Very  commonly  we 
have  scarce  any  attention  to  return  the  obliging  be- 
haviour, which  we  absolutely  expect :  give  mighty 
small  proofs  of  aftection,  even  where  we  should  be 
miserable,  if  the  greatest  were  not  given  us  :  and 
hardly  express  the  least  compassion  to  the  afflicted, 
whereas  we  should  look  for  all  possible  assiduity  of 
tenderness,  were  we  in  their  condition.  Or  if  even 
our  strength  of  mind  were  such  as  not  to  need  sup- 
port;  we  ought  surely  to  ask  ourselves,  what  we 
should  justly  wish  for,  had  we  less  strength,  as  others 
may.  But  instead  of  being  moved  by  that  consider- 
ation to  a  friendly  sympathy,  we  can  persecute  the 
WTetched  with  unreasonable  harsh  maxims  of  imprac- 
ticable wisdom;  nay,  perhaps  imbitter  their  sorrows 
with  groundless  or  immoderate  reproaches,  when  the 
justest  and  the  gentlest  reproofs  would  be  ill-timed 
and  hard-hearted.  What  feelings  the  persons  thus 
treated  must  have,  and  consequently  wiiat  our  own 
under  the  same  treatment  would  be,  is  incomparablv 
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set  forth  in  those  words  of  Job  :  I  also  could  speak  as 
yc  do  :  if  your  soul  icere  in  my  souVs  steady  I  could  heap 
up  words,  and  shake  my  head  at  you.  But  I  icould 
strengthen  you  zcith  my  month  ;  and  the  moving  of  my 
lips  should  assuage  your  grief*.  This  therefore  is  our 
duty :  for  this  would  assuredl  be  our  desire.  But 
then,  as  they.,  who  are  not  in  affliction,  should  think, 
if  they  were,  with  w^hat  kindness  they  should  expect 
to  be  attended  and  regarded :  so  they,  who  are,  should 
think  in  return,  if  it  had  fallen  to  their  lot  to  pay  this 
attendance  and  regard,  what  patience  aiid  reason- 
ableness they  should  have  expected  from  those,  to 
whom  they  paid  it ;  and  what  thankful  acknowledge- 
ments, for  discharging  an  office  but  tolerably  well, 
which  must  be  in  itself  a  melancholy  and  unpleasing 
one. 

These  are  some,  and  I  hope  the  more  usual,  of  the 
numberless  cases,  in  which  we  should  all  be  solicit- 
ously careful  to  do  tu  others,  as  zee  icould  they  should 
do  to  us.  Indeed  were  we  to  aim  at  taking  one  step 
further,  and  a  little  exceed  the  goodness,  which  we 
conceive  we  might  equitably  demand,  we  should  sel- 
dom go  beyond  the  rule,  but  only  make  somewhat 
surer  not  to  fall  short  of  it :  a  point  of  which  it  con- 
cerns us  in  the  highest  degs  ee  to  make  sure.  For 
when  God  is  so  gracious,  as  to  appeal  to  our  hearts, 
and  govern  us  by  a  law,  as  it  were,  of  our  own  enact- 
ing (a  law,  which  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of,  cannot 
except  against,  and  one  should  think  can  hardly  for- 
get or  misapply)  ;  we  must  be  dreadfully  inexcusable 
before  him,  when  we  disobey  it.  Indeed  the  general 
disobedience  to  it  which  there  is  in  the  world,  affords 
us  a  deplorable  view  of  the  state  of  mankind  ;  and 
should  excite  us  to  a  strict  examination  of  our  past. 
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and  a  diligent  watchfulness  over  our  future  conduct. 
We  have  all  transgressed  even  this  most  obvious  and 
unexceptionable  rule :  let  us  all  beg  that  pardon, 
which  our  Saviour  hath  merited,  for  what  we  have 
done  ill  ;  and  apply  for  that  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  the  help  of  which  we  can  do  nothing  well. 
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GEN.  ii.  3. 

and  god  blessed  tfle  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it:  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work,  which  god  created  and  made. 

'^PIESE  words  contain  the  account  of  that  original 
appropriation  of  one  day  in  seven  to  the  pur- 
poses of  rehgion,  from  vi^hich  all  subsequent  appoint- 
ments of  the  same  nature  have  been  derived.  And 
therefore  I  shall  take  occasion  from  them  to  shew, 
God  willing,  in  three  discourses, 

I.  On  what  authority  the  observation  of  a  weekly 
day  of  public  devotion  and  rest  is  founded. 

II.  In  what  manner  that  day  ought  to  be  spent. 
I.  On  what  authority  it  is  founded. 

It  is  not  only  our  duty  to  address  God  in  private 
prayer,  but  also  to  assemble  ourselves  together  in 
order  to  offer  up  to  him  our  united  devotions.  As  we 
are  by  nature  formed  for  society,  we  ought  to  be 
social  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  instances.  As 
we  are  all  dependant  for  every  thing  we  have  or  hope 
for  on  the  same  Almightv  Beins  the  creator  and 
governor  of  the  universe,  we  ought  all  to  join  in 
openly  acknowledging  that  dependance,  in  begging 
with  one  voice  the  supply  of  our  common  wants,  the 
forgiveness  of  our  common  offences,  the  removal  of 
our  common  calamities ;  and  in  returning  thanks  for 
the  various  mercies  which  we  have  in  common  re- 
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ceived  from  our  heavenly  benefactor.  But  besides 
this,  public  worship  is  of  all  other  things  the  best 
calculated  both  to  cherish  in  ourselves,  and  by  the 
powerful  force  of  sympathy  and  example  to  excite  in 
others,  the  warmest  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Indeed  without  it  (as  both  reason  and  experience 
prove)  mankind  would  gradually  lose  all  sense  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  without  that  the  lower  part  of  them  would 
quickly  sink  into  the  grossest  depravity  of  mind,  and 
profligacy  of  manners. 

Joining  in  family-devotions  might  indeed  in  some 
degree  guard  against  these  mischiefs,  and  answer  the 
other  good  ends  abovementioned  :  and  large  families 
maybe  considered  almost  in  the  same  ligiit  with  small 
parishes.  But  family-devotions  are  shamefully  ne- 
glected ;  and  were  they  universally  kept  up,  they 
could  seldom  be  expected  to  convey  so  much  know- 
ledge, and  would  scarce  ever  produce  in  the  mind  so 
strong  a  feeling  that  whole  neighbourhoods  and 
nations  are  members  of  one  body,  as  the  offices  per- 
formed in  more  numerous  assemblies  do. 

Since  therefore  on  these  accounts  there  must  be 
public  worship  and  instruction  :  it  is  not  only  useful, 
but  necessary,  that  there  should  be  also  fixed  times, 
appointed  for  it  by  sufficient  authority  :  for  were  it 
left  at  large  to  be  performed  at  any  time,  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  frequently 
delayed,  or  neglected,  and  at  last  perhaps  wholly 
thrown  aside.  But  how  much  and  what  time 
should  be  devoted  to  this  employment,  if  God  hath 
given  no  intimation  of  his  will,  every  society  must 
have  determined  for  themselves  :  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  determined  very  differently.  For  the 
imagined  mysteries  and  excellencies  of  the  number 
seven  would  probably  have  been  no  more  regarded. 
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than  those  of  other  numbers,  which  have  as  good  a 
claim  :  at  least  they  would  never  have  influenced  even 
the  speculative  part,  much  less  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
to  any  such  purpose  as  this.  And  even  supposing 
they  could  have  known  farther  (which  without  re- 
velation they  could  not),  that  God  had  ceased  on  the 
seventh  day  from  his  work  of  creation,  that  alone  had 
been  no  evidence,  that  man  ought  to  cease  every 
seventh  day  from  his  ordinary  labour,  and  spend  it  in 
religious  exercises.  A  divine  direction  therefore 
must  be  extremely  serviceable :  both  to  prevent  all 
doubts  how  much  time  would  be  enough  ;  and  to  se- 
cure a  general  agreement  in  the  particular  time.  For 
if  several  sorts  of  persons  observed  perhaps  all  the 
several  days  of  the  week,  this  diversity,  were  it  to  ob- 
tain only  in  different  nations,  would  be  inconvenient ; 
but  in  the  same,  would  obstruct  business  to  a  degree 
almost  insupportable. 

Now  such  a  direction  from  above  seems  to  have 
been  vouchsafed  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  world. 
For  when  we  read  in  the  text,  and  the  verse  preceding 
it,  that  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  xrork,  and 
therefore  blessed  the  day  and  sanctified  it ;  that  is, 
assigned  to  it  the  honourable  distinction  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  his  having  created  all  things  :  the  ob- 
vious interpretation  is,  that  this  appointment  took 
place  from  the  time  that  the  reason  for  it  took  place, 
from  the  time  at  which  it  is  introduced  in  the  sacred 
history  ;  and  not  from  that  of  the  Jewish  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  after. 
For  it  is  quite  improbable,  that  Moses  would  both 
mention  the  institution  of  the  sabbath  so  very  long 
before  he  needed,  and  mention  it  in  terms,  that  na- 
turally imply  its  being  instituted  at  the  creation,  if 
it  was  not.    Nor  is  the  contrary  opinion  of  some  an- 
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cient  fathers  of  any  weight  in  this  case ;  antl  much 
less  that  of  modern  rabbins.  For  neither  of  them 
had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  than 
we  have  now.  And  both  of  them  had  prejudices  to 
bias  their  judgement.  The  former,  in  disputing 
against  the  Jews  of  that  time,  were  tempted  to  defend 
their  own  practice  of  not  observing  the  Jewish  sab« 
bath,  by  alledging,  that  the  patriarchs  before  the  law 
did  not  observe  it.  Yet  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  different  opinion*.  As  to  the  rabbins, 
(though  Philo  the  Jewf,  far  ancienter  than  any  of 
them,  and  some  of  their  own  numberj,  thought  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath  as  old  as  the  world,  yet  in 
general)  they  magnified  themselves  in  after  ages,  by 
pretending  that  this  excellent  ordinance  was  first 
established  in  the  Hebrew  nation.  And  it  is  very 
true,  we  find  no  instance  of  keeping  the  sabbath 
before  the  days  of  Moses.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  not  even  the  name  of  the  sabbath  for 
almost  five  hundred  years  after  Moses,  that  is,  till  Da- 
vid's reign  ;  and  then  only  once  § ;  and  but  once 
again  ||  for  above  one  hundred  years  more.  Yet  no 
one  doubts  of  its  being  appointed,  and  in  the  main 
observed  through  that  time:  and  therefore  why  not 
in  the  preceding  times  alsoj  since  there  is  the  same 
reason  to  be  given  for  omitting  the  mention  of  it  in 
both  cases ;  that  the  history  is  short,  and  compre- 
hends no  particulars,  that  made  speaking  of  it  ne- 
cessary ? 

But  still,  between  the  creation  and  Moses,  we  find 

*  Novatian  do  Cibis  Judaicis,  c,  3.  saith,  Decern  Scrmonos  illi 
ii»  Tabulis  nihil  novum  doccnt,  scd  quod  oblitcratum  fuciat  admo* 
iient. 

+  De  vit.  iNIos.  1.  3.  p.  175.       1  Sold,  do  In.  &  G.  1.  3.  c.  13. 
I  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31.  ||  2  Kings  iv.  23. 
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not  only  seven-fold  vengeance  threatened  in  the  case 
of  Cain*,  and  Noah  taking  seven  pairs  of  every  clean 
beast  into  the  arkf,  and  Jacob  bowing  before  Esau 
seven  times|,  but  both  years§  and  days  Uncounted  by 
sevens ;  and  a  very  particular  notice  taken  of  the 
interval  of  seven  days  in  the  history  of  the  deluge^. 
Nay,  we  find  the  very  name  of  weeks  used**  :  which 
could  not  well  have  any  other  original,  than  from  the 
institution  of  keeping  the  seventh  day  holy.  For 
there  is  no  obvious  foundation  in  nature  for  dividing 
time  into  weeks,  as  there  is  into  months  and  years 
from  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon :  nor  any  man- 
ner of  probability,  tliat  in  those  early  ages  the  period 
of  seven  days  was  introduced  from  regard  to  the  seven 
planets ;  a  number  which  doth  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  then.  For  the  patriarch  Joseph  reckons 
eleven  principal  stars  f  f  ;  and  seven  are  not  once 
named  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed  the 
prophet  Amos  in  our  translation  speaks  of  the  seven 
starsJJ  ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  expresses  no  number, 
and  certainly  doth  not  mean  the  planets,  and  what 
it  doth  mean  is  doubtful ;  and  besides,  Amos  lived 
seven  hundred  years  after  Moses.  Now  supposing 
the  appointment  of  observing  this  day  to  be  made 
at  the  creation,  it  would  bind  all  men,  to  whose 
knowledge  it  came,  till  it  was  either  in  form  re- 
pealed, or  tacitly  superseded  by  substituting  another 
in  its  room.  Accordingly  we  fmd  Job,  who  is  plainly 
not  represented  as  a  Jew,  and  is  by  many  thought 
as  early  as  Moses,  offering  sacrifices  constantly  at 

*  Gen.  iv.  15.  t  Gen.  vii.  2,  3. 

+  Gen.  xxxiii.  3.  §  Gen.  xxix.  IS.  27-  xli.  27.  29- 

II  Gen.  1.  10.  IT  Gen.  vii.  4.  10.  viii.  10.  12. 

**  Gen.  xxix.  27,  28.  +t  Gen.  xxxvii.  $. 
Amos  7.  S. 
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the  end  of  every  seven  days*.  And  perhaps  the 
seventh  was  that  day,  on  which  the  sons  of  God 
(who,  we  read,  sang  togetlier  and  shouted  for  joy 
at  the  foundation  of  the  earthf)  are  said  in  his 
history  to  present  themselves  before  the  LordJ.  For 
it  seems  plainly  to  have  been  a  stated  day,  and  we 
know  of  no  other.  Farther  sLll,  we  find  Balaam 
appointing  seven  altars  to  be  built,  and  offering  on 
them  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams§,  three  times 
over  :  which  looks  like  a  memorial  of  the  original 
seventh  day.  Very  probably  indeed  the  generality 
of  mankind  in  process  of  time  forgot  the  celebration 
of  the  sabbath,  as  they  did  the  rest  of  their  duty  :  yet 
not  so  entirely,  but  that  a  few  scattered  and  obscure 
footsteps  of  this,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  the  pri- 
mitive religion,  remained  long  afterwards  amongst  the 
Heathen.  For  though  a  considerable  part  of  the 
notice,  which  they  took  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the 
period  of  seven  days,  might  proceed  from  other  causes, 
one  cannot  so  well  think  the  whole  did,  as  it  began 
so  early,  and  extended  so  wide||. 

Possibly  the  Jews  too  had  in  a  great  measure  lost 
the  remembrance  of  the  institution,  during  their 
bondage  in  Egypt  at  least:  where  indeed  their  at- 
tempting to  observe  it,  by  not  working  upon  it, 
would  only  have  exposed  them  to  a  larger  share  of 
ill  treatment:  on  which  account  Providence  might 
rather  permit  it  to  fall  for  a  time  into  oblivion.  Yet 
when  God  is  said,  in  Nehemiah,  to  have  made  knoxvn 

*  Jnb  i.  2. 4,  5.  f  Job  xx.xviii.  7. 

X  Job  i.  6.  ii.  1.  §  Numb,  xxiii.  1.  14.  29. 

II  Yet  the  seventh  day,  regarded  by  many  of  the  Heathen,  and  which 
Philo  mentions  as  being  so  universally  regarded  by  them,  was  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month.  Vid.  Carpzovii  Philoniana.  The  observ- 
ation of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  perhaps  degenerated  into  this. 
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to  Ihem  his  holij  sabbath  by  the  hand  of  Moses*,  this 
doth  not,  according  to  the  use  of  hke  phrases  else- 
where, prove,  that  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  it 
before:  much  less,  that  their  forefathers  were.  And 
when  Moses  in  Exodus,  before  the  delivery  of  the 
law,  tells  them,  to-morrw  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath 
unto  the  Lord-\,  it  appears  both  from  the  Vv'ords  them- 
selves, and  the  time  of  speaking  them,  that  they  are 
an  admonition  concerning  therevival  of  an  intermitted 
observance,  not  an  institution  of  a  new  one.    For  why 
should  a  commandment  be  first  given  in  this  manner 
separately  then,  which  was  in  a  month  after  to  be  pro- 
mulgated with  so  much  greater  solemnity  among  the 
rest  of  the  ten,  upon  mount  Sinai  ?  But  if  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  from  the  beginning,  it  might  be  very  proper 
to  remind  the  people  of  that,  before  they  heard  it 
joined  with  the  rest  by  the  mouth  of  God  himself.  And 
indeed  the  other  nine  being  as  old  as  the  creation,  and 
obligatory  on  all  men,  it  seems  extremely  probable 
from  thence  alone,  that  this,  the  fourth  in  number, 
was  so  too. 

However,  the  nature  of  the  appointment  is  more 
explicitly  set  forth  in  Exodus,  than  in  Genesis.  Not 
only  sanctification  of  the  day  in  general,  but  rest  in 
particular  is  enjoined ;  and  the  injunction  is  extended 
not  only  to  servants,  but  the  very  cattle.  Several 
reasons  for  it  are  also  there  assigned.  The  first  is  the 
original  one,  because  God  rested,  on  the  seventh  day: 
that  is,  he  ceased  from  hi:;  work,  it  being  accom- 
plished. For  iJie  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as 
the  prophet  Isaiah  justly  teaches,  faiyiteth  not,  neither 
is  wearyX.  And  as  worshipping  no  other  deity,  than 
the  Maker  of  all  thing?,  was  the  great  article,  that 
*  Xch.  ix.  14.  -f  Exod.  xvi.  23.  %  Isai.  xl.  28. 
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distinguished  tlie  religion  of  the  Jews  from  the  pagan; 
and  as  the  sabbath  was  a  principal  instrument  of  pre- 
serving and  exercising  this  worship :  it  is  therefore 
said  to  be  a  sign  behocen  God  and  them,  throughout 
their  generations*,    A  second  use  of  the  sabbath  was, 
to  be  a  ojetnorial,  in  future  times,  of  the  happy  ex- 
change, which  they  had  just  then  made,  of  a  state  of 
servitude  and  labour  for  one  of  liberty  and  ease. 
Remember,  that,  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of 
E-gypt,  and  that  the  Lord  tliy  God  brought  thee  out 
thence  through  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm:  therefore  he  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath 
day-f.    And  it  hath  been  thought  by  some  learned 
men,  that  the  time  of  keeping  it  was  then  changed  in 
such  manner,  as  that  the  primitive  and  patriarchal 
sabbath  was  restored,  when  afterwards  that  day,  on 
■which  our  Lord  arose  again,  was  appointed  to  be 
obse'rved|.    But  without  examining  into  this,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  tiiird  motive,  assigned  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  sabbath,  which  was  mercy  and  humanity: 
that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed^.  And 
because  that  perverse  nation  would  otherwise  have 
been  likely,  both  to  explain  away  general  rules 
to  almost  nothing,  and  indeed  to  slight  all  rules: 
therefore  to  the  prohibition  in  the  commandment, 

*  Kxod.  xxxi.  13.  +  Dciit.  v.  15. 

X  Wollius,  Act.  Er.  1745,  p.  6.94-,  thinks,  lliat  the  seventh  day  of 
the  creation  being  the  first  full  clay  of  Adam's  life,  it  would  be  not 
only  his  sabbath,  but  the  first  of  his  week;  and  that  being  after- 
wards turned  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  God  gave  the  Jews  the  se- 
venth of  the  week  instead  of  it,  but  that  Christ  restored  it.  But 
Vignoles  saith  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  not  changed  at  the  ex- 
odus: and  that  the  day  of  it  was  Thursday.  Others  think,  that  the 
sixth  day  of  the  patriarchal  forgotten  week,  being  that  of  thei  Jewish 
exodus,  was  made  their  seventh  and  sabbath :  whence  the  patriarchal 
Seventh  would  be  their  and  our  first. 

§  Exod.  xxiii.  12. 
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particular  ones  of  such  and  such  work  were  added, 
in  other  parts  of  the  law*;  and  the  whole  was  in- 
forced  by  the  penalty  of  deathf:  whereas  people  of 
better  dispositions  might  have  been  trusted  farther, 
and  punished  less  rigorously. 

On  this  footing  things  remained,  till  Christianity 
appeared:  which  being  in  itself  a  complete  instruc- 
tion and  rule  of  human  duty,  no  precepts  given  to 
mankind  before,  under  less  perfect  dispensations,  con- 
tinue any  farther  obligatory,  than  they  are  either 
plainly  confirmed  by  it,  or  in  their  own  nature  moral 
and  unchangeable.    This  not  only  the  reason  of  the 
thing  shews,  but  St.  Paul  hath  fully  and  repeatedly 
declared  it  J :  and  especially  concerning  the  observa- 
tion of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  (which  was  the 
Jewish  Sabbath)  by  name,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Colossiajis:  where  having  first  laid 
it  down,  that  Christ  hath  blotted  out  the  hnnd-zvriting 
o/'the  former  ordinancesy  he  infers:  let  no  man  there- 
fore judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath-daijs^; 
which  words  are  comprehensive  enough  to  repeal  the 
patriar'chal  sabbath-day,   as  well    as  the  Jewish, 
(which  however  was  doubtless  chiefly  intended,)  if  in- 
deed the  former  was  different  from  that,  which  Chris- 

*  Of  plougliiiig  and  harvest-work,  Exod.  xxxiv.  21.  of  kindling 
fins,  Kxod.  xxxv.  3.  Indeed  this  last  seems  almost  in  cfFect  prohibit- 
ed before  the  law,  Exod.  xvi.  23.  Nor  might  they  buy  or  sell.  Net, 
xiii.  16". 

t  Exod.  xxxi.  14. 

X  According  to  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  our  Saviour  had 
declared  it,  in  this  point,  before  him.  For  at  the  end  of  Luke  vi.  5.  it 
hath  these  wo'  ds,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin :  "  the  same  day,  seeing 
a  certain  man  working  on  the  sabbath,  he  said  to  him;  Man,  if  thou 
knowest  what  thou  dost,  thou  art  blessed  :  but  if  thou  knowcst  not, 
thou  art  cursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law." 

§  Col.  ii-  14.  l6.  Concerning  this  text,  see  Medc,  Disc.  15,  p.  57. 
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lians  now  observe.  Again,  the  same  Apostle,  blam- 
ing the  Galatians  for  desiring  to  be  still  tinder  bondage 
to  the  weak  aiid  poor  elements  of  the  old  dispensation, 
saitli :  Ye  observe  days  and  montJis  and  times  and  years. 
I  am  afraid,  lest  I  have  bestozved  on  you  labour  in 
vain*.  This  passage,  in  its  full  latitude,  (which  there 
appears  no  necessity  of  restraining,)  implies,  that  all 
preceding  appointments  of  this  kind  were  under 
Christianity  nnll  and  void. 

Still  we  read  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings, that  the  women,  which  had  followed  him,  re- 
turned after  beholding  his  sepulchre,  and  rested  the 
sabbath-day,  that  is,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
according  to  the  commandme7it-\.  But  this  by  no 
means  proves,  that  resting  on  the  Saturday  was  to 
continue  as  much  a  duty  after  his  death,  as  l>efore: 
though  doubtless  it  was  a  duty  as  yet,  with  respect 
to  them,  and  probably  the  rest  of  his  disciples  too ; 
because  the  abolition  of  it  was  not  as  yet  made  known 
to  them.  Nor  indeed  would  it  have  been  allowable 
for  them,  if  they  had  known  it,  to  olfend  the  Jews, 
at  so  critical  a  time,  by  a  seeming  transgresssion  in 
so  favourite  an  article.  It  must  be  owned  also,  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  directs  his  followers,  when  the 
approaching  troubles  of  Judea  should  come  on,  to 
pray  that  their  flight  from  them  might  not  be  in  the 
winter,  neither  on  the  sabbaths-day%.  But  he  did  not 
mean,  that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  fly  on  the  latter, 
more  than  m  the  former;  but  inconvenient  onl}', 
which  it  certainly  would:  because  the  Jews,  who 
had  sought  to  kill  him  for  doing  miracles  on  that  day, 
would  assuredly,  when  his  disciples  travelled  upon  it, 
though  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  aflbrd 

*  Gill.  iv.  9,  10,  11,  t  Luke  K^i'i  -'"'^  -'(>. 

J  Matt.  xxiv.  '20. 
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them  no  accommodations;  but  impute,  and,  if  they 
could,  punish  it,  as  a  crime.  It  must  be  owned 
lastly,  that  the  Apostles  frequented  the  synagogues 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  the  Saturday:  but  only  with 
a  view  of  converting  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  not  at 
all  of  conforming  themselves  to  Judaism,  otherwise 
than  by  way  of  prudent  condescension.  From  the 
same  motive,  and  from  a  spirit  of  abundant  piety,  no 
small  part  of  the  primitive  Christians  also  continued 
for  some  ages  paying  honour  to  the  Jewish  sabbath : 
yet  declared  expressly  all  the  while,  that  they  looked 
on  the  obligation  of  it  as  totally  expired  with  the 
rest  of  the  law  :  on  w^hich  account,  though  they  held 
religious  assemblies  on  that  day,  yet  they  worked  on 
it  too. 

But  though  the  positive  and  ceremonial  part  of 
the  Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  yet  the  moral  and  na- 
tural precepts  remain  in  full  force.  And  the  ten 
commandments  being  delivered  in  a  manner  so  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  having  such  peculiar  notice 
taken  of  them  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  have  been  always  deemed  in  the  church  of 
Christ  a  summary  of  moral  duties.  Accordingly,  our 
church  hath  placed  them  as  such,  both  in  the  Cate- 
chism and  Communion  service ;  the  latter  of  which 
directs  us,  after  the  recital  of  the  fourth,  as  w^ell  as  the 
rest,  to  say.  Lord  have  mercij  upon  iis,  and  incli?ie  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law.  But  some  will  ask,  if  we  are 
bound  to  keep  it,  why  are  we  not  bound  to  keep  the 
day  specified  in  it,  the  last  of  the  week?  The  answer 
is,  that  two  things  are  to  be  considered:  the  general 
intention  of  the  commandment,  and  the  particular 
means,  by  which  it  appoints  that  intention  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. So  far  as  its  general  intention  goes,  which  is 
to  set  apart  from  worldl  y  business  a  competent  portion 
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of  time  for  religious  uses,  it  was  ever  discoverable  by 
reason  and  binding  to  ail  men.    So  far  as  it  appoints 
this  portion  to  be  one  day  in  seven,  it  was  always 
binding  where  it  could  be  known;  and  directs  only 
to  what  the  Christian  church  hath  constantly  ob- 
served, and  prays  with  much  reason  to  observe  it 
rightly.    Now  many  learned  men  have  conceived  it 
to  direct  nothing  farther  ;  apprehending,  that  the  ob- 
hgation,  which  the  Jews  were  under  to  keep  the  day 
which  they  do,  did  not  arise  from  the  words  of  the 
fourth  commandment  (for  that,  they  think,  would 
be  equally  obeyed  by  keeping  statedh"-  any  one  day 
of  the  seven) ;  but  proceeded  from  God's  determin- 
ation, made  in  the  wilderness,  which  one  day  theirs 
should  be,  by  causing  a  double  quantity  of  manna  to 
fall  on  the  preceding,  and  none  on  that.    If  this  be 
so,  we  observe  the  whole  of  the  commandment  as  li- 
terally as  they.    But  if  it  prescribes,  not  only  some 
one  day  in  each  week,  but  particularly  the  last  day : 
then  the  prayer,  that  God  would  incline  our  hearts  to 
keep  it,  must  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  in  it;  that  is,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  one  day  in  seven,  not  to  the  last  day  of  the 
week  :  which  limitation  the  composers  of  the  prayer 
must  certainly  have  designed  ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
none  of  them  thought  Saturday  was  to  be  kept  holy. 
And  indeed  the  ten  commandments  have  other  things 
in  them,  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  this.  Such 
is  the  description,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  :  and  the  promise, 
that  thij  days  inaij  be  long  in  the  land,  zvhich  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.    Now  we  are  not  concerned  at 
all  in  the  peculiarities,  even  of  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  di5pensatioQ  :   but,  to  speak  in  the  words  of 
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one  of  our  Homilies*,  Wliatever  is  found  in  the  fourth 
commandment.,  appertaining  to  the  law  of  nature,  ought 
to  be  retained  of  Christians.  Now  the  law  of  nature 
enjoins  only  a  due  and  convenient  proportion  of 
time  to  be  kept  holy.  And  supposing  that  proportion 
to  be  one  day  of  rest,  after  six  of  labour,  in  memory 
of  the  creation  :  we  comply  with  it  equally,  whether 
we  pitch  on  the  first,  or  the  last,  day  of  the  week  for 
that  rest. 

But  there  is  one  great  advantage  in  choosing  the 
former,  on  which  the  Author  of  our  salvation  rested 
from  the  labours  of  his  slate  of  humiliation,  after  ac- 
complishing the  great  work  he  had  undertaken  :  that 
thus  we  very  fitly  join  the  thankful  memorial  of  the 
new  creation,  (for  so  is  our  Redemption  called  in 
Scripture^,)  with  that  of  the  old.  Nor  doth  our  ob- 
servation of  the  day  stand,  by  any  means,  on  this  pro- 
priety alone:  but  on  such  other  plain  and  strong 
authorities,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  set  before  you. 

Every  single  Evangelist  begins  his  account  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection  with  observing,  that  it  was  on 
the  first  daij  of  the  week.  Now  it  had  been  perfectly 
needless  for  any  one  of  them  to  have  done  this,  and 
very  unlikely  that  all  of  them  should,  had  the  day 
been  intended  for  no  particular  use.  But  evidently 
it  was:  and  for  what  use,  appears  immediately.  For 
on  that  very  same  day  we  find  the  Apostles  assembled, 
and  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  them,  instructing  them  with 
his  own  mouth  J.  The  first  day  of  the  very  next  week 
we  find  them  assembled  again,  and  our  Lord  again 
with  them§.  Six  weeks  after,  at  Pentecost,  is  re- 
corded in  the  Acts,  a  third  instance  of  all  the  Apostles 

*■  Of  the  Time  and  Place  of  Prayer. 

t  2  Cor,  V.  17.  Kph.  ii.  10,  iv.  '2\.  %  John  x.x.  ly. 

§  John  x.x.  CO. 
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at  least,  being  with  one  accord,  on  that  day,  in  one 
placcy  where  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost*, 
Farther  yet,  the  same  book  informs  us,  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  Paid 
preached  to  them'\.  And  that  great  Apostle  himself 
directs  the  Corinthians,  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  every  one  should  lay  by,  according  to  his  ability, 
something  for  the  poorj  :  which  example  of  piety 
succeeding  ages  imitated,  by  charitable  contributions 
in  their  weekly  assemblies.  Now  if  any  person  can 
possibly  imagine,  tiiat  this  day  was  so  frequently 
specified  in  this  manner  by  mere  accident,  let  him  only 
reflect,  that  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  first 
Christians  in  the  New  Testament,  no  other  day  is  ever 
specified,  as  any  way  peculiarly  regarded  by  them. 

But  farther  still,  St.  John,  in  the  Revelation,  calls 
it  the  Lord's  day.  /  ivas  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day^.  For  that  he  means  by  that  phrase  what  we 
do  now,  is  clear  from  hence,  that  St.  Ignatius,  exhort- 
ing to  the  due  observation  of  this  day,  within  a  few 
years  after  him,  used  it  in  that  sense||  ;  as  did  the 
whole  body  of  subsequent  fathers,  councils,  laws 
and  histories  :  and  no  one,  so  far  as  appears,  ever 
used  it  in  any  other.  This  day  then  hath  the  same 
mark  in  St.  John,  that  the  blessed  sacrament  hath  in 
St.  Paul,  of  being  appropriated  to  the  honour  of  our 
Saviour.  The  former  is  called  the  Lord's  Day,  just  as 
the  latter  is  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  accordingly  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  written  perhaps  before  the 
Revelation,  saith,  We  observe  with  gladness  the  eighth 
day,  on  lohich  Jesiis  rose  from  the  dead^  :  confessedly 
meaning  by  the  eighth,  the  next  after  the  seventh,  in 

*  Acts  ii.  1,4.     t  Acts  xx.  7.  X  I  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 

§  Rev.  i.  10.       II  Ign.  ad  i\IagR:s.  §  |.     %  Ep.  Barnab.  §  15. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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our  common  language  the  first.  Nor  is  there  a  single 
instance,  from  the  earliest  times  downwards  for  one 
thousand  five  hundred  years,  of  any  church  or  sect  of 
believers  whatever,  that  did  not  profess  keeping  it 
holy  to  Him.  For  what  St.  Paul  saith,  that  072^  man 
esteemed  ojie  day  above  another,  and  another  esteemed 
every  day  alike*,  plainly  relates  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Jewish  festivals,  which  was  greatly  controverted  at 
that  time,  not  of  this  Christian  festival,  about  which 
there  was  no  controversy  at  all. 

Now  such  universal  consent,  without  exception, 
amongst  persons  who  differed  so  widely  about  mul- 
titudes of  other  matters,  could  not  but  proceed  from 
some  original  injunction,  either  of  our  Lord  or  his 
Apostles.  No  authority  besides  theirs  was  early  or 
extensive  enough  to  be  a  ground  of  the  practice  :  and 
we  cannot  well  think  it  was  taken  up  without  any 
authority,  for  this  reason  besides  others,  that  if  it  had, 
some  ancient  council  would  undoubtedly  have  placed 
it  on  a  surer  foundation.  But  no  council  ever  pre- 
tended to  establish  the  observance  of  this  day  :  which, 
far  from  lowering  its  obligation,  heightens  it  very 
much ;  by  showing,  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  all 
along  knew  it  to  have  been  established  from  the  be- 
ginning by  a  superior  powerf.  And  therefore  they 
contented  themselves  to  enforce  the  regard  due  to  it, 
and  determine  particular  doubts  concerning  it,  from 
time  to  time.  The  New  Testament  indeed  doth  not 
say,  that  our  Saviour  appointed  it.  But  St.  Luke 
saith  in  the  Acts,  that  after  his  resurrection  he  con- 
versed with  the  Apostles  forty  days,  speaking  to  them 

*  Rom.  xiv.  5. 

t  Quod  universa  tenet  ecclesia,  -ncc  conciliis  institutum,  sed 
semper  retentum  est,  non  nisi  auctoritate  apostolica  tratlitum  rec- 
ti»isima  creditur.    Aug.  de  Bapt.  contra  Uonaiiit;  s,  1.  4.  c.  23, 
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of  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God* :  that  is, 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  And  St.  Clement,  the 
Roman,  whom  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians  calls  his 
fclloxv-labourer,  whose  name  is  in  the  book  of  lifef, 
saith  further.  We  ought  to  do  all  things  in  order,  which 
the  Lord  hath  cojjimanded  :  to  perform  our  offices  and 
services  according  to  the  appointed  seasons.  And  he 
hath  comma7ided  them  to  be  done,  not  at  random  and 
disorderly,  but  at  determinate  seasons  and  times  J. 
Now  what  seasons  can  he  so  probably  mean,  as  the 
returns  of  that  day,  which  bears  our  Lord's  name : 
and  which  later  fathers  expressly  afTirm  was  kept  by 
his  command  §  ?  But  without  any  such  evidence  j  as 
in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs  before  Moses,  and  of  the 
Jews  for  many  ages  after  him,  though  we  read  nothing 
in  Scripture  of  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  yet  we 
presume  it  from  the  institution :  so  here,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  Christians,  though  we  read  nothing  in 
Scripture  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  we  may 
presume  it  from  the  observance :  just  as  we  do  in  the 
common  law  of  our  own  country  ;  in  which  multitudes 
of  things  are  proved  to  be  obligatory,  not  by  pro- 
ducing the  original  appointment  of  them,  for  it  is  not 
extant;  but  by  showing  such  immemorial  usage,  as 
must  have  proceeded  from  an  appointment  formerly 
made  by  the  sovereign  power. 

Or  supposing  that  it  was  not  our  Saviour  in  person, 
but  the  Apostles,  who  instituted  the  Lord's  day  (as 
indeed  those  Christian  writers,  which  have  spoken  of 
it  ia  the  lowest  terms,  have  acknovv^ledged,  that  it 

*  Acts  i.  3.       +  Phil.  iv.  3.       1  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  i.  §  40. 
%  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Const,  p.  733.  Ed.  Reading.  Epiphan.  Horn, 
de  Resur.  vol.  2.  p.  277.  saith,  Christ  bksscd  and  sanctified  the  day 
of  his  resurrection,  referring  to  God's  blessing  the'sabbatk.  Aust. 
de  Civ.  Dei,  1,  22.  c.  30.  Ep.  U9.  c.  13,  Athan.  de  Sabbato. 
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began  to  be  observed  not  only  with  their  approbation, 
but  by  their  authority*) :  this  will  come  very  nearly 
to  the  same  thing.  For  the  Apostles  were  such,  as 
could  say.  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  us-\.  Nor  could  they  design  it  for  a  temporary  in- 
stitution, since  the  reasons  of  it  are  so  evidently  per- 
petual. But  even  suppose  it  had  only  been  taken  up 
with  the  joint  consent  of  the  Christian  church:  yet  St. 
Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  all, 
who  should  have  pleaded  for  treating  it  with  disre- 
spect, that  if  any  man  be  contentious,  xve  have  no  such 
custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God^.  Suppose  it  had 
been  enjoined  only  by  the  governors  of  the  church, 
yet  the  direction  of  Scripture  is,  Obey  them,  that  have 
the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  :  for  they  zvatch 
for  your  souls^.  Suppose  our  temporal  governors  had 
required  us  to  reverence  it,  as  they  have  most  strictly  ; 
here  again,  the  direction  of  Scripture  is.  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  for  conscience^  sake  :  for  they  are  God's 
ministers\\.  And  as  we  confess  ourselves  bound 
by  their  command  to  keep  occasional  fasts  and 
thanksgivings,  on  account  of  our  worldly  concerns, 
why  not  a  stated  thanksgiving  for  blessings  infinitely 
superior  ?  But  even  M^ere  the  observation  of  the  day 
to  stand  solely  on  the  footing  of  its  own  reasonable- 
ness and  propriety,  yet  this  is  the  proportion  of  time, 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  fixed  on  for  his  servants 
under  the  Old  Testament:  and  since  we  owe  him 
much  more  than  they  did,  why  should  we  pay  him 
less,  of  any  token  of  pious  gratitude  ?  If  the  sabbath 
was  a  sign  betioeen  God  and  tiiem%;  so  is  the  Lord's 
;day  a  very  expressive  one  between  Christ  and  us: 

*  Heylin,  p.  32.     f  Acts  xv.  28.  +  1  Cor,  xi.  l6. 

%  Heb.xiti,  17.      ||  Rom.  xiii.  1,  5,  6.     ^  Exod.  xxxi.  ]3,  17- 
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and  why  should  not  we  declare,  by  this  mark  among 
the  rest,  whose  we  are  ?  Nay  lastly,  were  it  grounded 
merely  on  its  usefulness  to  mankind  ;  still,  a  writer, 
who  was  never  suspected  of  prejudice  in  favour  of 
religion,  Mr.  Hobbes,  acknowledges  that,  though  the 
common  opinion  of  Christians  concerning  this  day 
were  an  error ;  yet  it  would  be  a  happy  one,  and  the 
contrary  truth  ought  not  to  be  published*.  And 
another  author  since,  of  the  same  stamp,  hath  con- 
fessed it  to  be  the  most  useful  of  the  sevenf :  as  indeed 
I  hope  hereafter  to  shew  you  it  is,  by  much  better 
proofs,  than  such  testimonies.  If  then  any  one  of 
these  reasons  for  keeping  it  ought  singly  to  be  of  such 
weight;  only  think,  how  forcible  the  influence  of 
them  all  united  should  be;  how  complicated  the  guilt 
of  disregarding  them  all  is,  and  how  dreadful  an  open* 
ing  it  must  give  to  the  disregard  of  every  tye,  that  we 
can  be  under  !  Think,  I  say,  of  these  things,  and  you 
will  see  abundant  cause,  both  from  religious  and 
worldly  considerations,  to  hold  it  in  honour,  and  ap- 
ply to  it  the  Psalmist's  words,  which  some  have 
apprehended  were  spoken  with  a  prophetic  view  to 
its  future  institution :  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  :  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  zVJ. 

*•  Hobbes  against  Bramhal,  in  Morer  on  the  Lord's  Day,  p.  238. 
+  Mandeville,  Essay  on  Charity  Schools,  towards  the  end. 
i  Ps.  cxviii.  24. 
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AND  GOD  BLESSED  THE  SEVENTH  DAY,  AND  SANCTIFIED  IT: 
BECAUSE  THAT  TN  IT  HE  HAD  RESTED  FROM  ALL  HIS  WORK, 
■WHICH  GOD  CREATED  AND  MADE. 

TN  my  former  discourse  I  shewed  you  on  what  au- 
thority the  appropriation  of  one  day  in  seven  to 
the  purposes  of  rehgion  stands.    Let  us  now  there- 
fore proceed  to  consider, 

II.  In  what  manner  that  day  ought  to  be  spent. 
And 

1.  A  due  portion  of  it  ought  to  be  employed  in 
public  attendance  on  the  worship  of  God,  and  re- 
ligious instruction. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  explicitly  men- 
tioned, either  in  the  text,  or  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment; but  only  comprehended  under  the  general 
phrase  of  sanctifying  or  hallowing  the  sabbath : 
whereas  the  point  of  rest  is  particularly  specified. 
And  without  question,  abstaining  from  labour,  in 
memory  of  God's  completing  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  (which  some  of  the  heathen  held 
to  proceed  from  blind  fate  or  chance,  whilst  others 
worshipped  the  principal  parts  of  them  as  deities), 
was  of  itself,  without  any  thing  more,  sanctifying^ 
that  is,  devoutly  distinguishing  the  day,  by  a  prac- 
tical declaration  upon  it  of  the  fundamental  article 
of  true  religion,  that  an  infinitely  wise  and  just  and 
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good  Being  is  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things. 
And  enjoining  the  Jews  afterwards  on  the  same  day 
to  commemorate  their  miraculous  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  allow  refreshment,  during 
•  the  whole  of  it,  not  only  to  their  servants,  but  their 
cattle,  must  greatly  promote  amongst  them,  both 
thankful  piety,  and  tenderness  of  heart.  But  still 
we  cannot  well  imagine,  that  they  were  left  at 
liberty  to  throw  away  all  this  leisure  just  as  they 
pleased;  when  the  very  reason  of  appointing  it  led 
them  so  naturally  to  employ  it  well ;  and  when,  if 
they  did  not,  many  of  them  would  of  course  employ 
it  very  ill. 

Besides,  the  law  of  Moses  directed,  that  the 
seventh  day  should  be  a  holy  convocation  or  assembly, 
as  well  as  a  sabbath  of  rest  * :  and  allotted  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  forty-eight  cities  in  different  parts 
of  the  land  f  :  from  whence  they  might  with  more 
convenience  go  to  perform  religious  offices  in  every 
quarter ;  particularly  that  of  instructing  the  people, 
which  Moses  expressly  assigns  to  their  whole  tribe : 
They  shall  teacJi  Jacob  thy  judgements,  and  Israel  thy 
law\.  Accordingly  Philo  §  and  Josephus  ||,  who 
both  lived  in  the  same  age  with  our  Saviour,  say, 

*  Lev.  xxiii.  Comp.  Numb.  x.  2.  Isa.  iv.  5. 
t  Numb.  XXXV.  1 — 8.  Josh.  xxi.  1 — 8.     \  Dcut.  xxxiii.  10. 
§  De  Septenario  p.  282.    See  also  do  Vit.  Mos.  1.  3.  p.  \67. 
where  he  saith  the  Jews  were  to  spend  the  sabbath  ev  IXa^tvxis 

Sv^uiMCCi; — yoXaXfivfoi^  a^,  c^j  eyjoj,  yiXxcny,  ij  Tsa.ilia.ig,  ry  iji.tjj.ujv  ij 
6p^y]S'0JV  aTTiSet^ea-i, — aAAa  ju-ovw  ro/  <piko<jifs.iv — Ta  ya.o  -/.ara.  wo^.sis 
tpCKTSvy-tripia.  n  kre^ov  sriv,  SiSa.^KxXeio,  (ppovfjffsuj;  xxi  ccvS^ixs  koci 
truuppotrvvrj;  kxi  Smxiocvvri;,  evtretsixs  ts  %a.i  oviorriro;  r.a.i  <rv[j,vToi.trYiS 
CL^iTYi^.  See  also  dc  Dec.  Orac.  p.  197.  et  de  Mundi  Opificio, 
p.  30.  ct  Lib.  Quis  Rcrum,  &c.  p.  497-  Tsra.pro5  Ss  iteu  rijj  aat 
■ffafSevs  >ta(  a^jt^riTo^o;  it^oii.xoo;,  Iva  rijy  aif^a.^KX.v  autYj;  [t-iXstwora. 
yiviffi;,  £(j  ju-yr^aijv  rs  OLO^Mius  Ttxvra.  S^uvro;  spyjiron, 
II  Contr.  Ap.  1.  2.  §  17- 
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their  lawgiver  appointed  his  law  to  be  read  and  ex- 
pounded, in  public  assembHes,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  hearers,  every  seventh  day :  which  is  very 
consistent  with  the  more  solemn  reading  of  it,  ap- 
pointed by  him  every  seventh  year,  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  whole  people  *.  And  St.  James  also 
saith,  Moses  of  old  time  hath,  in  every  city,  them  that 
preach  hiniy  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sab' 
bath  day-f.  Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
practice  is  no  where  in  the  Old  Testament  expressly 
either  prescribed,  or  said  to  be  observed  :  and  there- 
fore we  may  doubt,  whether  it  became  constant  and 
universal  very  early.  However  we  find  there,  that 
good  persons  usually  resorted  to  the  prophets  (doubt- 
less for  instruction)  on  the  sabbath  day  J.  We  find 
a  complaint,  that  the  enemies  the  5 ew a  had  burnt 
up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  theland^:  which, 
by  this  expression,  must  have  been  pretty  numerous. 
We  find  a  promise,  that  upon  every  dwelling-place  of 
mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  there  shall  be  a 
glory  and  a  defence  \\.  We  find  the  Levites  men- 
tioned, more  than  once,  as  those  who  taught  the  good 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  to  all  Isratl^.  When  they 
had  been  for  a  long  season  without  a  teaching  priest, 
and  without  the  law,  it  is  represented  as  a  dreadful 
instance  of  national  misery  **.  And  when  better 
times  are  foretold  in  another  book,  part  of  the  de- 
scription is,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and 
from  one  sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh  should  come  to 
icorship  before  God  f  f . 

On  the  return  from  the  captivity,  this  prediction 
was  verified.    And  so  good  were  the  effects  of  the 

*  Deut.  xxxi.  10.  13.    +  Acts  xvi.  21.    %  2  Kings  iv.  23. 
§  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8.        II  Is.  iv.  5.       5  2  Chr.  xxx.  22.  xxxv.  3. 
**  2  Ckr.  XV.  3.  tt  Is.  Ixvi.  23. 
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stated  public  worship  and  teaching,  which  thence- 
forward obtained  more  generally  than  before,  that 
even  had  it  first  begun  then,  it  had  deserved  to  con- 
tinue through  all  future  ages.  For  idolatry,  which 
nothing  had  hitherto  been  able  to  overcome,  was  in- 
tirely  abolished  by  it :  the  nation  grew  more  vir- 
tuous, as  well  as  pious;  and  enjoyed  more  tranquil- 
lity, than  in  any  preceding  time.  Sojourners  in 
Judea,  and  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  into  which 
they  were  dispersed,  attending  their  synagogues,  as 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  they  did,  partook  of 
a  blessing,  which  the  wisest  of  their  lawgivers  and 
philosophers  had  not  provided  for  them  :  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  heathen  were  converted  to  the  one  true 
God.  Indeed  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearance (as  every  thing  good  is  apt  to  degenerate 
amongst  men),  this  excellent  institution  was  become 
an  instrument  of  some  superstition  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  as  well  as  much  good.  But  that  only  increased 
the  necessity  of  using  it  under  due  regulations  ;  that 
it  might  cure,  by  its  proper  influence,  those  evils 
which  it  had  caused  by  accidental  abuse.  And 
therefore  He  first  reformed  it,  then  by  his  Apostles 
established  it  throughout  the  world ;  and  provided 
for  its  being  carried  on  to  all  ages  :  and  ever  since, 
the  principal  season  for  instructing  mankind  hath 
been  this  day. 

On  this  day,  from  the  very  birth  of  Christianity, 
as  we  read  in  the  Acts,  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread  *  :  that  is,  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper. 
"With  their  breaking  of  bread,  we  read  also,  they 
joined  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  prayer  f.  Nor  was 
this  an  act  of  mere  voluntary  piety,  but  a  duty  strictly 
binding.    For  they  were  commanded  not  to  forsake 

*  Acts,  x.\.  7  t  Acts  ii.  42. 
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the  assembling  themselves  together*,  when  the  utmost 
dangers  attended  the  practice.    For  the  service  of 
these  assemblies  peculiarly  the  Christian  ministry  was 
instituted  :  in  these  the  Christian  sacraments  were 
celebrated  :  good  Christians  were  to  be  admitted  into 
them,  bad  ones  excluded  from  them.    Indeed  the 
whole  New  Testament  considers  the  followers  of 
Christ,  not  as  single  unconnected  believers,  but  as 
churches  or  societies,  meeting  together  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  their  mutual  edification.    And  this  they 
did  so  constantly,  even  in  the  days  of  the  bitterest  per- 
secution, that  Pliny,  a  heathen  magistrate,  writing, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  to  the 
emperor  Trnjan,  for  directions  how  to  proceed  in 
punishing  them,  describes  them  by  their  custom  of 
holding  congregations  on  a  stated  day  to  worship 
Christ,  and  bind  themselves  by  a  sacrament,  or  oath, 
to  commit  no  wickednessf.  Again,  about  forty  years 
after  him,  Justin  Martyr,  in  a  defence  of  them,  when 
persecuted  by  another  heathen  emperor,  gives  the 
following  account  of  their  observation  of  JSunday. 
For  though  that  name  was  undoubtedly  superstitious 
in  its  origin,  as  Monday  and  all  the  rest  are,  yet 
the  early  Christians  used  it  without  scruple  J,  both 
because  they  were  not  understood  by  it  to  have  a 
superstitious  meaning,  and  because  they  could  allege 
a  better  ground  for  it,  than  the  idolators  (which  ac- 
cordingly some  ancient  fathers  did^,)  that  then  Christ, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  rose^  from  the  grave,  and 
shone  forth  \4  ith  new  lustre.    On  the  day  called  Sun- 
day, therefore,  saith  Justin,  all  of  us,  zvhether  we  lix:e 

*  Ileb.  X.  25.        t  Plin-  lib.  x.  Ep.  97-       %  Tert.  Apol.  c.  1 6. 
§  Hieron.  in  Ps.  cxviii.  24.    Ambros.  Serm.  60.  torn.  v.  p.  81. 
cd.  Par. 

II  Mai.  iv.  2. 
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in  the  cif  ij  or  the  co'intnj,  meet  in  one  place  :  where  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets  are  read,  an  e.t' 
hortation  to  live  suitably  to  them  is  made  by  the  president 
of  the  assembly,  and  we  offer  up  our  joint  prayers. 
Then  bread  and  wine  is  brought :  and  after  repeated 
prayers  and  praises  by  the  president,  to  which  the  people 
ansner,  Amen,  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  alms  are  collected,  and  left  in  the  pre- 
sident's hands  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  After  which  he 
adds,  The  reasor,,  why  we  all  meet  on  Sundays,  is,  that 
this  is  the  first  day,  in  which  God  created  the  world, 
and  on  zvhich  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead*. 

Such  was  the  obedience  of  the  first  Christians  to 
the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  though  the  laws  of  men 
punished  it  with  death :  whereas  we,  who  call  our- 
selves Christians  too,  and  live  in  a  time  when  God  and 
man  require  the  same  thing,  disobey  both.  And  the 
consequence  hath  been,  that  whereas  their  zeal  filled 
them  with  all  pi^ty  and  virtue,  and  converted  the 
world  to  true  religion ;  our  luke-warmness  hath 
made  us  negligent  and  bad  in  the  whole  of  our  con- 
duct, and  we  are  relapsing  into  the  profligacy  and 
atheism  of  the  Pagans.  For  hov/  indeed  is  it  possible, 
that  men  should  know  tlieir  duty  without  being  in- 
structed, or  regard  it  without  being  admonished  ? 
And  what  other  sufficient  instruction  or  admonition' 
will  the  generality  of  those  have,  who  despise  that, 
which  the  word  of  God  hath  established  for  them  ? 
The  church  is  the  universal  school,  opened  on  this 
day  by  the  Divine  command,  for  teaching  all  men  re- 
verence to  their  Maker,  love  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
moral  government  of  themselves ;  right  and  worthy 
and  exemplary  behaviour  in  every  part  of  public  and 

*  Apol.  1  §67. 
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private  life  We  appeal  to  your  consciences,  whether 
these  things  are  not  faithfully  taught  here :  and  if 
they  he,  whether  it  is  not  of  the  last  importance,  that 
the  teaching  of  them  be  constantly  frequented  ? 

Many  pleas  and  excuses  are  made  on  this  head: 
but  none  will  avail  for  the  voluntary  omission  of  what 
God  hath  appointed.  Think  then  with  your  own 
hearts  :  hath  he  not  appointed  public  prayers  and 
preaching  ?  and  if  he  hath,  why  are  not  you  to  at- 
tend them  ?  Some,  who  do,  perhaps  you  will  say,  are 
not  the  better  for  it.  But  how  can  you  know  that? 
They  might  be  still  worse  without  it.  Or  supposing 
they  are  not  better,  if  others  are,  (as  undoubtedly 
multitudes  are)  why  may  not  you  hope  to  be  so  too  ? 
they  who  fail  of  it,  fail  through  their  own  faults.  Do 
you  avoid  those  faults:  and  you  may  justly  promise 
yourself  much  good  from  what,  on  many  accounts,  is 
so  likely  to  do  good.  Perhaps  you  do  not  see  this 
great  likelihood.  But  is  it  not  want  of  thinking,  or 
of  thinking  fairly,  that  hinders  you  from  seeing  what 
to  others  is  most  evident  ?  Or  though  you  were  in- 
capable of  seeing  it,  which  is  wiser,  you  or  your  Lord 
and  Master? 

Possibly  however  you  admit,  that  preaching  may 
be  of  service  to  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  but 
apprehend  it  can  inform  you  of  nothing  needful, 
"which  you  do  not  already  know.  But  are  you  indeed, 
after  considering  the  point  with  impartiality  and  hu- 
mility, quite  sure  of  this  ?  Or  if  you  were,  can  you 
be  reminded  of  nothing  you  did  not  think  of?  ex- 
cited to  nothing  you  did  not  practise  ?  confirmed 
in  nothing  you  do  practise  ?  receive  no  benefit 
of  any  kind  ?  Why  yes :  there  are  preachers,  from 
whom,  now  and  then,  some  degree  of  rational  en- 
tertainment may  be  expected :  and  such,  when  oc- 
casion offers,  you  are  willing  to  hear.    But  is  there 
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any  preaclier,  from  whom  you  can  fail  to  hear  thini^s 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  your  present  and  eternal 
happiness ;  which,  by  laying  hold  of  you  just  at  that 
moment,  may  be  the  means  of  your  escaping  misery 
in  both  worlds  ?  And  is  not  this  your  main  concern, 
in  comparison  of  which,  not  only  entertainment,  but 
information  in  other  matters,  is  a  mere  trifle  ?  Besides, 
is  hearing  the  preacher  the  chief  inducement  that 
should  bring  you  hither  ?  Far  fronj  it.  It  is  hearing 
the  word  of  God  in  the  lessons :  it  is  paying  adoratioa 
to  God  in  the  prayers  and  psalms  and  hymns.  If 
you  attend  not  to  these,  you  will  partake  of  little  real 
benefit  from  the  sermon  ;  and  if  3'ou  attend  as  you 
ought  to  these,  you  will  never  go  back  without  im- 
provement, though  there  be  no  sermon  at  all ;  and 
you  may  improve  very  much  by  the  meanest  that  is 
delivered.  For  that  depends,  not  on  human  perform- 
ances, but  on  the  Divine  blessing.  What  doth  the 
great  Apostle  himself  say  of  his  own  preaching,  and 
that  of  his  companions  ?  Who  then  is  Paid,  and  who 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as 
the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  ?  I  have  planted  :  Apollos 
watered :  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  then  neither 
is  he,  that planteth,  any  thing;  neither  he,  that  voatereth : 
but  God,  that  giveth  the  increase*.  Therefore  wait  on 
God  for  it  constantly,  in  the  ordinances,  which  he 
hath  instituted  ;  for  you  know  not  by  whom  he  will 
send  it :  perhaps  by  the  weakest  instrument  he  hath ; 
that,  as  the  same  Apostle  speaks,  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  of  him,  and  not  of  us\.  Our  blessed  Lord 
assures  all  his  disciples,  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name,  there  is  he  in  the  midst 
of  themX'  And  if  he  be  there;  it  matters  little,  who 
else  is  not. 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  5,6,  7.       f  2  Cor.  iv.  7.        t  Matth,  xviii.  20. 
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Still  probably  some  of  you  will  ask.  Why  should 
the  blessing  of  God  peculiarly  follow  public  prayers 
and  sermons,  when  you  can  make  use  of  the  same,  or 
better,  at  home  ?  But  if  you  can,  is  it  true  that  you 
do  j  and  that  you  do  it  statedly  ?  If  not,  this  is  only  a 
poor  attempt  to  deceive  others  and  yourselves.  But 
supposing  you  do  :  may  not  God  with  justice  try 
your  obedience,  by  directing  in  what  method  you 
shall  apply  for  his  favours  ?  And  may  he  not,  with 
great  wisdom,  direct  to  this  method  ?  Unless  mankind 
be  taught  to  worship  and  obey  the  Sovereign  Lord  of 
all,  they  must  be  wicked  and  miserable.  The  ge- 
nerality cannot  sufficiently  learn  in  private  to  do  this  : 
and  most  cf  the  remainder  will  not.  Without  some 
farther  care,  the  lower  sort  will  be  absolute  barbarians : 
and  the  upper,  much  worse,  than  they  now  are. 
Therefore  God  requires  all  to  assemble  for  instruction. 
Were  he  to  make  exceptions  :  every  one,  that  pleased, 
would  imagine  or  pretend  himself  to  be  excepted. 
Therefore  he  prescribes  it  even  to  those,  who  may 
seem  to  need  it  least :  but  who  in  truth  need  his  grace, 
as  much  as  any.  If  they  will  condescend  to  set  a 
good  example  in  this  respect  to  others,  they  shall  be 
rewarded  for  it  by  spiritual  benefits  conferred  on  them- 
selves. If  they  will  not,  the  haughtiness  of  their  fan- 
cied wisdom  shall  be  punished  by  withdrawing  the 
divine  influences  from  them.  And  what  is  there,  in 
this  procedure,  unworthy  of  God,  who  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble*  ? 

But  here  some  of  the  upper  part  of  the  world  will 
reply,  that  they  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  setting 
a  good  example  :  and  therefore,  amongst  their  neigh- 
bours and  dependents  in  the  country,  they  do  go  to 
church  on  Sunday.    But  is  it  there  only,  that  ex- 

•  James  iv.  6.  1  Pet.  v.  ^. 
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ample  is  necessary  ?  Or  is  it  not,  if  possible,  more 
necessary  in  this  wicked  town  than  any  where  else  ? 
Doth  not  your  family  here,  see  your  neglect  of  your 
duty  to  God,  and  learn  from  thence  to  neglect  their 
duty,  both  to  Him  and  you  ?  Do  not  your  neighbours 
and  dependents  in  the  country  hear  of  your  behaviour 
when  absent  from  them  ?  And  will  they  not  very 
naturally  conclude,  that  if  you  worship  your  Maker 
only  at  some  times  and  places,  it  is  from  no  principle 
of  conscience  that  you  worship  him  at  any  r 

But  others  will  probably  allege,  that  they  would 
be  much  more  regular  and  constant  than  they  are,  if 
it  were  not  for  frequent  hindrances,  which  intervene, 
and  prevent  them.  But  do  you  not  often  throw  these 
hindrances  in  your  own  way  ?  At  least,  could  you 
not  easily,  if  you  would,  remove  them  out  of  your 
way  ?  Business  perhaps,  that  might  be  let  alone,  is 
done  ;  or  what  might,  with  a  little  forecast,  be  well 
enough  dispatched  at  other  times,  is  reserved  for  Sun- 
day ;  or  what  might  be  finished  before  church  time, 
is  delayed  till  then  ;  or  what  one  person  might  ma- 
nage, keeps  several  at  home.  And  do  you  think  this 
fitting,  and  will  it  be  thought  so  at  the  last  day,  that 
every  thing  else  should  be  preferred  before  the  most 
weighty  of  al!  things  ?  that  you  should  make  excuses 
for  not  serving  your  Creator,  which  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  make  in  any  other  case,  and  can  hardly 
make  in  this  with  a  serious  countenance  ?  Be  not  dc' 
ceived :  God  is  not  mocked*. 

Some  however  will  urge,  that  care  of  their  health 
at  least  is  a  serious  plea  :  and  that,  during  the  winter 
season,  they  cannot  attend  public  worship,  without 
hazard  of  it.  Now  unquestionably,  where  this  is 
really  so,  GoA  zcill  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice'\.  But 
*  Gal.vi.  Tl  -J-  Matt,  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 
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do  not  these  same  people  venture  to  expose  their 
healths,  on  any  day  of  the  week  besides,  perhaps  on 
some  part  of  this  very  day,  to  much  greater  hazards,  in 
places,  to  which  they  have  much  less  call  r  And  why 
then  will  they  attempt  in  vain  to  blind  others  and 
themselves  with  this  pretence  r 

But  a  still  farther  allegation  is,  that,  could  they 
come  to  church  ever  so  safely,  they  cannot  possibly : 
they  have  no  accommodations  there.  "Would  to  God 
all  who  have,  would  constantly  use  them  !  But  were 
they,  who  allege  that  they  have  not,  to  speak  their 
hearts  :  are  they  glad  to  make  this  excuse,  or  are 
they  sorry  ?  If  the  former,  it  is  not  a  sincere  one.  If 
the  latter,  I  heartily  wish,  that,  where  they  are  wanted, 
more  pilaces  of  worship  were  built.  Some  of  these 
persons  could  do  a  great  deal  towards  this  :  and  pro- 
bably they  spend  their  money  by  no  means  so  well. 
But  at  present  there  is  room,  for  the  poor  withoutany 
expence,  for  the  rich  at  very  little  expence,,  even  in 
this  town,  at  one  time  or  another  of  the  day,  either 
at  their  own  church,  or  some  church  or  chapel  very 
near  them. 

But  the  hours  of  church  are  inconvenient.  And 
whose  fault  is  it,  that  thev  are  become  so  ?  We  have 
not  made  them  earlier:  but  these  complainers  have 
made  theirs  absurdly  later.  A^'hy  will  they  not,  on 
this  day  at  least,  alter  them  back  to  what  they  were 
formerly  ?  Do  they  not  often  bear  with  the  in- 
convenience of  as  great  or  greater  changes  on  veiy 
slight  occasions  ?  Why  then  must  a  change  be  thought 
impracticable  or  insupportable,  in  order  to  attend 
upon  God  and  his  word  ?  Reflect  a  little,  how  very 
low  your  esteem  of  him  must  be,  if  you  think  this  too 
much  to  submit  to  on  his  account.  Indeed  they,  who 
,  do  attend  public  worship  on  tl..-  former  part  of  the 
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day,  should  remember,  that  it  is  equally  appointed, 
equally  useful  on  the  latter  also  ;  and  should  dispose 
their  family-affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  present 
(so  many  of  them  as  can)  at  each :  applying  to  their 
devotions  that  rule,  which  the  wise  man  lays  down 
concerning  their  charity  :  !n  the  morning  soiv  thy  seedy 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand.  For  thou 
knowest  not,  ivhether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that  : 
or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good*. 

And  as  all  ranks  of  men  are  jointly  concerned  in 
the  duty  of  frequenting  divine  offices ;  all  should 
allow  their  servants,  and  those  with  whom  they  have 
concerns,  leisure  for  it.  If  they  desire  leisure  for  this 
purpose,  refusing  it  is  most  shocking  cruelty :  and 
not  contriving  for  it,  is  criminal  in  the  next  degree. 
But  even  though  they  do  not  desire  it ;  exhorting, 
disposing,  pressing  them  to  it;  nay  insisting  upon  it, 
so  far  as  we  have  authority,  is  matter  both  of  con- 
science and  prudence. 

But  now,  from  the  public  exercises  of  religion,  I 
proceed, 

2.  To  the  private  ones  requisite  on  the  Lord's  day. 

If,  before  we  come  to  the  congregation,  we  think 
of  nothing  serious ;  or  as  soon  as  we  leave  it,  lay  aside 
out  of  our  minds  every  thing  that  we  have  said  and 
heard  and  felt  there  :  we  must  expect  to  be  little  the 
better  for  our  attendance.  And  a  principal  cause, 
why  men  are  commonly  so  very  little  the  better,  is 
the  latter  of  these  two  great  faults.  Our  Saviour 
himself  hath  told  us:  When  amj  one  heareth  the  word 
of  the  kingdom,  andconsiderelh  it  not,  (for  so  we  should 
translate)  theii  cometh  the  wicked  one  ;  and  immediately 
catcheth  away  that,  zchich  teas  sown  iji  his  heart.  This 
is  he,  that  recciveth  seed  by  the  zvay-sidef.  Since  there- 
*  Eccl.  xi.  6.  t  Matth.  xiii.  19.  Markiv.  15. 
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fore  hearing  God's  word  is  a  duty  of  the  day,  that 
preparation  for  it  beforehand,  and  reflection  upon  it 
afterwards,  which  are  necessary  to  give  it  root  within 
us,  must  be  so  too.  And  let  us  ask  our  consciences, 
do  we  practise  both  ?  Do  we  consider  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Lord's  day,  for  what  excellent  ends  it  was 
distinguished  from  others  ;  how  carefully  we  ought  to 
keep  our  feet,  as  the  wise  man  expresses  it,  whe7i  we 
go  to  the  house  of  God* ;  and  what  a  sin  we  shall 
be  guilty  of,  and  what  a  loss  we  shall  suffer,  if  we  re- 
gard only  outward  form,  and  neglect  inward  improve- 
ment ?  Do  we  again,  after  church,  take  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity  for  retiring  into  ourselves :  for 
thinking  impartially,  what  is  the  proper  use  to  make 
of  all  that  hath  been  delivered  to  us  ;  for  determining, 
that  we  will  make  it,  without  loss  of  time,  and  for  in- 
treating  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  that  we  may :  or 
are  we  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  unwelcome  ideas,  by 
any  method,  the  first  moment  that  we  are  able  ?  And 
if  our  behaviour  hath  been  blameable  in  this  respect 
hitherto,  shall  it  be  better  for  the  future  ?  And  will 
we  give,  as  the  Apostle  directs,  tnore  earnest  heed 
to  the  things,  ivhich  we  have  heard,  lest  we  let  them 
slip  t  ? 

But,  besides  the  particular  subjects,  that  have 
happened  to  be  laid  before  us  at  church,  we  have 
need  to  consider  frequently  at  home  the  general  state 
of  our  hearts  and  lives,  and  what  we  have  to  hope  or 
fear  from  it,"hcre  and  hereafter.  Such  inquiries  may 
indeed  be  made  on  other  days :  and  the  oftener,  the 
better.  But  is  it  likely  they  will,  if  they  are  omitted 
on  that  day,  which  is  peculiarly  proper  for  them,  and 
on  which  we  are  continually  reminded  of  them  ? 
Sortie  have  little  time  else  for  any  deliberate  self-exa- 

*  Eccl.  V.  1.  t  Heb.  ii.  1. 
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ttiination :  none  can  have  a  fitter  time :  why  then 
should  any  one  throw  it  away  ?  Is  there  nothing  you 
have  need  to  learn  or  amend  ?  Perhaps  there  is  so 
much,  that  you  are  afraid  to  set  about  thinking  of  it. 
If  so,  your  only  way  is  to  set  about  it  instantly. 
Every  other  remedy  will  increase  the  disease  :  this 
alone  will  remove  it.  But  perhaps  you  cannot  think 
to  good  purpose  long  together.  Do  then  to  good 
purpose  what  you  can  :  bring  yourself  gradually  to 
more:  use  pious  books  for  your  assistance.  Perhaps 
they  seem  Hat,  and  void  of  entertainment :  but  per- 
haps also,  it  is  your  fault  that  they  do.  Or  if  that 
were  otherwise,  is  it  not  sufficient  that  by  them  you 
are  instructftl,  exhorted,  warned,  reproved,  when  you 
want  it  ?  There  is  no  pleasure  in  this.  But  did  you 
never  persist  in  appl}'ing  to  any  thing,  which  at  first 
gave  you  no  pleasure  ?  And  should  it  not  be  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  conquer  your  sins,  to  advance  in 
goodness  ?  Possibly  in  some  of  these  books  you  meet 
with  expressions  now  smd  then,  which  appear  unele- 
gant  and  singular  :  and  they  excite  ludicrous  ideas  in 
your  minds,  instead  of  serious  ones.  But  possibly  too 
this  may  proceed  intirely  from  your  own  ignorance, 
or  wrong  disposition.  For  the  authors  of  many  of 
them  were  men  of  both  as  good  understanding,  and 
as  good  breeding,  as  any,  either  in  their  own  times, 
or  the  present.  Or  suppose  the  defect  to  be  theirs  : 
yet  surely,  in  other  cases,  you  never  slight  useful  in- 
formation or  direction,  because  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  few  peculiarities:  and  why  should  you  in  this  ? 

But  it  may  be  your  hindrance  is  of  a  diflferent 
kind.  You  are  afraid,  thaf  employing  regularly  part 
of  your  Sunday's  leisure  thus,  will  expose  you  to  ridi- 
cule, as  formal  superstitious  wretches.  And  hare 
you  no  fear  on  the  other  side  then,  that  employing  it 
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idly  will  exposfe  you  to  censure,  as  irreligious  and  pro- 
fane wretclies  ?  Besides,  there  is  no  occasion  for  all 
persons  to  know,  how  your  time  is  spent.  Or  if  they 
did,  are  you  to  make  the  opinion,  or  perhaps  only  the 
pretended  opinion  of  every  inconsiderate  creature,  the 
rule  of  your  life  ?  Think,  how  far  that  would  carry 
you.  And  if  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  supersti- 
tion, or  preciseness,  will  lead  you  to  every  thing  right 
and  good;  and  the  neglect  of  it  will  lead  to  the  con- 
trary: be  not  ashamed  of  it  for  a  few  reproachful 
names  j  but  secure  to  your  private  use,  without  aim- 
ing to  be  remarkable  in  doing  it,  a  share  of  the  Lord's 
day,  proportioned  to  what  your  case  requires,  and 
your  circumstances  admit:  improve  your  minds  in  re- 
ligious knowledge  by  reading;  improve  your  hearts  in 
religious  affections  by  meditation  and  prayer ;  guard 
your  steps  by  firm  but  prudent  resolutions :  and  let 
neither  imaginary  nor  small  impediments  keep  you 
from  this.  At  least  make  it  an  usual  practice :  but, 
if  possible,  a  constant  one.  For  the  oftener  you  omit 
it,  the  stronger  temptation  you  will  be  under  to  lay  it 
aside :  and  the  more  statedly  you  perform  it,  the  surer 
you  will  be  of  receiving,  not  only  much  benefit,  but, 
after  a  while,  much  comfort  from  it. 

Till  you  take  the  proper  care  of  your  own  beha- 
viour on  the  Lord's  day,  it  must  be  with  an  ill  grace, 
and  with  small  success,  that  you  can  attempt  to  re- 
gulate that  of  persons  belonging  to  you,  though  it 
concerns  you  very  much,  on  more  accounts  than  a 
few.  And  therefore  you  o'ught  to  be  religious,  for 
this  reason  amongst  weightier,  to  make  them  so. 
But  to  be  so  yourself  antl  neglect  them,  is  wonder- 
fully inconsistent.  And  yet  many,  whose  sincerity 
in  religion  one  dares  not  question,  suffer  their  servants, 
if  not  their  children,  to  live  without  any  regard  to  it,> 
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or  any  knowledge  of  it :  as  if  they  were  totally  in- 
different, both  about  their  future  happiness,  and  their 
own  present  interest.    Very  often  they  have  not  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  to  make  for  this  inattention. 
Sometimes  business  is  pleaded.    But  on  Sundays,  at 
least,  there  must  or  should  be  leisure :  and  it  is  both 
unwise  and  wicked  to  spend  it  in  trifling  or  indolence, 
to  the  omission  of  so  important  a  care :  which  con- 
sequently is  one  of  the  private  duties  of  the  day.  Hear 
the  injunction  of  God  to  the  Jews,  which  cannot  be 
less  in  force  among  Christians.    The  worch,  zvhich  I 
command  thee,  shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unlo  thy  children  ;  and  thou  shalt 
talk  of  them  zvhen  thou  s/ttest  in  thine  house,  and  zohen 
thou  tvalkest  by  the  way,  and  zohen  thou  liest  doivn, 
and  zohen  thou   risest  up*.    This  doth  not  mean, 
that  our  conversation  should  be  ofnothing  besides 
religion :  but  it  must  mean,  that  religion  should 
have  a  due  share  in  it;  and  doubtless  then  a  pe- 
culiar share  on  the  day,  which  God  hath  hallowed. 
Employing  a  part  of  that  in  giving  those  about  you 
the  obvious  proofs  of  Christianity,  just  notions  of  the 
holiness  of  the  divine  law,  and  their  need  of  a  Re- 
deemer and  a  Sanctifier,  instruction  in  their  various 
duties  to  God  and  man,  and  themselves,  joyful  ex- 
pectations of  the  rewards  of  piet}'^,  awful  apprehen- 
sions of  the  consequences  of  sin,  affectionate  cautions 
against  the  dangers,  to  which  they  are  exposed,  will 
be  a  most  improving  exercise  to  yourselves,  and  af- 
ford you  the  most  rational  prospect  of  gaining  an 
useful  influence  over  them,  to  your  own  comfort,  and 
to  their  good  in  this  life  and  the  next.    Your  children 
£tre  part  of  yourselves :  all,  who  depend  on  you,  are 
placed  under  your  inspection.    You  complain  per- 

*  Deut.  vi.  6,  7. 
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haps  of  both.  Why  then  will  you  not  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  day,  to  remedy  what  you  complain  of? 
In  all  likelihood  they  will  be  much  the  worse  for  the 
day,  unless  you  endeavour  to  make  them  the  better. 
You  cannot  indeed  be  sure  of  prevailing  with  them. 
But  if  you  do  your  best  in  a  prudent  manner,  and  en- 
gage others  to  do  what  you  cannot  so  properly  do  in 
person,  you  will  not  fail  of  being  able  to  say  in  gene- 
ral, As  for  me,  and  my  house,  xve  icill  serve  the  Lord*. 
They,  who  have  never  been  vicious,  may  usually  with 
ease  be  made  religious,  by  good  advice  an  .  good 
books,  a  regular  example  set  them,  and  a  good-na- 
tured watchfulness  over  them.  The  very  worst  may 
be  either  restrained  or  removed  j  perhaps  may  be  re- 
formed. And  how  excellent  an  use  of  the  day  this 
would  be,  I  shall  leave  upon  your  thoughts  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  :  He  lohich  converteth  a  sijiner  from, 
the  error  of  his  ivay,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins'\. 

*  Josh.  xxiv.  15.  t  James  v.  20. 
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GEN.  ii.  3. 

AND  GOD  BLESSED  THE  SEVENTH  DAY,  AND  SANCTIFIED  IT  : 
BECAUSE  THAT  IN  IT  HE  HAD  RESTED  FROM  ALL  HIS  WORK, 
WHICH  GOD  CREATED  AND  MADE. 

IIJAVING  proposed  from  these  words  to  shew, 

I.  On  wlmt  authority  the  appropriation  of 

one  day  in  seven  to  the  purposes  of  rehgion  stands  ; 
II.  In  what  manner  that  day  ought  to  be  spent : 
I  have,  in  two  discourses,  finished  the  former  of 

these  heads,  and  made  some  entrance  on  the  latter : 

under  which  1  have  considered  our  obligations, 

1.  To  attend  public  worship  and  instruction  on 
this  day : 

2.  To  spend  a  due  portion  of  it  in  the  more  private 
exercises  of  piety.  And  now  I  proceed  to  another 
duty ;  which  is, 

3.  To  rest  from  labour. 

This  indeed  is  not  so  strictly  required  of  Christians 
on  the  Lord's  day,  as  it  was  of  Jews  on  the  sabbath  : 
to  whom  not  only  the  fourth  commandment  prohibit- 
ed work  in  general  terms,  but  farther  and  more  parti- 
cular prohibitions  were  given,  and  the  whole  most 
severely  enforced,  in  other  parts  of  their  law,  as  I 
have  already  observed  to  you.  Nor  would  milder  in- 
uinctions  have  suited  the  nature  of  the  people :  which 
required  them  to  be  treated,  as  St.  Paul  takes  notice. 
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like  children  under  age,  or  bond-servants*  :  to  whom 
rules  are  always  prescribed  more  minutely,  and  a 
more  punctual  observance  of  them  is  expected,  and 
harsher  punishments  are  inflicted,  than  after  they  are 
grown  up  to  years  of  greater  discretion,  and  more 
capable  of  being  trusted  to  themselves.  Indeed  the 
most  rigorous  precautions  proved  insufficient,  to  make 
that  wayward  nation  regard,  long  together,  almost 
any  part  of  their  religion,  before  the  captivity,  and 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  even  after 
itf.  But  as  profaneness  and  superstition  very  natur- 
ally prepare  the  way  for  each  other ;  so  when  at 
length  they  had  recovered  from  the  former,  they  fell 
into  the  latter :  and  some  would  not  so  much  as  de- 
fend their  lives  on  this  dayj,  others  would  not  cure  a 
disease§,  others  would  condemn  the  slightest  common 
action,  under  the  notion  of  its  being  work ;  as  when 
the  disciples  rubbed  a  few  ears  of  corn  in  their  hands 
to  eat II :  which  the  Jews  at  this  day  insist  was  a 
transgression  of  the  law.  Nay,  they  are  gone  farther 
than  their  predecessors  in  our  Saviour's  time  :  for  now 
they  will  not  pull  one  of  their  cattle  out  of  a  pit  on 
the  sabbath,  which  then  they  wouldf .  Jesus,  the 
great  restorer  of  rational  piety,  gave  them  the  most 
convincing  proofs,  that  they  were  never  bound  to 
abstain  from  such  things**.  Indeed,  besides  his 
other  arguments,  which  you  may  read  in  the  Gospels, 
a  single  rule,  alleged  by  him  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  that  God  will  have  merci)  and  not  sacrificet 

*  Gal.  iv.  1— II.  +  Neh.xiii.  15—22. 

J  1  Mace.  ii.  31— 41.  §  Matth.  xii.  y— 1  Mark  iii.  1— fi. 
Luke  vi.  6—11.  xi|i.  10—17-  xiv.  1—6. 

11  Matth.  xii.  1—8.    Mark  ii.  23—28.    Luke  vi.  1—5 

UMatth.  xii.  11.  Luke  xiv.  5.  Nii!2.  vet.  in  Wagejiseil,  p.  207, 
208.         **  See  the  Texts,  in  notes  \  and  jj. 
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afforded  the  most  satisfactory  direction  to  every  con- 
siderate mind.  For  if  he  preferred  the  exercise  of 
needful  humanity  and  goodness,  before  the  most  sa- 
cred institutions  of  his  own  worship,  (so  that  the  latter 
might  be  omitted,  if  else  an  opportunity  of  the  form- 
er would  be  lost :)  undoubtedly  he  would  also  chuse 
mercy,  rather  than  mere  rest  from  labour,  an  appoint- 
ment of  plainly  inferior  rank.  As  for  small  and  in- 
considerable actions,  they  come  not  properly  under 
the  denomination  of  work  :  and  unless  forbidden  by 
name,  were  always  to  be  deemed  objects  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  law.  Nor  are  we  Christians  bound 
to  the  same  rigour  of  external  observances,  which  the 
Jews  were.  For  the  world  being  arrived  at  a  proper 
maturity  for  it,  our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  delivered  all 
the  children  of  God  from  that  subjection  to  these 
elements,  which  their  former  state  of  infancy  required : 
and  placed  them  under  the  milder  discipline  of  a 
more  ingenuous  and  manly  obedience.  Not  the 
letter  therefore,  but  the  spirit  and  equity  of  the  pre- 
cept obliges  us  :  only  we  must  remember,  that  to  abuse 
this  gracious  indulgence,  would  be  ingratitude  super- 
added to  profaneness ;  and  that  our  concern  is,  nei- 
ther stupidly  to  entangle  ourselves  again  ivith  the  yoke 
of  bondage  when  Christ  hath  made  iisfree*,  nor  wick- 
edly use  our  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  feshf,  or  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness^. 

To  preserve  this  medium  hath  been  the  endeavour 
of  his  church,  by  prudently  accommodating  its  prac- 
tice to  the  varying  circumstances  of  successive  ages. 
Whils^the  powers  of  this  world  were  heathen,  and 
many  believers  were  servants  for  life  to  unbelieving 
masters;  we  do  not  find,  that  they  refused  to  work, 
when  commanded,  on  the  Lord  s  day  :  well  weighing, 
*  Gal.  V.  1.         t  Gal.  v:  13.  i  1  Pet.  ii.  16'. 
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we  may  be  sure,  how  much  that  would  hurt  the  cause 
of  Christianity  ;  and  that  abstaining  from  labour  on 
the  day  was  neither  so  important  in  itself,  as  meet- 
ing for  worship ;  nor  founded  on  such  evident  autho- 
rity of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  who  probably  were 
less  explicit  in  the  matter,  because  an  injunction  of 
that  kind  would  both  have  exposed  the  primitive  con- 
verts to  much  ill-treatment,  and  the  Gospel  itself  to 
much  calumny  and  suspicion.    But  as  soon  as  ever 
the  civil  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  they 
showed  their  regard  (o  the  day,  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  others*:  and  though  they  did  not  call  it  the 
Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  for  many  hundreds  of  yearsf, 
yet  they  made  it  such  immediately :  only  with  some 
exceptions  in  particular  points,  which  the  nature  of 
things,  or  the  exigency  of  the  times,  appeared  to  de- 
mand.   Concerning  these,  the  following  ages  differ- 
ed from  each  other,  both  in  practice  and  judgement : 
commonly  inclining  to  negligence,  yet  sometimes 
also  to  superstition.    But  they  fell  universally  into 
one  very  great  imprudence,  of  appointing  a  large 
number  of  holy-days,  besides  the  Lord's  day  :  which 
degraded  that,  and  obstructed  needful  industry.  But 
amongst  us,  this  evil  was  redressed  at  the  Reformation, 
and  matters  were  once  again  established  on  a  right 
footing  :  till  a  spirit  of  excessive  strictness  arose,  and 
led  some  to  assert  the  necessity  of  as  scrupulous,  and 
as  gloomy  a  rest,  on  our  weekly  festival,  as  ^ver  the 
Jews  had  observed  on  theirs.    Just  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  hence  unaccountably  hurried  several 
both  learned  and  devout  men  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, without  seeing  it,  and  without  suspecting 
(however  strange  it  may  appear  to  us  now)  that  any 

*  Cod.  1.  3.  tit.  12.  log.  3. 

i  Hoylin,  part  2.  p.  60.  &c.  saitli,  not  till  1000. 
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harm  was  to  be  feared  on  that  side*.  Grievous  ani- 
mosities accompanied  the  dispute,  whic'n  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  general  confusion  that  happened 
soon  after.  Since  the  Restoration,  opi  nions  have  be- 
come gradually  more  reasonable  ;  but  practice  hath 
grown  so  very  loose,  notwithstanding  repeated  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  it,  that  few  need  be  told  what  is 
permiite(i  on  this  day  ;  but  multitudes,  want  much  to 
be  remmded  of  what  is  required,  and  Ibrbidden. 

Now  so  much  rest  is  evidently  n^quired,  as  will 
suffice  for  the  exercises  of  religion,  public  amd  private, 
and  the  purposes  of  mercy  to  ourselves,  our  servants 
and  our  cattle,  for  which  the  day  was  a^ppointed. 
And  whoever  considers,  how  many  and  important 
these  are,  and  that  there  must  be  one  rule  fixed  for  all 
persons  to  go  by,  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  no  other  \vill 
answer  the  end,  than  that  of  excluding  worldly  caires 
and  employments,  as  much  as  possible,  fiom  morn- 
ing to  night.  When  we  have  removed  ourselves,  as 
far  as  we  can,  from  common  business,  it  is  mighty 
apt  to  intrude  upon  our  thoughts,  and  drive  out 
better  things.  But  how  much  more  would  it  do  so, 
were  we  always  to  come  immediately  from  it  hither, 
and  return  immediately  to  it  again  ? 

Still  such  works  as  are  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life,  or  restoring  sick  persons  to  health,  or  preserving 
others  from  attacks  of  great  disorders  to  which  they 
are  liable,  may  and  must  be  done  upon  the  Lord's 
day  :  only  the  doers  of  them  shouJd  be  peculiarly  care- 
ful to  spend  some  of  the  remainder  of  it  in  acts  of 
piety,  which  they  too  often  sadly  neglect. 

*  Ilcylin  saith,  in  the  dctlication  of  his  first  part  to  the  king, 
that  "  in  such  a  cluirch  as  this,  there  'ivas  no  fear,  that  ever  the 
Lord's  day  would  have  been  over-run  by  i;ho  prol'ane  i  wglcct  of  any 
pious  duty,  on  that  day  required." 
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If  labour  of  any  other  sort  could  be  ordinarily  per- 
mitted on  this  day,  it  must  be  that  of  cultivating  the 
earth,  and  ga\thering  in  the  fruits  of  it :  the  proper 
seasons  for  which,  especially  for  the  latter,  may  other- 
wise be  lost.  And  accordingly  allowances  of  that 
kind  have  been  formerly  granted  by  law  *.  But  they 
have  been  foumd  so  little  needful,  and  so  liable  to  ab- 
use, that  these  laws  have  been  repealed,  and  that  of 
Moses  resumed  :  six  days  shall  thou  ivork  ;  but  on  the 
seventh,  in  earing,  that  is,  in  ploughing  time,  and  in 
harvesti  thou  shalt  rest-\.  Never,  I  believe,  hath  any 
general  scarcity,  seldom,  if  ever,  any  great  distress  in 
any  particular  place  happened,  merely  by  observing 
this  rule.  But  were  the  breach  of  it  indulged,  when- 
ever the  persons  concerned  should  think  it  necessa- 
ry ;  many  of  them  would  plead  the  necessity  every 
year,  and  in  a  little  while  throughout  the  year :  so 
their  servants  and  cattle  would  be  kept  to  incessant 
toil;  and  just  that  part  of  the  world,  which  most 
needs  instructing  and  civilizing,  that  is,  the  lowest, 
would  have  by  far  the  least  opportunity  for  it. 

And  if  working  is  not  to  be  allowed  on  the  plea  of 
necessity  in  their  case,  much  less  can  it  in  others, 
where  the  urgency  is  not  so  great.  There  is  no  oc- 
cupation, in  which  the  labour  of  six  days  will  not 
maintain  a  diligent  and  frugal  man  for  the  seventh, 
unless  he  wants  health  and  strength,  or  is  burthened 
with  a  helpless  family :  and  these  things  entitle  him 
to  public  relief.  So  that  every  one  may  have  leisure, 
on  this  day,  for  serving  his  Maker,  for  improving 
himself  in  his  duty,  for  teaching  those,  who  belong  to 
him,  theirs;  for  enjoying  also  a  comfortable  share  of 
ease  and  rofreshmenl;.    And  if  any  one,  from  sordid 

*  Constan'dne  first  matlc  a  law  for  tliis  purpose.     Cod.  lib. 
fH.  12.  leg.  3k  t  Exod.  xxxiv.  21. 
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attachment  to  his  own  interest  and  profit,  is  unwilhng 
to  take  leisure  for  these  purposes,  he  httle  understands 
what  his  real  interest  consists  in  ;  and  should  not  be 
suffered,  either  to  keep  such,  as  are  under  him,  from 
spending  this  portion  of  their  lives  better  j  or  to  make 
advantages  to  himself  by  labour,  when  others,  for 
such  good  reasons,  abstain  from  it. 

The  laws  of  our  country  therefore  are  both  just  and 
wise,  in  prohibiting,  not  only  M'ork,  but  (with  proper 
exceptions)  buying  and  selling  on  the  Lord's  day. 
For  they  fill  up  the  time  and  thoughts,  and  detain 
men  from  the  exercises  of  religion,  as  effectually  as 
more  fatiguing  employments:  nor  will  it  be  at  all 
difficult,  with  a  little  contrivance,  to  avoid  them. 
And  it  is  both  irreligious  to  do  these  things  needless- 
ly, and  cruel  also  to  force  others,  either  to  violate 
their  consciences  by  exercising  their  callings  when 
they  ought  not,  or  to  lose  their  business  by  refusing 
to  transgress  their  duty.  But  if  private  persons  will 
not  attend  to  such  considerations,  public  magistrates, 
as  guardians  of  the  laws,  should  carefully  support  the 
innocent,  by  punishing  the  guilty. 

Besides  these  ways  of  breaking  the  holy  rest  of  this 
day,  another  is,  needless  travelling  upon  it.  If  peo- 
ple take  journeys  then  about  their  common  business, 
it  is  as  directly  following  their  trade,  as  keeping  open 
shop.  If  the  journey  be  the  only  business,  it  is  tres- 
passing on  the  quiet,  probably  too  on  the  worship  of 
the  day,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world.  And  this  is 
often  done  so  absolutely  without  any  colour  of  suffi- 
cient reason,  that  it  must  be  mere  affectation  :  surely 
not  a  proper  behaviour  towards  our  Maker,  nor  a  re- 
putable one  amongst  our  fellow-creatures.  Possibly 
some  of  the  great  originally  took  it  up,  as  a  distinc- 
tion :  but  whoever  will,  may  very  easily  distin- 
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guish  himself  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed  too  many, 
both  of  middle  and  even  low  condition,  have  already- 
learnt  to  do  so  :  go  out  early  on  parties  of  diversion 
and  amusement,  from  which  they  return  late  ;  throw 
away  the  most  sacred  portion  of  their  time,  and  not 
a  little  of  their  money,  on  follies,  if  not  vices,  of  which 
they  thus  acquire  a  destructive  relish;  leave  their  fami- 
lies, if  they  have  any,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  tempt* 
ations;  and  set  both  them  andt  heir  acquaintance  an 
example  of  disregard  to  duty,  and  of  madness  for  plea- 
sure, too  likely  to  ruin  them  in  this  life  and  the  next. 

But  without  worldly  business,  and  without  stirring 
far  from  their  own  houses,  men  frequently  contrive  to 
give  themselves  but  little  rest,  and  their  servants  yet 
less  :  partly  by  unnecessary  entertainments  and  com- 
pany at  home,  partly  by  a  multitude  of  unnecessary 
visits  abroad  ;  which  between  them  so  employ  several 
of  the  family,  if  not  the  whole,  that  scarce  any  day 
of  the  week  is  so  void  of  leisure.  Now  suppose  these 
occupations  were  ever  so  far  from  being  laborious, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  fitting,  that  hours  allotted  to 
piety  and  recollection  should  be  consumed  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  hurry  of  trifles.  We  ought  to  allow 
seasons  of  quiet  to  our  minds,  as  well  as  our  bodies, 
that  they  may  cool  into  serious  thoughtfulness  :  and 
when  shall  that  be,  if  not  on  this  day  ?  We  ought 
likewise  to  afford  every  one  under  us  due  opportuni- 
ties for  learning,  considering,  resolving,  prkying;  and 
give  theyn  in  this  respect,  no  less  than  others,  ivhat  is 
just  and  equal ;  knoiving  that  zve  also  have  a  Master  in 
heaven*.  If  they  desire  it,  a  refusal  is  gross  inhu- 
manity. If  they  desire  it  not,  they  need  it  but  the 
more.  And  instead  of  pleading,  that  if  they  had  va- 
cant time,  they  would  use  it  ill ;  the  right  way  is,  to 
*  Col.  iv.  1. 
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provide  it  for  them,  and  endeavour  that  they  may  use 
it  well.  Tluis  at  least  we  shall  have  done  our  duty  : 
which  we  shall  usually  find  in  every  sense,  but  con- 
stantly in  the  best,  is  consulting  our  interest. 

After  all  that  hath  been  said,  there  may  sometimes 
remain  doubts  concerning  the  extent  of  the  repose, 
enjoined  by  this  precept.  And  then  our  best  rule 
will  be,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  take  liberties  beyond 
the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  practice  of  the 
more  pious  and  considerate  part  of  our  neighbours  ; 
and  on  the  other  not  to  scruple,  what  propriety  and 
decency  and  reasonable  convenience  require. 

But  farther,  as  hardly  any  one  is  capable  of  spend- 
ing the  whole,  and  very  few  near  the  whole,  of  our 
day  of  rest  in  religious  exercises,  to  good  purpose;  it 
will  be  requisite  to  inquire,  in  the  last  place,  how  we 
are  to  employ  the  intervals  and  the  remainder  of  it, 
which  we  need  not  or  cannot  employ  thus. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  fitly  joined  with  acts 
of  piety,  than  acts  of  charity :  one  excellent  species 
of  which,  instructing  and  exhorting  those,  who  be- 
long to  us,  hath  been  already  mentioned  :  and  extend- 
ing the  same  good  office,  in  a  prudent  manner,  far- 
ther, as  occasion  serves,  is  an  employment  admirably 
suited  to  the  day.  Reconciling  ourselves  upon  it  to 
persons,  between  Vvhom  and  us  any  displeasure  hath 
been,  is  peculiarly  recommended  by  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  by  a  canon  of  our  church*.  Visit- 
ing the  poor  and  sick,  not  barely  in  the  common 
yeaning  of  the  word  visit,  but  in  the  scriptural  sense, 
of  taking  a  kind  notice  of  their  wants,  is  not  only  di- 
rected by  the  same  canon,  but  countenanced  by  St. 
Paul :  who  gave  an  order  both  to  the  Galatians  and 
the  Corinthians,  in  a  particular  exigency  (which'  is 
•  Can.  13. 
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equally  a  good  rule  in  others),  that  each  of  them,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  iceek,  should  appropriate  something 
towards  the  necessities  of  the  saints,  as  God  had  proS' 
pered  him*.  And  it  is  one  delightful  view  of  the  day, 
to  look  on  it  as  consecrated,  amongst  other  excellent 
purposes,  to  that  of  forming  and  executing  designs  of 
tenderness  and  compassion  to  our  distressed  brethren. 

But  even  where  there  is  no  room  for  doing  what  is 
commonly  called  charity,  mere  friendly  intercourse 
and  conversation,  with  our  relations,  neighbours  and 
acquaintance,  (if  it  take  not  up  too  much  time,)  is 
a  demonstration  of  good  will  which  contributes 
greatly  to  our  mutual  happiness.  And  God's  pro- 
viding the  frequent  return  of  a  day,  when  all  the 
world  should  be  released  from  confinement  and  toil, 
and  at  liberty  to  shew  themselves  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  pleasing  light  to  each  other,  (a  liberty 
which  few  in  proportion  would  ever  enjoy,  were  it  not 
for  this  their  sabbath,)  is  an  action  worthy  of  our 
gracious  Maker,  and  of  unspeakable  moment  for  pro- 
,  moting  courtesy,  affability,  and  kind  affections.  But 
it  is  more  especially  useful  for  softening  and  polish- 
ing the  rugged  tempers  and  manners  of  the  lower 
sort  of  men  :  who  ought  on  many  accounts  highly  to 
value  their  festival  days,  which  one  of  the  principal 
heathen  philosophers,  Plato,  saith,  the  Gods  appoint- 
ed in  pity  to  mankind f.  It  was  not  therefore  intend- 
ed, that  we  should  pass  our  Lord's  day  in  sullen  re- 
tirement, shunning  human  converse,  or  infecting  each 
other  with  melancholy.  The  Jews  were  bid  to  rejoice 
in  their  feasts  before  the  Lord  their  God  J.  Christians 
are  bid  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ahcays^.    And  a  very 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,2.  +  Plat,  de  Leg.  1,  2. 

+  Lev.  xxiii.  40.    Deut.  xii.  12.  IS.  xvi.  11.  xxvii.  7. 

§  Phil.  iv.  4. 
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ancient  Father,  TertuHian,  informs  us,  that  on  the 
'  Sundaii,  for  so  he  calls  it,  they  indulged  peculiarly  to 
joij* ;  as  well  they  might,  since  he  who  died  for  our 
sins,  then  rose  for  our  justification^.    Indeed  would 
we  but  practise  Christianity  as  we  ought,  we  should 
find  its  promises  of  pardon  and  strength,  its  beneficial 
precepts,  and  glorious  prospects,  the  assurance  of 
God's  love  to  us,  and  the  exertion  of  our  own  love  to 
him  and  our  fellow-creatures,  matter  of  the  highest 
joy,  both  within  ourselves,  and  amongst  each  other. 
And  we  are  much  to  blame,  that  we  banish  religious 
topics  from  our  discourse;  which  might  be,  if  proper- 
ly introduced,  the  most  delightful  part  of  it.  Not 
that  lower  subjects  of  agreeable  and  cheerful  conver- 
sation need  be  at  all  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
day :  for  harmless  good  humour  is  an  amiable  and 
useful  virtue.    Only  we  must  take  singular  care  now 
of  what  we  should  remember  always :  that  nothing 
censorious  or  uncharitable,  nothing  profane  or  in- 
decent, nothing  too  light  and  ludicrous,  come  out  of 
our  mouths ;  nothing  uuM'orthy  of  rational  and  re- 
ligious persons.    By  such  behaviour  and  communi- 
cation, we  shall  observe  the  full  import  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah's  direction  to  the  Jews ;  that  they  should 
honour  the  sabbath,  not  doing  their  own  ways,  nor  find- 
ing their  oivn  pleasure,  nor  speaking  their  oivn  words\. 
This  doth  not  mean,  that  whatsoever  was  pleasing 
was  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided  by  them  :  but  that 
exercises  of  piety  ought  then  to  be  tlieir  chief  plea- 
sure ;  and  nothing  unsuitable  to  them,  however  plea- 
sing, done  or  uttered.    They  were  not  to  say.  Our 
lips  are  our  own  :  zvho  is  lord  over  «.s§?  but  at  this  time 
especially  to  prefer  innocence  before  inclination. 

*  Apol.  c.  16.  t  liom.  iv.  25. 

J  Isa.  Iviii.  I'J.  §  Ps.  xii.  4. 
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And  as  cheerful  discourse  is  not  forbidden  on  the 
day,  so  neither  is  a  cheerful  use  of  God's  creatures, 
who  hath  given  us  richly  all  filings  to  enjoy*.  The 
religious  governor Nehemiah,  after  thepeople  hadbeen 
assembled  to  hear  the  law,  dismissed  them  with  these 
words  :  Go  your  voay^  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet, 
and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  pre- 
pared,-for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord-\.  And  it  is 
said  of  the  first  Christians,  immediately  after  the  men- 
tion of  their  worship,  as  if  it  followed  immediately 
after,  that  they  did  eat  their  meat  ivith  gladness,  and 
singleness  of  heart,  praising  GodX .  B  ut  th  en  both  over- 
plentrful  indulgence,  and  luxurious  delicacy,  making 
the  gratification  of  our  appetite  a  serious  study,  or  in 
the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  a  God  of  our 
belly^,  is  very  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  business 
of  the  da}^,  but  with  our  whole  profession.  And  yet 
more  so  are  intemperance  and  debauchery :  which 
profane  our  sabbath  beyond  comparison  worse  than 
labouring  upon  it  would  do  ;  pervert  it  from  the  ser- 
vice of  God  to  that  of  the  devil ;  and  make  it  a  public 
mischief  instead  of  a  blessing.  To  prevent  this  there- 
fore every  one  ought  carefully  to  watch  over  himself, 
parents  over  their  children,  heads  of  houses  ove? 
their  families,  and  magistrates  over  the  whole  com-* 
munity.  For  very  few  things  would  either  do  infe- 
riors more  good,  or  intitle  superiors  to  a  larger  share 
of  divine  favour,  than  if  the  latter  would  enable  them- 
selves to  say,  with  the  excellent  governor  above-men- 
tioned :  I  commanded  to  sanctify  the  sabbath-day  :  re- 
member me,  O  my  God,  concerning  this,  ajid  spare  me, 
according  to  the  greatness  of  tliy  mercy\. 

But  here  a  question  may  be  put ;  supposing  vice  be 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  17.       t  Neh.  viii.  10.       \  Acts  ii.  46,  47. 
%  Phil.  iii.  1<).  II  Neh.  xiii.  2?: 
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avoided,  may  not  amusements  and  diversions  be 
allowed  ?  Now  in  the  first  place,  who  are  they  that 
ask  this?  Persons  that  neglect  religious  duties? 
They  have  no  right  to  ask  it.  Let  them  do  what  is 
commanded  on  the  day,  before  they  examine  what  is 
permitted  :  else  their  inquiry  comes  only  to  this, 
whether  they  may  disregard  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
For  such  to  plead  for  relaxations  after  the  business  of 
the  day  is  over,  when,  God  knows,  their  v/hole  busi- 
ness upon  it  hath  been  idleness  or  worse,  is  beyond 
measure  absurd.  And  therefore,  when  some  recrea- 
tions on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  were  unadvisedly 
permitted  by  authority,  for  a  while,  above  an  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they,  who  had  not  first  attended  both 
morning  and  evening  service,  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  partake  of  them.  And  of  those,  who  do  attend 
the  service  of  God,  very  few  desire  them.  Such  of 
the  labouring,  and  lower  sort  of  the  trading  people, 
as  profess  any  seriousness,  are  well  content  with  in- 
dulging themselves  afterwards,  at  home  in  amicable 
conversation,  or  abroad  in  a  friendly  visit,  or  the  re- 
freshment of  going  for  a  Avhile  to  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  the  creation,  which  this  day  was  appoint- 
ed, amongst  other  things,  to  commemorate.  And 
they  are  very  sensible,  that  taking  liberties,  at  all 
considerably  greater,  would  be  unfit  and  unsafe. 
The  minds  of  men,  even  while  they  were  at  church, 
would  be  running  on  the  diversions,  that  were  to 
follow  :  they  would  be  tempted  by  them  to  neglect, 
perhaps  intirely,  religious  exercises  in  private  :  their 
amusements  would  grow  to  be  light  and  indecent,  or 
tumultuous  and  mischievous,  or  both  :  expences  and 
excesses,  drunkenness  and  debaucheries,  quarrels  and 
(disorders,  would  attend  them :  the  day  v/ould  come 
by  degrees  to  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  sport  only  ;  and 

R  2 
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if  once  pious  thoughts  were  banished  at  the  time 
peculiarly  appointed  for  them,  when  would  they  find 
a  place  in  our  hearts  ? 

Now  if  these  considerations  ought  to  weigh,  and  do 
weigh,  with  those  who  are  almost  constantly  kept  to 
business,  and  for  whom  alone,  on  that  account,  the 
recreations  formerly  allowed  were  intended  and  cal- 
culated; much  more  may  they,  who  have  leisure  for 
them  nearly  as  often  as  they  will,  and  perhaps  em- 
ploy a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
week  in  them,  afford  without  murmuring  to  distin- 
guish one  day  in  seven  by  abstaining  from  them. 
Still  the  few  of  those,  who  do  not  abstain  from  them, 
and  yet  behave  like  serious  persons  in  otlier  instances, 
ought  to  be  respected  as  such;  and  judged  of,  in  this 
particular,  with  moderation  and  charity.    But  surely 
at  the  same  time  they  should  be  asked  :  Where  is  the 
need,  where  is  the  good,  of  these  indulgences  of  yours 
on  the  Lord's  day  ?    If  you  are  very  fond  of  them, 
you  ought,  as  reasonable  creatures,  and  moral  agents, 
to  mortify  a  fondness,  for  Vv'hich  you  can  have  no  just 
ground.    And  if  you  are  indifferent  about  them,  for 
what  cause  do  you  affect  to  make  this  innovation  : 
contrary,  we  apprehend,  to  religion  ;  contrary,  you 
must  own,  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  your  country  ? 
Is  it  to  show,  that  you  think  farther  than  the  vulgar? 
Show  it  in  somewhat  better.    Indeed,  think  a  little 
farther  still,  and  you  will  see,  that  compliance  with 
wise  customs  is  a  wise  thing.    And  why  is  not  that 
custom  such,  which  hath  obtained  universally  amongst 
us,  till  of  late,  in  this  matter  r    Is  the  observation  of 
this  day  grown  so  excessively  strict  within  these  few 
years,  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  taking  new  methods 
to  relax  it?    Are  all  your  servants  grown  so  immo- 
derately scrupulous,  that  you  must  try  to  weaken  the 
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force  of  principle  in  them,  by  giving  them  to  under- 
stand, that  you  have  but  httle  of  it  3^ourselves  ?  For 
while  they  conceive  you  to  violate  the  sabbath,  they 
will  conceive  you  to  disregard  God.  Is  this  then  the 
light,  in  which  you  would  have  theni,  in  which  you 
would  have  other  serious  persons,  consider  you  ? 
Whether  they  will  inveigh  against  you,  or  only  grieve 
for  you,  why  should  you  give  them  cause  to  do  either  ? 
AVhy  should  you  countenance  and  encourag-e  the 
profane,  tempt  the  conscientious,  by  your  example, 
to  do  what  they  inwardly  condemn,  or  help  to  make 
them  look  ridiculous,  if  they  stand  out  ?  'But  indeed, 
could  you  bring  all  people  into  your  own  opinion, 
would  it  be  desirable  ?  Are  not  amusements,  and 
particularly  that  of  play,  grown  much  too  general 
and  frequent  and  expensive  already  ?  And  why 
would  you  increase  it  thus  ?  Why  would  you  have 
the  lower  part  of  the  world,  whom  happily  their  busi- 
ness preserves  from  such  things  on  other  days,  come 
to  think  them  lawful  on  this ;  when  they  have  full 
leisure  for  them,  and  may  argue  very  plausibly  in 
favour  of  their  own  inclinations  from  the  practice  of 
their  superiors  ?  Must  not  the  introduction  of  these 
liberties  probably  keep  them,  often  from  church, 
almost  always  from  being  the  better  for  going  thither ; 
give  them  quite  a  wrong  turn,  waste  their  small  pro- 
fits and  earnings,  and  drive  them  to  many  unjust 
methods  of  repairing  their  losses,  and  supplying  their 
extravagances  ;  by  which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  their 
betters  must  be  sufferers  ?  On  these  accounts  an 
author,  not  suspected  of  any  religion,  whom  I  quoted 
in  my  first  discourse  on  this  subject,  had  however 
policy  enough  to  see,  and  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that 
diversions  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited  on  the  Lord's 
day.    Indeed,  besides  these  particular  bad  effects, 
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the  use  of  them  on  that  day  must  contribute  in  gene- 
ral to  perpetuate  without  intermission  an  eagerness 
for  pleasure  and  entertainment,  irreconcileable  with  a 
spirit  of  piety,  and  to  exclude  serious  thoughts  even 
at  the  most  serious  times. 

It  hath  been  said,  that  such  employment  is  better, 
than  talking  and  hearing  scandal.  But  I  am  afraid 
the  former  by  no  means  prevents  the  latter.  Or  say 
it  did,  where  is  the  necessity  of  either  ?  If  our 
amu-ements  alone  restrain  us  from  evil-speaking,  we 
shouKl  put  ourselves  without  delay  under  the  influence 
of  better  motives.  It  hath  been  pleaded  also,  that 
diversions  are  used  in  other  countries  on  Sunday  even- 
ings without  harm.  But  in  some  they  are  used  at 
that  time,  because  they  consider  the  Sunday  as  over 
at  that  time  :  for  they  begin  to  observe  it  strictly  the 
evening  before,  and  we  do  not.  But  still  many  of 
them  think  even  this  an  insufficient  defence  of  the 
practice  ;  though  travellers  may  happen,  and  no  won- 
der, to  be  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  freer  sort. 
That  it  doth  no  harm,  is  easily  said,  but  hard  to  be 
proved.  And  were  it  to  do  but  little,  where  men  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  it,  and  are  withheld,  by  a 
more  general  seriousness,  and  a  severer  exercise  of 
authority,  from  abusing  it ;  yet  it  may  do  infinite 
mischief,  where  it  comes  recommended  by  the  charms 
of  novelt}^ ;  and  is  so  unlikely,  so  impossible,  to  be  con- 
fmed  within  moderate  bounds,  as  in  this  most  licen- 
tious nation.  We  have  much  more  need  therefore  to 
learn  from  foreign  countries  their  practice  of  going 
to  church  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the 
day,  than  of  recreations  in  the  close  of  it :  for  it  is  ex- 
tremcly  perverse  to  reject  their  authority  in  the  former 
case,  while  we  rely  on  it  in  the  latter.  And  surely, 
upon  the  whole,  every  good,  every  prudent  person, 
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instead  of  being  zealous  to  propagate  things  of  this 
nature,  must  see  cause  to  discourage  them,  at  least 
by  abstaining  from  them  ;  and  to  labour  in  every  way, 
both  for  their  own  sakes  and  that  of  the  public,  to  pre- 
serve (what  there  is  much  want  of  increasing)  the 
small  remainder  of  Christianity,  that  is  left  amongst 
us.  Considered  in  our  private  capacities,  our  busi- 
ness here  is,  not  to  please  ourselves  without  regard  to 
consequences,  but  so  to  spend  the  few  sabbaths  and 
few  days,  which  we  have  to  come  on  earth,  that  we 
may  be  qualified,  at  the  end  of  them,  to  enter  into 
that  eternal  sabbath,  that  rest  ivhichremaineth  for  the 
people  of  God*  in  heaven.  And  considered  as  a  na- 
tion, we  have  great  cause  to  remember,  for  our  direc- 
tion, the  promise  and  the  warning,  which  God  gave 
the  Jews  for  theirs.  If  ihou  turn  away  thy  foot  from 
the  sabbathi  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day, 
and  call  the  sabbath  a  delight  j  the  holy  of  the  Lordy 
honourable — /  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  ivith  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  thy  father'^  :  But  if  ye  zvill  not  hearken  unto  me, 
to  hallow  the  sabbath  day — /  ivill  kindle  a  ,fire\  in  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  arid  it  shall  devour  the  palaces 
thereof  and  shall  not  be  quenched\. 

*  Hcb.  iv.  9.       i  Isa;  Iviii.  l.O,  14.       t  Jer;  xvii.  27. 
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PHIL.  iv.  5. 

rET  YOUR  MODERATION  BE  KNOWN  UNTO  ALL  MEN.     THE  LORD 
IS  AT  HAND. 

I  "'HE  word  moderation,  signifies  in  the  original 
that  reasonableness  of  mind,  which  curbs  the 
exorbitancies  of  all  our  passions,  appetites  and  ima- 
ginations;  confining  us  to  proper  degrees  of  being 
affected  by  the  things  about  us,  and  of  exerting  our- 
selves in  relation  to  them:  from  which  larger  meaning 
it  is  naturally  and  easily  contracted  to  express  more 
especially  the  due  restraints  of  desire  and  anger,  fear 
and  sorrow.  In  discoursing  upon  it  therefore,  I  shall 
so  treat  of  the  temper  in  general,  as  to  have  a  more 
immediate  regard  to  these  instances  of  it  in  parti- 
cular, whilst  I  endeavour  to  recommend  the  virtue 
of  moderation  : 

I.  From  its  conduciveness  to  the  practice  of  our 
duty, 

II.  From  its  good  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
our  lives  here  on  earth. 

III.  From  its  importance  to  that  succeeding  state, 
the  near  approach  of  which  the  text  places  in  our 
view. 

I.  I  would  shew,  how  conducive  the  keeping  all 
our  inward  movements  within  just  limits  is  to  the 
practice  of  our  duty.  But  here  it  must  be  observed, 
that  a  merely  natural  vehemence  of  spirit  is  not 
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strictly  an  actual  sin,  though  it  be  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  our  original  depravity,  which  we  have 
usually  much  cause  to  lament.  For  it  always  puts 
us  on  a  harder  trial,  than  persons  of  a  cooler  temper- 
ament have  to  undergo.  Yet  still,  the  greater  is  our 
virtue,  if  we  stand  this  trial :  and  the  less  our  guilt, 
if  we  sometimes  fail,  from  infirmity  or  surprise.  But 
if  we  act  wrong  through  gross  negligence  or  deli- 
berate indulgence ;  that  we  were  strongly  inclined 
to  it,  is  no  good  excuse :  for  as  we  could  not  but 
know  our  inclination,  we  ouglit  to  have  watched 
against  it,  and  checked  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  the 
warmth  of  temper,  with  which  we  are  born,  and 
against  which  we  strive,  but  the  wilful  or  heedless 
indulgence  of  it,  that  unfits  us  for  the  duties  of  life. 

We  are  all  of  us  very  sensible,  in  the  main,  v/hat 
those  duties  are:  we  seldom  err  much  in  any  parti- 
cular, wlaen  we  really  desire  to  know,  what  is  incum- 
bent on  us :  the  fitness  of  pious  and  virtuous  beha- 
viour is  evident  to  our  understandings;  and  the  esteem 
of  it  natural  to  our  hearts.  A  stranger  to  human  af- 
fairs would  from  this  account  immediately  conclude, 
that  surely  scarce  any  one  ever  missed  then  of  doing 
as  he  ought.  We  are  unhappily  too  well  acquainted 
with  them  to  judge  thus:  and  see  the  case  to  be  so 
very  much  otherwise,  that  had  we  no  other  guide  to 
direct  our  inquiries  than  our  own  reason,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  say  with  any  certainty,  how  we 
come  to  be  so  inconsistent  with  ourselves.  But 
when  once  the  Scripture  hath  taught  us,  that  we 
have  lost  the  primitive  strength  and  uprightness,  in 
which  God  created  man,  all  the  rest  is  easy. 

For  we  are  surrounded  here,  on  every  side,  with 
worldly  objects,  capable  of  giving  us  pleasure  and 
pain  ;  and  of  stirring  up  in  our  corrupted  natures 
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excessive  emotions  of  desire,  hope,  fear,  anger,  sor- 
row. These  passions  importunately  solicit  our  at- 
tention ;  and  according  to  the  degree,  in  which  they 
are  gratified,  ingross  it  to  themselves  :  till  we  find  so 
many  earthly  things  to  long  after,  or  to  dread ;  to 
love,  or  to  hate ;  to  rejoice  in,  or  to  lament ;  and 
that  with  such  immoderate  earnestness ;  that  virtue 
and  religion  are  seldom  thought  of,  and  seldomer  still 
to  any  good  purpose :  their  obligations  are,  at  some 
times,  with  miserable  subtlety  eluded 3  and  at  others, 
resolutely  and  desperately  broken  through,  even 
when  we  see  what  we  are  doing,  and  see  the  con- 
sequences. 

These  are  the  daily  effects  of  being  too  strongly 
moved  by  the  things  of  this  life.  And  they  are  bit- 
ter streams,  that  will  flow,  till  the  fountain  of  our 
hearts  *  is  healed  and  purified  bij  faith  f  in  that 
grace,  which  our  blessed  Lord  hath  procured  for  us 
by  his  death,  and  offers  to  us  in  his  Gospel.  What- 
ever we  allow  to  make  the  greatest  impression  upon 
our  minds,  that  will  have  the  greatest  influence  on 
our  conduct ;  and  by  degrees  exclude  every  thing 
else.  It  is  our  Saviour's  determination,  that  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters  J  :  that  is,  when  their  com- 
mands interfere.  We  may  indeed  change  from  one 
to  another,  and  so  be  faithful  to  neither,  and  dis- 
please both.  But  whatever  we  permit  for  the  present 
to  engage  our  attention,  that  for  the  present  we  shall 
pursue,  and  pass  by  or  trample  upon  every  thing 
else,  which  may  stand  in  our  way  to  it.  Thus,  if  we 
indulge  considerably  the  love  of  pleasure,  of  gain, 
of  advancement ;  we  may  design  indeed,  or  think 
we  design,  along  with  it,  to  keep  within  the  bounds 

*  2  Kings  i.  21,  22.    James  iii.  2.      f  Acts  xv.  9. 
i  Blatth.  vi.  24.    Luke  .xvi.  13. 
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of  temperance,  of  justice,  of  humility,  and  preserve 
a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  future  state.  But 
these  purposes  will  be  ineffectual :  the  objects,  to 
which  our  fallen  nature  is  prone,  will,  by  the  help  of 
but  a  little  partiality  in  their  favour,  fill  our  souls 
and  bias  our  actions.    Again  :  if  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  discomposed  by  the  happiness  of  others,  we 
shall  grow  envious;  if  by  iujuries  from  others,  we 
shall  grow  revengeful.    If  we  let  the  more  harmless 
passions  of  fear  and  sorrow  become  predominant, 
we  shall  unfit  ourselves  for  usefulness  in  our  stations, 
and  weaken  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
of  life.    If  we  only  give  a  loose  to  unmeaning  fancy 
and  caprice,  we  shall  degrade  the  dignity  of  our 
species,  and  be  hurried  not  only  into  folly,  but  sin. 
In  what  way  soever  inclination  bears  us  along,  be- 
yond the  sober  dictates  of  reason,  we  shall  be  con- 
tinuall}'-  and  almost  irresistibly  tempted  to  overlook 
and  transgress  those  rules  of  duty,  which  a  better 
command  of  ourselves  would  have  enabled  us  to  per- 
ceive and  disposed  us  to  observe. 

Our  Maker  expects  from  us,  that  we  should  first 
measure  the  value  of  things  rightly,  then  esteem 
them  suitably  to  it.  And  almost  the  only  error,  by 
which  we  fail  of  this,  is  being  affected  too  much  by 
the  concerns  of  the  present  world,  and  from  thence 
too  little  by  those  of  the  next.  There  is,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  great  variety  of  wickedness  amongst  men  : 
and  sins  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  But  in 
one  point  they  agree  notwithstanding :  that  the 
commission  of  them  all  is  greatly  owing  to  the  same 
inconsiderate  eagerness,  by  which  we  paint  to  our- 
selves things  here  below  in  much  too  strong  colours, 
and  receive  such  deep  impressions  from  them,  as  efface, 
for  the  time  at  least,  all  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
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of  conscience.  Indeed,  over-much  vehemence,  eten 
in  matters  that  appear  to  have  no  tendency  towards 
guilt,  is  both  wrong  in  itself,  and  habituates  men  to 
the  same  vehemence  on  worse  occasions.  Nay,  zeal 
for  things  that  seem,  or  even  are,  good  and  laudable, 
if  it  exceed  bounds,  frequently  misguides  great  num- 
bers, either  to  mistake  very  strangely  what  they  mean 
to  aim  at,  or  to  use  methods  for  attaining  it,  which 
are  quite  unjustifiable.  This  hath  been  so  dreadfully 
the  case  in  political  and  religious  disputes,  that  every 
one  disposed  to  uncommon  heat  about  either,  hath 
peculiar  need  to  examine  his  heart,  whether  what  he 
imagines  to  be  necessary  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
God  or  his  country,  be  not  wholly  or  in  part  sinful 
impetuosity  ;  and  to  watch  carefully  against  that 
extreme;  which  may  be  as  bad  or  worse  than  the 
lukewarm  indifference  of  others. 

Moderation  then,  about  every  thing  relative  to  this 
world,  is  highly  requisite  for  the  practice  of  our  duty. 
I  proceed  now  to  shew  you, 

II.  That  it  is  not  less  so  for  the  present  happiness 
of  our  lives. 

Every  one  of  our  passions,  appetites,  and  incli- 
nations, when  raised  too  high,  is  capable  of  giving  us 
very  uneasy  agit9.tions  of  mind :  and  some,  if  indulged 
at  all  beyond  reason,  are  grievously  painful  to  our- 
selves, and  many  ways  prejudicial  to  those  amongst 
whom  we  live.  They  of  course  will  be  enticed  or 
provoked  to  the  same  unreasonableness,  of  which  they 
have  seen  us  guilty  :  and  thus  it  is,  that  sins  and  suf- 
ferings propagate  one  another,  and  increase  without 
end.  But  here  I  would  consider  more  distinctly  the 
bad  consequences  of  immoderate  desire  and  anger, 
fear  and  grief. 

They,  that  will  not  restrain  their  desires,  must  often 
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earnestly  wish  for  satisfactions,  which  they  cannot  in 
the  least  hope  to  obtain  :  and  this  directly  brings  on 
repining,  despondence,  misery.  And  nsually  such, 
as  do  hope,  will  also  fear;  and  continue,  perhaps  a 
long  time,  in  a  very  disagreeable  suspense  between" 
both.  Or  let  hope,  if  it  c;an,  be  so  strong  as  to  ex-' 
elude  fear  J  and  full  expectation  give  the  utmost 
pleasure  :  not  to  say,  that  such  pleasure,  whilst  it 
lasts,  is  tumultuous,  wastes  the  spirits,  and  wears  the 
frame ;  only  think,  how  often,  in  a  world  so  uncertain, 
it  will  vanish  all  at  once;  and  what  effects  a  sudden 
fall  from  this  paradise  must  have  on  a  mind  impatient 
and  undisciplined  !  But  supposing  no  such  disappoint- 
ment to  happen  :  persons  of  an  eager  and  restless 
temper,  after  gaining  one  point,  are  apt  to  be  imme- 
diately just  as  solicitous  about  another:  so  they  are 
always  in  pursuit,  and  never  contented.  What  hath 
7nan  of  all  his  labour  a?id  of  the  vexatmi  of  his  hearty 
w/ierein  he  hath  laboured  under  the  sun  ?  All  his  days 
are  sorrows,  and  his  travel,  grief:  yea,  his  heart  taketh 
not  rest  in  the  night.  This  also  is  vanity*.  Very 
gentle  and  governable  desires  w^ould  sufficiently  ex- 
cite us  to  consider  what  is  really  worth  acquiring, 
and  to  bestow  upon  it  the  labour  which  it  deserves. 
Besides,  not  uncommonly  people  miss  the  object  of 
their  wishes,  merely  by  over-great  anxiety  about  ob- 
taining it.  And  being  anxious  for  any  thing  beyond 
its  capacity  of  giving  us  true  happiness,  can  do  us  no 
service  ;  but  much  harm  it  easily  may.  Now,  that 
the  several  things  which  mankind  run  after  so  pas- 
sionately do  not  make  them  happy,  is  a  notorious 
fact.  Every  day  we  see  those,  who  have  been  the 
most  successful  in  the  race,  as  miserable  as  any:  or 
we  might  see  it,  if  we  would,  with  the  least  reflexion. 

*  Eccl.  ii.  22,  23. 
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And  to  what  is  it  then,  that  they  are  sacrificing  the 
real  present  enjoyment  of  their  beings  ? 

Another  passion,  in  which  we  are  extremely  prone 
to  be  excessive,  and  wretched  by  the  excess,  is  anger. 
We  let  very  small  matters  move  us  very  greatly  j 
sometimes  imaginary  faults  of  others  :  and  so  we  dis- 
quiet and  torment  ourselves,  as  well  as  them,  without 
any  manner  of  cause.  A  little  study  of  moderation 
would  prevent  all  this,  and  more  evil :  would  suppress 
that  absurd  unreasonableness,  which  puts  us  often  out 
of  humour,  and  now  and  then  violently,  without 
knowing  why  we  are  so  :  would  teach  us  to  distin- 
guish (which  we  commonly  forget  to  do)  those  who 
have  not  offended  us  from  those  who  have  ^  and  would 
never  allow  us  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
For  want  of  this,  resentment  boils  within  us,  and 
perhaps  flames  out,  to  our  extreme  hurt  in  several" 
respects,  against  such,  as  very  innocently,  from  ac- 
cident or  ignorance,  or  a  just  regard  to  themselves  or 
their  friends,  or  it  may  be  a  kind  one  to  us,  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  thing,  that  we  want  to  do  or  have. 
But  even  supposing  that  men  really  treat  us  ill,  yet  it 
must  be  our  wisdom  and  our  interest  to  consider  coolly, 
what  alleviations  may  be  pleaded  :  what  mistake  or 
inadvertence  of  theirs,  what  indiscretion  of  ours,  or 
suggestion  of  others,  may  have  occasioned  the  mis- 
demeanor. And  a  calm  temper  will  presume,  that 
there  may  be  alleviations,  where  none  appear.  Or 
if  there  were  none,  it  would  still  reflect,  that  in  this 
world,  things  will  go  wrong,  and  human  creatures  act 
amiss :  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  such  events, 
and  not  be  shocked  at  them  :  that  the  oflender  is  our 
brother,  whom  we  ought  to  love ;  and  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  we  are  but  too  like  him  ;  subject,  if  not  to 
the  same,  yet  to  others  5  and  possibly,  all  circum- 
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stances  weighed,  nearly  as  bad,  or  worse.  Now  such 
reflexions,  made  habitual,  n'ould  contribute  unspeak-  ./ 
ably  to  the  tranquillity  and  comfort  of  our  lives. 
Anger  always  gives  pain  to  him  who  feels  it :  and  we 
sliould  avoid  feeling  that  pain  as  much  as  we  can.  It 
rises  also,  with  amazing  suddenness,  almost  in  spite  of 
us,  if  once  we  give  it  vent,  to  the  most  unexpected  and 
pernicious  extremities.  Even  the  lower  degrees  of  it 
displease,  and  are  intended  to  displease,  the  persons 
against  whom  it  is  expressed  :  this  excites  them  to 
make  such  returns,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  uneasy  to  us, 
but  often  do  us  great  and  lasting  and  irreparable  mis- 
chief :  and  from  hence  a  very  large  part  of  the  misery, 
that  men  undergo,  proceeds.  We  have  but  seldom 
really  considerable  provocations ;  and  therefore  it  is 
absurd  to  be  affected,  as  if  we  had  them  frequently  : 
and  how  considerable  soever  they  may  be,  it  is  highly 
imprudent  to  let  ourselves  be  hurried  away,  we  know 
not  whither,  by  a  blind  and  injurious  rage,  the  parent 
of  innumerable  inconveniences  and  fruitless  repent- 
ance ;  instead  of  possessing  our  souls  in  patience*  ;  and 
endeavouring  to  remove,  by  meekness  of  wisdo77ify 
whatever  would  make  our  passage  through  life  un- 
comfortable. But  we  ought  to  be  singularly  mild 
towards  those,  who  in  reality  give  us  no  provocation : 
as  they  certainly  do  not,  who  only  presume  to  differ 
from  us  in  opinion,  be  it  in  religion  or  politics,  or  any 
other  point.  Yet  such  differences  have  produced 
more  of  that  wrath  of  man,  which  zvorketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God\,  more  bitter  contentions,  and 
more  shocking  barbarities,  even  amongst  the  professed 
disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowhj^  Jesus,  than  almost 
any  other  cause  hath  done  any  where  on  earth. 

*  Luke  xxi.  \g.  t  James  iii.  13.  t  James  i.  20. 

§  Matlh.  xi.  29. 
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Two  other  passions,  nearly  allied,  which  often  run 
to  a  miserable  excess,  are  fear  and  grief :  as  indeed, 
when  desire  of  and  delight  in  any  thing  of  this  world 
is  too  vehement,  the  apprehension  of  losing  it,  and 
concern  for  having  lost  it,  will  be  vehement  in  pro- 
portion. And  therefore  we  must  endeavour  to  mo- 
derate the  two  former  of  these  emotions,  if  we  would 
moderate  the  latter  effectually.  But  indeed  we  can 
often  be  much  afflicted  on  parting  with  that  in  which 
we  had  little  pleasure  :  and  extremely  disturbed  with 
fear  of  what  is  by  no  means  likely  to  happen ;  or  if 
it  should  happen,  would  do  us  but  little  harm  ;  and 
will  certainly  do  us  not  the  less  but  the  more,  for 
being  immoderately  disquieted  about  it  beforehand, 
or  grieved  at  it  afterwards.  But  I  shall  dwell  no 
longer  on  these  two  passions,  because  the  weakness 
and  wretchedness  of  indulging  them  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  though  that  acknowledgement  is  far 
from  putting  men  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against 
them.  Only  it  should  be  added  here,  that  avoiding 
excess  of  anxiety  under  the  troubles  of  life,  as  it  is  a 
very  common  meaning  of  the  word,  translated  7no- 
dcration,  was  that  in  all  likelihood,  which  St.  Paul 
had  chiefly  in  his  mind.  For  it  immediately  follows  : 
Be  careful  for  iiotlmig  ;  hut  in  every  things  with  thanks- 
giving, let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God :  and 
the  -peace  of  God  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  vmids 
through  Jesus  Christ*. 

Here  therefore  I  shall  conclude  this  head.  For 
there  would  be  no  end  of  reckoning  up  minutely  the 
instances  of  being  too  strongly  agitated  by  worldly 
things,  and  the  mischiefs  that  follow  it:  precipitate 
judgements,  rash  resolutions  and  hasty  choices,  made? 
and  persevered  in ;  partial  fondnesses,  unreasonable 
*  Phil.  iv.  6, 7. 
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aversions,  endless  animosities,  obstinate  pursuits  of 
our  own  ruin :  then  utter  discontent  with  ourselves, 
the  whole  world,  and  the  Maker  of  it:  every  folly, 
every  sin  and  suffering,  of  which  an  ungoverned  mind 
is  capable. 

Thus  then  the  present  wisdom  appears  of  diligently 
cultivating,  and  1  must  add,  (for  without  it,  all  your 
diligence  will  be  in  vain)  earnestly  praying  for,  that 
calmness  and  moderation  of  spirit,  which  the  Apostle 
requires  that  we  should  not  only  have,  but  should  al- 
so let  it  be  known  unto  all  men  :  an  expression  com- 
prehending several  particulars  of  great  moment  : 
that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  our  own  opinion, 
that  we  rule  our  passions  well,  (a  matter  about  which 
we  are  daily  deceived)  but  proceed  in  the  discipline 
of  them,  till  every  one  else  allows  us  to  be  masters  ; 
that  the  good  effecfs  of  our  com.posure  should  be  per- 
ceived and  felt,  not  only  at  some  times,  and  by  some 
persons,  but  always  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  us ; 
and  lastly,  that  we  should  be  careful  to  shew  the  world 
around  us,  by  our  example,  set  before  them  with  de- 
cency and  modesty,  how  possible,  how  becoming,  how 
beneficial,  the  practice  of  this  virtue  is. 

And  the  motive,  subjoined  to  this  precept,  is  a 
powerful  one  indeed  :  which  therefore  I  proposed  to 
lay  before  you — 

III.  Its  importance  to  our  obtaining  a  favourable 
sentence  in  the  approaching  Day  of  Judgement,  and 
eternal  blessedness  in  our  future  life.  Let  your  mo- 
deration be  known  unto  all  men.    The  I^rd  is  at  hand. 

However  plainly  it  appears,  that  strict  self-govern- 
ment is  the  true  secret  for  self-enjoyment  here^  yet  the 
whole  world  hath  agreed  and  resolved  upon  it,  that 
the  contrary  shall  be  true :  that  the  life  for  a  man  to 
lead,  who  will  make  the  most  of  his  time  on  earth,  is  in 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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a  course  of  eager  desires,  vehement  pursuits,  and  high 
expectations,  unbounded  indulgence  in  what  he  likes, 
and  keen  resentments  against  all  that  would  disap- 
point him.  Each  confirms  the  other  in  this  way  of 
thinking  and  acting.  That  we  see  one  another  mi- 
serable by  it,  nay  feel  ourselves  to  be  so,  this  avails 
not:  we  go  on  still,  and  scarce  any  one  hath  the 
courage  to  trust  himself,  and  call  the  judgement  of 
mankind  in  question.  If  it  must  be  so  then,  let  that 
point  be  insisted  on  no  longer.  But  be  the  happiness 
of  this  life  what  it  will  ;  yet  if  this  life  be  not  all,  if  it 
be  but  a  small  part  of  whai  we  are  concerned  in,  it 
will  deserve  but  a  small  part  of  our  attention.  And 
looking  on  human  affairs  in  this  light,  will  soon  place 
before  us  a  very  different  scene,  from  that  which 
usually  attracts  our  eye.  Here  we  are  pursuing  plea- 
sures, riches,  rank,  power,  some  imagination  or 
another,  belonging  solely  to  this  present  state  of 
things,  as  our  great  good  :  our  whole  hearts  are  en- 
gaged and  overwhelmed  in  fears  and  hopes  and  joys 
and  sorrows,  arising  from  these  objects,  and  nothing 
else  for  any  continuance  affects  them.  Yet  all  the 
while,  this  present  state,  and  every  thing  in  it,  is  con- 
fessedly a  trifle,  compared  to  that  eternal  one,  which 
is  to  follow.  What  are  we  about  then,  and  how  un- 
accountably do  we  deceive  ourselves !  We  are  not 
really  miserable,  if  things  go  contrary  to  our  wishes 
here :  we  are  not  truly  hay)py,  if  they  go  according 
to  them.  This  world  looks  considerable,  because  its 
objects  are  near  and  glaring :  but  it  deludes  us.  The 
whole  that  we  have  to  do  with  it,  is  the  least  and 
meanest  part  of  the  business  of  our  existence  :  and 
the  time  will  come,  when  we  shall  see  its  enjoyments 
and  its  sufferings,  all  it  can  promise  or  threaten,  to 
be  nothing;  and  that  the  difference  between  having 
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gone  through  it  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circum- 
stances, is  not  worth  mentioning.  Now  what  we 
shall  see  to  be  true  hereafter,  is  true  at  present :  and 
we  should  endeavour  to  be  affected  by  it  accordingly. 
If  we  were,  we  should  be  little  affected  by  any  thing 
besides  :  but  should  pass  our  days  in  a  happy  calm  ; 
and  pity  those,  who  voluntarily  fill  theirs  with  dis- 
turbance and  hurry  ;  walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  dis- 
quiet themselves  in  vain*. 

But  the  thought  of  a  future  state  hath  a  yet  far- 
ther and  stronger  influence  in  this  case.  The  feli- 
city of  it  is  provided  for  those  only,  who  have  made 
themselves  fit  for  it,  through  the  help  of  God's  grace, 
by  an  innocent  behaviour,  and  religious  frame  of 
soul ;  neither  of  which  is  consistent  with  being  attach- 
ed, and  given  up,  to  the  things  here  below.  A  heart 
and  affections  tied  down  to  them,  will  grow  like 
them :  become  earthy  and  base,  insensible  of  pious 
and  virtuous  movements,  unmeet  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light^.  If  any  man  love  the  world  inor- 
dinately, tJie  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him\.  They 
are  different  spirits,  thwarting  each  other  continually : 
and  we  have  only  to  chuse,  of  which  we  vrill  be  j  for 
of  both  we  cannot. 

And  it  is  a  mpst  weighty  consideration  towards  de- 
termining our  choice,  that  the  time  which  we  have, 
either  for  busying  and  gratifying  ourselves  here,  or 
preparing  for  hereafter,  is  of  small  duration.  For  the 
Lord  is  at  hand.  All  that  we  can  hope  or  dread,  en- 
joy or  suffer,  in  the  present  state,  will  soon  be  over, 
possibly  very  soon  :  and  all  that  we  can  do  to  quali- 
fy us  for  the  next,  how  much  soever  we  want,  must 
be  done  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  holy  and 
self-denying  Jesus,  who  expects  and  will  assist  us  to 

Ps.  xxxix.f  .        +  Col.  i.  12.        X  1  Jobnii.  15. 
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imitate  him,  but  will  cast  us  off  intirely  if  we  neglect 
it,  he  hath  said.  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  re- 
ivard  is  with  me,  to  give  every  ma7i  according  as  his 
works  shall  be^.  The  truth  of  these  things  we  all 
know  ;  the  consequences  of  them  we  all  must  see  ; 
and  no  words  can  make  them  plainer. 

Not  that  either  the  affections  or  the  appetites  of 
our  nature  are  to  be  extirpated,  but  only  confined 
within  due  bounds.  The  necessaries  of  each  one's 
condition  in  life  are  still  to  be  provided,  because  they 
are  necessaries.  The  duties,  which  we  owe  to  each 
other  here,  are  diligently  to  be  done,  because  thej' 
are  duties.  The  comforts  of  life  too,  as  they  ought 
to  be  thankfully  received,  may  doubtless  be  cheer- 
fully used.  Nay  even  as  to  the  lighter  amusements, 
if  we  make  them  not  a  business,  but  a  relaxation 
only,  at  fit  times,  and  in  a  fit  degree ;  since  our  in- 
firmity may  demand  a  little  of  them,  that  little  can- 
not but  be  lawful.  It  is  in  truth,  if  we  would  consi- 
der justly,  a  very  humbling  reflexion  to  think  we 
need  them  :  but  since  we  do,  so  much  as  we  need 
must  be  innocent.  And  to  perplex  ourselves  with 
scruples  about  small  matters  of  this  kind,  would  be 
at  once  distrusting  the  goodness  of  God,  instead  of 
enjoying  it  properly  ;  and  making  our  lives  uneasy  to 
ourselves,  and  religion  unamiable  to  others.  But 
though  errors  on  this  side  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
and  are  very  pitiable  when  they  happen  ;  yet  they 
are  far  from  being  common.  It  is  the  opposite  ex- 
treme that  mankind  in  general  wants  to  be  guarded 
against.  Let  us  then  remember  that  whatever  lengths 
we  go  in  the  indulgence  of  any  inclination  beyond 
what  is  on  one  account  or  another  plainly  requisite, 
we  should  be  sure  to  proceed  with  serious  caution: 
*  R«v.  xxii.  12. 
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for  human  virtue  is  very  weak,  and  the  solicitations 
of  things  present  very  powerful.  In  reason  indeed 
they  are  of  small  moment :  but  in  fact  we  find  it  infi- 
nitely difficult  to  sit  loose  to  them,  and  reserve  our 
souls  for  worthier  objects.  Take  heed  therefore  to 
yourselves,  that  you  say  not  in  your  hearts,  my  Lord 
delayeth  his  coining,  and  either  begin  to  smite  your 
fellow -servants,  or  to  cat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  : 
take  heed,  least  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  the 
cares  or  the  pleasures,  the  resentments  or  the  sorrows, 
of  this  life ;  and  tJiat  day  come  upon  you  unaivares* . 
For  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short.  It  remaineth^ 
that  they  that  weep,  be  as  though  they  zvept  not  j  and 
they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  7wt  j  they  that 
buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use 
this  world,  as  though  they  used  it  not.  For  the  fashion 
of  this  xvorld  passeth  aivay\. 

*  Matth.  xxiv.  48,  49.    Luke  xxi.  34. 
t  1  Cor.  vil.  2f),  30,  31. 
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PROV.  X.  7. 

THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  JUST  IS  BLESSED  :  BUT  THE  NAME  OF  THB 
WICKED  SHALL  ROT. 

Tj^ROM  these  words  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 

I.  How  great  a  concern  men  naturally  have  to 
leave  an  honourable  memory  behind  them. 

II.  What  care  God  hath  taken,  that  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  shall  be  esteemed  after  death,  as  they 
deserve, 

III.  What  care  we  ought  to  take  of  the  same 
thing. 

I.  That  men  have  naturally  an  earnest  solicitude, 
to  leave  an  honourable  memory  behind  them. 

This  indeed  is  not  expressed,  but  evidently  implied 
in  the  text :  which  being  doubtless  intended  as  a 
motive  to  good  actions,  and  a  discouragement  from 
b^d,  canyet  be  neither,  unless  mankind  are  influenced 
by  regard  to  future  fame  :  which  indeed  they  are  to  a 
very  high  degree.  All  men  in  all  ages,  with  extreme- 
ly few  exceptions,  if  any,  have  both  desired  and  en- 
deavoured, that  others  should  entertain  a  good  opinion 
of  them  ;  and  if  possible,  a  great  one.  To  this  pur- 
suit, multitudes  have  sacrificed  their  ease,  their  in- 
terest, the  dearest  of  their  other  passions,  and  their 
lives  themselves.  They  who  have  failed  in  it,  have 
given  the  strongest,  and  sometimes  most  shocking 
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and  fatal,  proofs  of  tlieir  uneasiness  :  they  who  have 
succeeded,  have  always  expressed  the  highest  joy  in 
the  acquisition  ;  and  been  celebrated  and  envied,  as 
happy  persons.  Even  the  lowest  part  of  the  world 
have  thought  the  esteem  of  their  acquaintance,  were 
the  circle  of  them  ever  so  narrow  or  mean,  well  worth 
having :  and  the  most  destitute  of  any  considerable 
advantage  or  accomplishment  to  be  valued  for,  have 
still  set  up  some  claim  to  reputation,  were  it  a  trifling, 
were  it  a  groundless,  were  it  an  absurd  one,  rather 
than  have  none.  They,  who  know  they  have  for- 
feited their  title  to  a  good  character,  labour  hard 
however,  by  concealing  and  palliating  matters,  to  re- 
tain as  much  as  they  can  of  it.  And  even  the  aban- 
doned to  wickedness,  who  know  their  fellow-creatures 
in  general  must  abhor  them,  still  aim  at  a  little  com- 
fort from  the  wretched  applauses  of  their  accomplices. 
They  who  take  pains  to  get  over  the  love  of  reputa- 
tion, manifest,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  utmost  fond- 
ness for  it,  whenever  they  can  have  it ;  and  often 
grievous  longings  after  it,  in  those  very  cases,  where 
they  have  destroyed  it  irrecoverably  with  their  own 
hands.  Even  they  who  affect  to  ridicule  it  as  a  folly 
and  a  cheat,  have  usually  nothing  else  ill  view  than 
to  obtain  it,  for  a  pretended  sagacity  in  detecting  the 
cheat.  Nay,  such  as  think  their  duty  binds  them  to 
extirpate  it  from  their  breasts,  as  a  frailty  and  a  sin, 
certainly  think  they  deserve,  and  almost  constantly 
shew  they  expect,  much  the  more  of  it  on  that  ac- 
count. A  truly  good  person,  indeed,  will  always, 
in  the  first  place,  seek  the  honour,  ivIiicJi  cometh  from 
God  onlij*.  For  if  we  Love  the  praise  of  men,  more  than 
his'\;  our  Saviour  hath  warned  us,  by  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  highly  guilty  of  this  weakness, 

*  John  V.  44.  +  John  xii.  43. 
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that  we  shall  neither  judge  nor  act  as  we  ought. 
And  it  would  be  a  justly  ruinous  mistake,  either  to  do 
bad  things  for  the  favourable  opinion  of  those  around 
ns,  or  good  things  io  be  seen  of  them  only,  and  have 
that  for  our  reicard*,  instead  of  seft/'ji^  Gad  always 
be/ore  iis-f,  and  seeking  for  glory,  honour,  and  iynmor- 
talityl,  by  approving  our  hearts  and  lives  to  him. 
But  still,  desire  of  heing  esteemed  by  our  fellow- 
creatures,  consistently  with,  and  in  subordination  to, 
our  Maker's  approbation,  is  a  natural,  and  therefore 
an  innocent  passion  ;  prompts  us  to  what  is  right, 
and  supports  us  in  it;  and  surely  we  have  need  of 
every  support.    Nor  doth  reason  only,  but  Revelation 
recommend  it  to  us,  even  in  the  more  perfect  dispen- 
sation of  the  New  Testament  itself :  exhorting  us  to 
the  practice  of  righteousness  and  peace  from  this 
motive :   For  he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ,  is 
acceptable  to  God  and  approved  of  ynen^. 

But  we  not  only  all  desire  an  honourable  repute, 
each  according  to  his  notion  of  it,  in  our  life  time; 
whilst  it  may  be  serviceable  to  us,  to  be  thought  well 
of ;  and  must  at  least  be  pleasing,  to  be  told  that  we 
are :  but  we  have  earnest  desires  also  of  heing  re- 
membered, as  much  to  our  advantage  ns  possible, 
after  we  are  gone.  Accordingly,  influenced  by  this 
hope,  weboth  do  and  suffer  a  great  deal,  to  accomplish 
things,  tlie  credit  of  which  we  sl\all  live  but  a  very 
little  while  to  enjoy ;  nay,  which  perhaps  will  never 
be  known,  till  we  are  dead :  we  vindicate  ourselves  to 
posterity,  with  almost  as  great  solicitude,  as  to  those 
of  our  own  times  j  and  feel  it  a  powerful  support 
under  the  heaviest  censures  that  lie  upon  us  now,  if 


*  Matth.  vi.  1.  5. 
i  Rom,  ii.  7. 
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we  can  hope,  that  such  as  come  after  us,  will  judge 
more  impartially,  and  hold  us  m  esteem. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  we  have  little  or  no  imagination, 
that  we  shall  be  then  within  reach  of  hearing  what  is 
said  of  us ;  or,  in  any  manner  whatever,  benefited 
by  praise,  or  hurt  by  reproach.  For  which  reason, 
some  men,  who  are  very  sensible  of  what  use  a  pre- 
sent good  character  is,  have  treated  all  concern  for 
posthumous  fame  as  a  mere  absurdity;  and  valued 
themselves  upon  detecting  it.  Now  really  if  it  were 
one 3  it  would  be  so  palpable  a  one,  that  finding  it 
out  would  be  no  mighty  discovery.  But  indeed  it  is 
a  gracious  and  wise  provision  of  our  Maker,  for  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures  :  and  the  contrary  persua- 
sion arises,  not  from  depth  of  inquiry,  but  superfi- 
cialness. 

In  many,  if  not  most  things.  Providence  hath 
appointed  our  pleasure  here  below,  to  proceed  much 
more  from  pursuit  and  expectation  beforehand,  than 
from  enjoyment  afterwards :  by  which  method  we 
have  plainly  some  happiness  both  sooner  and  surer, 
than  if  it  began  only  with  the  attainment  of  our 
wishes.  It  is  true,  we  must  also  have  some  disap- 
pointment from  hence:  but  this  (besides  that  reason 
and  experience  will  keep  it  from  being  excessive) 
may  by  religion  be  rendered  extremely  useful :  as  it 
shews,  that  complete  and  lasting  satisfaction  is  not  to 
be  had  on  earth.  Nay,  if  obtaining  our  desires  were 
to  give  us  no  pleasure,  indeed  if  we  were  never  to 
obtain  them,  yet  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  them  would  certainly  be  valuable, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  it :  only  abating  for 
the  uneasiness  at  last,  of  finding  ourselves  mistaken. 
But  now  in  the  case  before  us,  though  it  were  allow- 
ed that  persons  do  not  enjoy,  after  their  deaths,  the 
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reputation  in  which  they  are  then  held;  yet  they 
enjoy  it  long  before,  and  that  without  any  abatement 
to  follow  at  all :  for  surely  they  are  not  uneasy  in  the 
other  world,  for  want  of  knowing  how  they  are  ho- 
noured in  this. 

Besides,  as  virtuous  and  beneficial  actions  are  by 
far  the  most  certain  way  of  procuring  any  durable 
esteem  from  mankind,  so  planting  in  us  a  desire  of 
such  esteem  as  may  endure  when  we  are  gone,  is 
providing  no  small  security  for  our  good  behaviour 
here :  and  consequently,  for  our  own  happiness,  and 
that  of  all  with  whom  we  are  concerned :  but  parti- 
cularly of  our  children,  relations  and  friends ;  who 
will  doubtless  be  more  regarded  on  account  of  the 
fair  character  that  we  have  left  behind  us ;  and  in- 
cited to  imitate  that  conduct  for  which  they  see  our 
memory  honoured. 

So  that  this  principle,  far  from  being  an  imposition 
on  mankind,  and  a  prejudice  to  be  rooted  out,  is  an 
important  blessing,  conferred  on  us  by  Heaven,  and 
diligently  to  be  cherished;  even  were  it  absolutely 
certain,  that  the  dead  neither  have,  nor  ever  shall 
have,  any  knowledge  of  the  respect  that  is  continued 
to  them  after  their  decease.  But  indeed  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  good  persons  departed  may  not 
in  their  present  intermediate  state,  or  however  in  that 
after  the  last  judgement,  receive  considerable  delight 
from  knowing,  some  way  or  other,  that  the  characters 
which  they  have  deserved,  have  not  been  denied 
them,  but  honourably  paid  by  their  survivors.  For 
as  the  desire  of  being  esteemed  is  a  natural  principle, 
and  one  which  worthy  men  beyond  others  cultivate 
and  improve,  why  should  we  doubt  of  its  subsisting 
hereafter,  and  being  gratified  ?  It  is  true,  the  blessed 
in  heaven  will  be  much  above  feeling  pain  from  any 
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injurious  treatment  of  their  names  on  earth.  But 
why  may  they  not  enjoy  pleasure  from  a  just  regard 
shewn  them  ?  especially  as  this  pleasure  compre- 
hends in  it  rejoicing  that  others  do  their  duty,  and 
that  too  such  a  part  of  their  duty,  as  must  singularly 
encourage  the  general  practice  of  virtue.  Besides, 
the  good  influence  of  their  memory  is  one  way, 
amongst  others,  by  which  they  have  faithfully  en- 
deavoured to  be  useful  amongst  men ;  and  why 
should  not  the  knowledge,  that  they  have  in  some 
degree  at  least  succeeded,  be  one  ingredient  in  their 
reward  ? 

No  wonder  then,  if  we  rejoice  now  in  the  prospect 
of  what  we  may  hope  will  give  us  joy  to  all  eternity : 
no  wonder  if  the  wise  son  of  Sirach  directs  us :  Have 
regard  to  thy  name  ;  for  that  shall  continue  with  thee 
above  a  thousand  great  treasures  of  gold.  A  good  life 
hath  but  a  few  days  :  but  a  good  name  endureth  for 
ever*. 

Still  it  is  extremely  evident,  (and  yet  very  needful 
to  remind  men,  who  are  strangely  forgetful  of  it)  that 
all  this  must  be  cautiously  understood  of  such  repu- 
tation only,  as  is  truly  good;  sought  from  proper 
motives,  and  pursued  by  proper  means.  For  if  peo- 
ple affect  to  be  admired  for  excellencies,  which  they 
have  not,  their  attempt  of  cheating  mankind  will 
probably  be  as  vain,  as  it  is  certainly  unjust :  if  they 
court  fame  by  qualifications  of  little  or  no  value  ;  all 
they  can  gain  by  it,  will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
world  or  themselves :  and  if  they  aim  at  it  by  me- 
thods, that  do  harm  amongst  men ;  the  higher  their 
ambition  rises,  and  the  more  fully  it  succeeds,  the 
greater  misery  they  will  bring  down,  not  only  on 
others,  but  on  their  own  heads  too.    Yet  how  dread- 

*  Ecclus.  xli.  12,  13. 
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fully  large  are  the  numbers  of  those,  who  have  aspired 
to  reputation  by  the  most  insignificant  accomplish- 
ments ;  either  not  from  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or 
from  despair  of  acquiring  better:  of  those,  who,  un- 
wilhng  to  labour  honestly  for  a  character,  have 
thought  to  purchase  it  cheaper  by  falsehood  and 
fraud  :  nay  of  those  also,  who  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  great  fame  and  a  good  one,  or  however  pre- 
ferring the  former  before  the  latter,  have  chosen  ra- 
ther to  be  talked  of,  and  wondered  at,  for  the  sur- 
prising things  which  they  have  done,  (however  mis- 
chievous) than  esteemed  and  loved  for  such  benefi- 
cent actions,  as  they  had  in  their  power.  And  every 
one  of  these  not  only  goes  wrong  himself,  but  con- 
tributes to  lead  others  into  the  same  mistake ;  or  to 
prevent  their  discerning  it  when  once  made. 

The  happiness  of  men  therefore  is  greatly  con- 
cerned in  avoiding  such  errors :  and,  as  we  are  so 
very  apt  to  fall  into  them,  the  goodness  of  God  is 
very  conspicuous  in  pointing  them  out  so  clearly  in 
Scripture  :  not  only  stigmatizing  those,  whose  glory  is 
in  theij^  shame*,  but  warning  us  against  so  excessive 
an  admiration  even  of  things  in  themselves  valuable, 
as  interferes  with  the  superior  regard  we  owe  to  real 
piety  and  virtue.  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
ivisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might, 
let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches.  But  let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understayideth  and 
knoxsietli  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise 
loving-kindness,  judgement  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the 
Lordf.  And  though  the  word  of  God  most  fre- 
quently and  chiefly  insists  on  other  and  nobler  mo- 
tives to  a  due  regulation  of  our  love  of  fame,  yet  is  ijt 

*  Phil.  t  Jer.  ix.  23,  24, 
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far  from  either  forgetting  or  slighting  this  inferior 
one;  that  by  a  worthy  conduct  we  shall  obtain  our 
desire,  and  by  a  criminal  one  fail  of  it  intirely.  For 

the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  :  but  the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  ex- 
amine, 

II.  What  care  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God 
have  taken  that  both  these  things  shall  be  so. 

Now  two  methods,  which  he  hath  employed,  have 
been  mentioned  already.  He  hatli  formed  the  hearts 
of  men  to  esteem  virtue,  and  abhor  wickedness, 
wherever  they  see  or  remember  it.  And  he  hath 
made  the  happiness  of  men,  private  and  public, 
greatly  depend  on  the  encouraging  right  actions  by 
as  durable  honours  as  they  can,  and  discountenan- 
cing wrong  ones  by  as  lasting  infamy.  So  that  if 
people  will  act  suitably  either  to  their  best  inward 
principles,  or  their  evident  interest,  God  hath  made 
it  secure,  that  the  assertion  laid  down  in  the  text 
shall  be  verified.  And  that,  besides  this  general  pro- 
vision founded  in  our  nature,  there  is  also  a  particular 
providence,  causing  the  memory  of  the  just  and 
good  to  flourish  out  of  their  ashes,  and  blasting  that 
of  the  wicked  ;  not  only  may  be  concluded,  with 
v€fry  probable  reason,  from  the  divine  attributes,  but 
collected  from  express  declarations  of  Scripture  on 
this  head.  The  righteous  sJiall  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance  :  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  with  honour. 
The  ungodly  shall  see  it  arid  it  shall  grieve  him  ;  he 
shall  gnash  with  his  teeth  and  consume  azcay  :  the  de- 
sire of  the  ungodly  shall  perish* >  and  the  candle  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  put  out-f. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  more  pleasing  consi- 
deration to  worthy  men,  and  seemingly  a  more  effi- 

^  Pi.  cxii.  6.  0.  10.  t  Prov.  \xiv,  '20 
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cacious  one,  if  they  could  always  hope  that  present 
respect  would  be  paid  to  their  characters  whilst 
living,  as  well  as  future  to  their  memories  when  dead. 
And  for  the  most  part  it  is  paid  in  a  good  measure; 
at  least  by  such  persons,  as  they  chiefly  desire  should 
approve  their  conduct ;  and  in  such  proportions,  as 
are  sufficient  to  give  them  sensible  comfort  and  spirit 
to  go  on.  But  still  the  deficiencies  in  this  respect  are 
great,  and  the  causes  of  those  deficiencies  many. 
Sometimes  the  imperfection  of  their  goodness;  some- 
times the  strictness  of  those  rules,  which  they  find 
necessary  to  preserve  it;  and  sometimes  also,  for  it 
must  be  owned,  unnecessary  peculiarities  and  im- 
prudences which  obscure  it  (as  little  faults  will  fre- 
quently hide  great  excellencies) ;  these  things,  I  say, 
often  hinder  very  valuable  men,  though  it  is  pity 
thpy  should,  from  being  esteemed  in  any  tolerable 
degree  like  what  they  ought  to  be.  And  there  are 
other  yet  greater  hindrances,  arising  from  other  quar- 
ters :  from  the  madness  and  wickedness  of  party  zeal; 
from  the  hatred  of  the  vicious  and  irreligious  to  those 
who  often  must  oppose  them,  and  alwaj^s  by  their 
example  at  least  put  them  to  shame ;  from  the  envy 
of  moderately  good  people,  to  such  as  one  way  or 
other  come  in  competition  with  them  ;  and  from  the 
inattention  of  most  people  to  present  merit,  seen 
familiarly  by  them  every  day. 

But  still  neither  ought  these  things  to  be  any  dis- 
couragement to  us,  nor  are  they  any  objection  to  the 
wisdom  of  Providence.  For,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
probably  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  good  persons, 
but  far  from  it,  to  have  all  the  debt,  which  mankind 
owes  them,  paid  immediately.  It  might  endanger 
their  humility:  lead  them  to  an  uncharitable  con- 
tempt of  others,  and  a  hazardous  confidence  in 
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themselves.  Both  their  virtue  and  their  peace  would 
be  the  less  secure,  the  higher  their  reputation  was 
raised  :  and  the  more  they  were  influenced  to  wliat  is 
good  by  the  present  applause  of  men ;  the  less  proof 
they  would  give,  to  their  own  hearts,  as  well  as  to  the 
world,  of  seeking  the  future  approbation  of  God  ; 
and  of  acting  from  that  faith  in  things  unseen,  which 
ought  to  be  the  main  principle  of  their  conduct,  and 
shall  be  the  main  foundation  of  their  reward.  There- 
fore, instead  of  being  so  angry  as  we  commonly  are, 
"when  any  one  fails  of  doing  our  character  justice; 
were  they  to  do  it  ever  so  much  injustice,  we  should 
throw  resentment  out  of  our  thoughts,  and  look  upon 
every  outrage  of  this  sort  as  a  means  of  improving 
ourselves ;  and  indeed  as  one  good  mark,  that  we  are 
in  some  degree  such  as  we  ought.  For  it  is  our 
Saviour's  rule :  If  ye  xvere  of  the  zvorld,  the  zvorld 
would  love  his  own:  but  because  ye  are  nut  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  clioseu  yon  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  zvorld  hateth  you*.  Blessed  are  ye  tvhen  men  shall' 
revile  you  and.  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  your  rezvard  in  heaven  : 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophet's,  ivhich  zvere  before 
yo7i-\.  Woe  unto  you,  tvheti  all  men  shall  speak  zvell  of 
you  :  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets^. 

But  when  once  good  men  are  removed  to  another 
state,  all  the  reasons,  which  made  it  unsafe  for  them 
to  receive  praise  in  this,  are  over ;  and  most  of  the 
reasons,  that  made  others  unwilling  to  bestow  it,  are 
over  too.  Oppositions  of  interests  are  then  usually 
at  an  end;  party  animosities  cool,  unjust  impu- 
tations disperse  and  clear  up ;  some  begin  to  recol- 
lect, that  they  have  been  too  vehement  against  those 

^  John  .XV.  IQ.  t  Matth.  v,  1 1 ,  l-^.  I  Luke  vi.  '26 
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that  are  gone  ;  others,  that  they  have  been  too  neg- 
hgent  of  them  ;  their  loss  is  feh  ;  their  good  qua- 
lities now  stand  in  no  man"s  way,  their  good  deeds 
may  be  told  without  suspicion  of  flattery  ;  over  their 
imperfections  and  singularities  a  veil  is  thrown,  partly 
by  time,  partly  by  common  humanity,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged peculiarly  due  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead; 
we  are  surprised,  that  we  could  fail  of  discerning 
their  worth  sooner  ;  and  we  pay  them  a  double  ho- 
nour in  their  graves,  by  way  of  amends  for  what  we 
defrauded  them  of  before  :  not  to  say,  that  now  and 
then  we  raise  them  a  little  higher,  in  hopes  of  de- 
pressing some  that  survive. 

By  these  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  though 
sometimes  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  icise  vian 
more  than  oj  the  fool :  (which  appeared  to  Solomon, 
whenever  it  happened,  so  great  an  evil,  that  he  hated 
Ufe  on  '  ccount  of  it  *  :)  yet  generally  speaking  they 
who  deserve  well  have  at  length  due  acknowledge- 
ments paid  to  their  memory.  More  extensive  merit 
will,  as  it  ought,  have  more  extensive  commendation. 
But  such,  as  move  in  a  narrower  sphere,  obtain,  per- 
haps full  as  constantly,  all  they  wished  for,  and 
aimed  at,  in  this  respect :  an  honest  repute,  and 
friendly  regret  amongst  their  acquaintance.  And 
those  who  are  the  least  known ;  who  may  seem,  as 
the  son  of  Sirach  expresses  it,  to  have  no  memorial ; 
but  to  perish,  as  though  they  had  never  been  :  if  yet, 
as  it  follows  in  him,  tliey  icere  merciful  men,  it  will 
be  found  tliat  their  righteous?iess  hath  not  been  forgot- 
ten'\.  They  will  almost  always  have  some  witnesses, 
to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  their  good  desert,  often 
such  as  are  little  thought  of:  and  though  very  small 
notice  may  seem  to  be  taken  of  them  at  present,  yet 

•  Eccl.  ii.  iG,  17-  See  aUo  ix.  15.       f  Ecclus.  ,xliv.  Q,  10. 
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Sooner  or  later  they  will  be  remembered ;  and 
missed,  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  than,  if  they  knew 
it,  they  would  wish.    Nay,  even  such  as  the  world 
hates  and  persecutes,   because  it  is  not  worthy  of 
them  * ;  against  whom  it  conspires,  as  the  Jews  did 
against  the  ptophet,  saying :  Let  us  cut  him  off  from 
the  land  of  the  living,  that  his  name  may  he  no  more 
*     i^emembered  f  :  if  they  have  not  immediately  on  their 
deaths  the  testimony  borne  them,  which  our  Saviour 
in  the  same  case  had  on  his.  Certainly  this  was  a 
righteous  man  | ;  yet  in  process  of  time  they  obtain, 
as  the  Apostle  speaks,  a  good  report  through  faith  §. 
Or  how  long  soever  the  piety  and  virtue  of  any  per- 
sons may  be  hid  and  overwhelmed,  yet,  as  He  who 
seeth  what  is  done  fw  secret,  will  reward  them  open- 
ly  II  :  let  them  ever  comfort  themselves,  with  being 
well  assured,  that  if  the  world  overlooks,  or  even  op- 
presses them  for  a  while,  it  will  not  always  do  so : 
for  the  day  is  coming,  of  which  Christ  himself  hath 
said,  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  (as  every 
one  doth,  that  from  a  principle  of  conscience  ad- 
heres to  his  duty)  hiin  shall  the  Son  of  man  confess 
before  the  angels  of  God  %.    And  theji  at  least  shall 
the  righteous,  in  whatever  obscurity  involved  before, 
and  by  whatever  calumnies  blackened,  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father  **  ;  and  stand 
in  great  boldness  before  the  face  of  such  as  afflicted 
them,  and  made  no  account  of  their  labours ;  who 
esteemed  their  life  to  be  madness,  and  their  end  zvith- 
oiLt  honour  f f. 

But  as  for  the  ungodly  it  is  7iot  so  with  tJiemXX-  the 
undeserved   regard,   which   is  too  frequently  paid 

*  Hob.  xi.  38.  t  Jer.  xi.  19.         +  Luke  xxiii.  47. 

§  H«b.  ii.  39.  II  Matlh.  vi.  4.       IT  Luke  xii.  8. 

•*  Matth.  xiii.  4J.  tt  Wisd.  v.  1,  4.  %X  Ps.  i.  5. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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them  in  their  lives  ;  as,  generally  speaking,  it  must 
be  insincere,  so  it  seldom  outlasts  them  any  con- 
siderable time ;  their  prosperity,  that  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  man,  vanishes  :  the  fear  or  the  favour,  for 
which  they  were  courted,  influences  no  longer:  their 
power  of  concealing  and  disguising  their  ill  deeds 
perishes  with  them  ;  things,  which  they  hoped  were 
for  ever  buried  in  darkness,  rise  up  against  them  ; 
the  superficial  agreeableness  of  slighter  good  qua- 
lities, that  gilded  over  their  more  important  bad 
ones,  coming  now  to  be  less  tenderly  handled,  soon 
wears  off,  and  leaves  them  visible  in  their  full  de- 
formity :  all  who  have  been  injured  by  them,  and  all 
who  have  been  deceived  in  them,  give  vent  to  their 
indignation  without  restraint:  their  very  partners  in 
wickedness,  instead  of  defending  or  excusing  them, 
often  designedly  press  down  their  memories  under  an 
aggravated  load  of  imputations,  to  escape  the  more 
easily  themselves ;  and  even  the  candid  and  good- 
natured,  however  averse  their  inclination  is  to  it,  yet 
from  principle  give  them  up  to  the  justice  of  public 
hate  and  infamy.  Thus  then  doth  the  ?iame  of  the 
•wicked  rot:  becomes  offensive  to  mankind,  during  all 
the  while  it  lasts ;  and  sometimes  it  lasts  long,  to  be 
as  the  Scripture  calls  it,  a  reproach  and  a  proverb,  a 
taunt  and  a  curse  * :  then  moulders  away,  and  falls 
gradually  into  obhvion  j  till  the  hour  come,  that  M<?y 
tcho  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  azvake  ;  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
Contempt  +. 

You  see  therefore  that  God  has  not  only  declared 
in  his  holy  word,  that  he  will  reward  the  good,  and 
punish  the  bad  in  the  next  world  ;  but  has  also  even 
in  this  so  established  the  tendencies  of  things  that 

*  Jer.  xxiv.  9.  +  D;in.  xii.  2. 
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(supposing  them  to  proceed  at  all  in  their  natural 
course)  virtue  must  at  last  be  held  in  esteem,  and 
vice  in  abhorrence.  Nor  will  it  be  in  the  power  of 
unwise  or  wicked  men,  though  they  do  their  worst, 
to  prevent  this  in  the  main.  Yet  still,  in  many  par- 
ticular instances,  we  may  if  we  will  both  by  design 
and  negligence  disappoint  the  purposes  of  heaven 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  if  we  apprehend  it, 
as  surely  we  must,  to  be  our  duty  and  our  interest, 
rather  to  become  labourers  together  with  God  *,  and 
forward  the  execution  of  his  all-wise  counsels  j  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  consider, 

III.  In  what  manner  we  may  best  contribute  to 
the  due  payment  of  those  very  different  regards, 
which  belong  to  the  memory  of  the  bad  and  the 
good.  For  I  beg  leave  under  this  head  to  invert  the 
order  of  the  text,  and  dispatch  the  disagreeable  part 
of  the  subject  first. 

Now  here,  a  principal  thing  to  be  observed  is,, 
that  vehemence  and  bitterness  are  so  unsuitable  to 
the  temper  of  religion,  and  yet  we  are  so  very  prone 
to  them,  that  whoever  goes  about  to  fix  infamy  on 
any  one  whom  he  dislikes,  whether  living  or  dead, 
should  faithfully  examine  his  own  heart  in  the  first 
place,  and  see  what  spirit  he  is  of  f .  We  cannot 
easily  be  too  careful,  (and  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
be  careful  enough)  that  neither  the  selfish  passions, 
of  interest,  envy,  resentment,  nor  the  excess  of  any 
more  generous  principle,  concern  for  public  good, 
for  virtue,  for  religion  itself,  ever  move  us  to  do  in- 
justice to  any  man's  character:  that  we  judge  as 
mildly,  as  with  reason  we  possibly  can ;  and  speak 
yet  more  mildly,  than  we  judge.  For  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  things,  that  may  lead  us  into  mistakes,  by 
*  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  +  Luke  ix.  55. 
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which  we  may  be  guilty  of  grievous  and  cruel  out- 
rages against  the  reputation  of  persons,  who  have 
done  nothing  amiss,  whilst  we  mean  perhaps  only 
to  be  zealous  in  a  good  cause.  Nay  indeed,  were 
there  no  danger  of  mistakes  at  all,  severity  of  justice 
ill  becomes  creatures  so  liable  to  faults  as  men  are. 
And  severity  against  the  memories  of  those,  who  are 
gone  to  answer  for  what  they  have  done,  hath  so  pe- 
culiar an  appearance  of  inhumanity,  that  we  should 
avoid  it  with  double  caution  j  whether  they  have 
lived  in  or  near  our  own  times,  or  in  others  ever  so 
remote :  though  in  the  former  case  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional consideration  to  restrain  us,  that  unn€ces- 
sary  harsh  treatment  of  worthless  persons  deceased, 
causes  grief,  that  might  well  be  spared,  to  their  wor- 
thy relations  and  friends  that  survive. 

But  still,  we  are  by  no  means  forbidden,  after  all, 
to  express  a  moderate  and  prudent  disapprobation 
of  bad  people,  either  during  their  lives  or  after  their 
deaths.  On  the  contrary,  due  distinctions  ought  to 
be  made  :  and  shewing  the  characters  of  such  in 
their  true  light  may  be  extremely  requisite ;  some- 
times for  the  justification  of  innocent  men,  and  often 
for  a  warning  to  inconsiderate  ones  :  that  they  may 
see  by  the  example  of  others,  before  it  is  too  late, 
what  sort  of  fame  they  must  expect  to  leave  behind 
them,  if  they  will  act  contrary  to  their  duty :  that 
they  may  nat  confound  with  real  substantial  honour, 
those  empty  distinctions  of  names  and  titles,  which 
the  worst  of  men  too  frequently  transmit  to  their 
posterity ;  nor  flatter  themselves  that  even  in  this 
undiscerning  world  there  is  any  likelihood  of  one 
event  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  *,  in  point  of 
reputation,  whatever  may  happen  in  other  respects. 

*  Eccl.  ix.  2. 
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And  especially,  where  adnmiration  of  any  plausiWe 
character  will  probably  seduce  others  into  wrong  con- 
duct, there  taking  offthe  varnish  from  it,  and  exposing 
it  naked  to  view,  so  far  as  may  be  requisite  to  prevent 
any  dangerous  mistakes,  is  an  important  duty. 

But  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the  name  of  the 
wicked,  if  let  alone,  will  rot  of  itself :  and  all  that  we 
shall  need  to  do  is,  not  to  undertake  the  nauseous  and 
fruitless  office  of  embalming  it.  To  endeavour  this 
for  private  advantage,  is  one  of  the  meanest  and 
basest  subserviences  to  sin.  And  even  where  grati- 
tude or  relation  may  demand  from  us  some  regard  for 
the  memory  of  wicked  men,  we  should  however  al- 
ways content  ourselves,  with  saying  in  their  favour 
what  we  can  with  truth  ;  and  keeping  silence,  as 
•much  as  we  are  able,  concerning  the  rest :  but  by  no 
means  take  it  amiss,  if  every  one  else  doth  not  keep 
silence  j  nor  expect  in  the  least,  that  they,  w  ho  have 
deserved  ill  upon  the  whole,  should  be  esteemed  by 
mankind,  merely  because  they  have  deserved  well  of 
us.  For  by  that  rule,  every  wicked  wretch  upon  earth, 
in  his  turn,  must  have  a  good  character  inviolably 
preserved  to  him. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  pleasing  nart  of  our 
duty,  the  honours  that  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  the 
just ;  whether  they  lived  in  former  days  or  within  our 
own  knowledge. 

Now  the  regards  due  to  them  are  briefly  these ;  that 
we  believe  them,  on  proper  evidence,  to  be  the  good 
persons  they  were  in  reality  ;  that  we  consider  their 
virtues  with  due  esteem,  and  their  imperfections  with 
due  candour ;  that  we  vindicate  their  names  from  un- 
just imputations,  and  make  honourable  mention  of 
them  whenever  a  fit  opportunity  offers  ;  that  we  warn 
and  arm  ourselves  against  the  temptations,  both  of 
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prosperity  and  adversity,  by  observing  how  they  have 
gone  through  each ;  that  we  incite  ourselves  to  aim 
at  more  perfection  in  all  Christian  graces,  by  seeing 
in  them  what  heights  of  piety  and  goodness  are  at- 
tainable ;  that  we  learn  watchfulness  from  their  falls, 
and  a  speedy  and  thorough  repentance  from  their 
rising  again  ;  that  we  thank  God  in  our  retirements 
for  the  instructions  which  his  providence  hath  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  their  good  lives;  and  beg  of  him  wis- 
dom and  strength,  to  ivalk  as  they  did,  not  by  the  sight 
of  things  present,  but  the  faith*  of  things  to  come. 

It  may  be  hoped,  we  are  none  of  us  so  unhappy,  as 
not  to  have  had  some  such  acquaintance  amongst  the 
great  numbers  of  another  sort,  with  whom  we  seldom 
fail  to  associate.  And  we  are  doubly  to  blame,  if  neither 
the  good  examples  of  ancient  days,  acknowledged  by 
all  men;  nor  the  recent  virtues,  that  we  have  seen  in 
our  contemporaries,  some  of  them  perhaps  endeared 
to  us  by  nearness  of  relation,  or  ties  of  friendship,  can 
attract  our  affections  and  engage  our  imitation.  Or 
if  we  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  such  persons  ;  yet,  bad  as  the  world  is, 
they  are  still  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  all  that  are  weak 
in  goodness,  are  especially  concerned  to  seek  them 
out,  take  shelter  under  their  protection,  and  invigorate 
themselves  by  their  assistance.  But,  alas,  instead  of 
this,  we  attend,  almost  only,  to  such  as  can  promote 
our  worldly  advantages,  or  favourite  amusements  ;  or 
such  as  enjoy  an  uncommon  share  of  either :  to  those 
who  can  serve  us,  or  delight  us,  we  attach  ourselves 
firmly  ;  those  who  excel  us  in  any  part  of  the  vanity 
and  pride  of  life,  we  envy  ;  account  them  the  only 
happy  men  ;  and  set  our  whole  hearts  on  becoming 
happy  in  the  same  way.  But  serious,  humble,  self- 
*  2  Cor.  T.  7. 
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denying  worth,  we  either  quite  overlook,  or  view  with 
an  eye  of  scorn,  at  best  of  contemptuous  pity:  ridi- 
cule, if  not  inveigh  against,  the  truest  piety  and  vir- 
tue, if  it  goes  the  least  beyond  that  standard,  which 
we  have  fixed  for  ourselves,  from  no  better  authority 
than  custom  or  inclination  ;  and  are  commonly  much 
more  severe  against  the  involuntary  or  imaginary 
failings  of  the  best  people,  than  the  wilful  and  habitual 
sins  of  the  worst.  Thus  we  behave  to  the  good  in 
their  lives  :  or  if  we  do  happen  to  treat  them  a  little 
better  then,  yet  instantly  on  their  deaths,  we  lay 
them  aside,  and  are  glad  to  think  no  more  of  them  ; 
not  even  of  our  own  obligations  to  them  :  though 
perhaps  we  have  had  very  particular  ones  ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  general  one  of  great  importance  ;  that  such 
persons  are,  as  the  Scripture  calls  them,  tJie  salt  of  the 
earth*  :  preserve  the  world  by  their  wholesome  in- 
fluence, though  much  too  thinly  spread  over  it,  yet 
from  being  utterly  corrupted  ;  and  so  restrain  and  mi- 
tigate the  wrath  of  God,  by  their  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions, that  he  often  spares  the  city  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  righteous  that  are  thereinf .  Let  us  remem- 
ber then,  what  reason  we  have  to  honour  the  good, 
both  living  and  dead ;  and  to  mourn  when  the faithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men\  :  let  us  observe, 
and  point  out  to  observation,  the  usefulness  and  ami- 
ableness  of  religion  in  others  ;  and  make  it  as  useful 
and  amiable  in  ourselves  as  we  possibly  can  :  being 
not  only  admirers  but  followers  also  of  them,  who 
through  faith  and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises^. 
For  loving  and  imitating  them  here,  will  qualify  us 
for  being  happy  in  an  eternal  fellowship  with  them 
hereafter.    And  though  it  is  a  much  lower  consi- 

*  Matth.  V.  13.  fGen.  xviii.  24. 

X  Ps.  xji.  J.  ^5  Heb.  vi.  12. 
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deration,  yet  it  is  far  from  a  contemptible  one,  that  by 
honouring  the  characters  of  the  worthy  persons  who 
are  gone  before  us,  we  shall  best  secure  that  surviving 
regard  to  our  own,  which  we  all  desire :  and  when 
our  bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  our  name  shall  live*^  and 
our  memorial  not  depart  away\. 

*  Ecclus.  xliv.  14.  +  Ecclus.  xxxix.  9. 
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(preached  on  a  general  fast.) 

2  CHRON.  XV.  2. 

THE  LORD  IS  WITH  YOU,  WHILE  YE  BE  WITH  HIM,  AND  IF  YB 
SEEK  HIM,  HE  WILL  BE  FOUND  OF  YOU  J  BUT  IF  YE  FORSAKE 
HIM,  HE  WILL  FORSAKE  YOU. 

nPHESE  words  are  the  beginning  of  a  serious  ad- 
monition,  given  by  the  direction  of  Heaven  to 
the  nation  of  the  Jews,  as  they  returned  from  obtain- 
ing, under  the  conduct  of  Asa  their  king,  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  recorded  in  Scripture.  Their  con- 
dition, after  this,  might  have  appeared  to  human 
policy  a  very  secure  one:  but  the  Divine  wisdom 
saw  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  impending  over  them, 
that  which  proceeds  from  forgetting  God,  and  aban- 
doning virtue.  And  'he  Spii;it  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
Azariah  the  so?i  of  Oded,  and  he  ivent  out  to  meet  Asa, 
and  said  unto  him.  Hear  me,  Asa,  and  all  Judah  and 
Benjamin  :  the  Lord  is  xviih  you  wJiile  ye  he  with  himj 
and  if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye 
forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you.  Now  these  great 
truths,  of  which  Heaven  thought  it  needful  to  remind 
them,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  prosperous  war,  it  must 
be  very  much  more  needful  that  we  should  attend  to, 
who  seem  to  be  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  doubtful 
one.  And  accordingly  we  are  met  here,  by  the  com- 
mand  of  authority,  to  consider  our  ways,  and  humble 
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ourselves  before  God  for  our  sins,  as  the  necessary 
means  for  deriving  a  blessing  on  our  arras,  and  re- 
storing and  perpetuating  peace  and  prosperity  to  our 
country. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  creatures 
endued  with  reason  and  humanity  should  ever  come 
to  employ  force  against  one  another,  and  make  the 
dreadful  addition  of  the  miseries  of  "w  ar  to  the  many 
unavoidable  sufferings  of  life.  But  wicked  as  this  is, 
when  passion  and  resentment,  desire  of  unjust  gain, 
or  fondness  of  infamous  glory,  prompts  to  it:  yet 
when  injuries  of  pernicious  consequence  are  done  to 
a  nation,  and  persisted  in,  and  no  con)petent  redress 
can  be  obtained,  it  becomes  then,  both  necessary  for 
particular  societies,  and  beneficial  to  human  society 
in  general,  that  invaded  rights  be  vigorously  asserted 
by  the  only  way  left.  When  the  sword  is  drawn  for 
justice  alone,  and  ever  ready  to  be  sheathed  as  soon 
as  that  is  granted,  then  Heaven  may  be  appealed  to, 
with  hopes  of  a  favourable  sentence  coming  forth  front 
his  presence,  whose  eyes  behold  the  thing  that  is  equal*. 
But  if  the  assertors  of  a  righteous  cause  be  in  other 
respects  a  sinful  people,  it  is  evidently  just  for  God, 
who  hath  the  cognizance  of  both  these  things,  to  re- 
gard whichsoever  of  them  infinite  wisdom  shall  direct; 
and  make  even  the  injurious  party  (he  rod  of  his 
anger,  and  the  staff  in  the  day  of  his  indignatiorrf,  to 
correct,  or  destroy,  if  their  wickedness  deserve  it,  such 
nations,  as,  though  right  in  their  disputes  with  their 
enemies,  are  wrong  at  the  same  time  in  matters  more 
important.  And  how  little  terror  soever  our  enemies 
might  give  us  at  first ;  yet  now  we  must  be  sensible, 
that  we  know  not  in  the  least,  how  soon  and  how 
formidably  they  may  increase :  but  this  we  know 
*  Psal.  xvii.  2.  t  I^ai.  x.  5. 
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certainly,  that  there  is  no  rextraint  to  the  Lord,  to 
punish,  as  well  as  ro  save,  by  many,  or  by  feiv*.  Times 
of  war  therefore  add  a  peculiar  strength  to  thpse  ad- 
monitions, which  reason  and  Scripture  give  us  at  all 
times,  to  consider  what  our  state  is  with  regard  to 
Him,  zvho  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of 
Heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy.  Let 
us  then  all  consider  now,  whether  we  have  ground  of 
hope  or  of  fear  from  that  awful  declaration  of  the  pro- 
phet, which  you  have  heard  read. 

TJie  Lord  is  icith  you,  while  ye  be  with  him.  To  be 
with  God,  is  to  preserve  in  our  minds  a  reverent  sense 
of  his  being,  presence,  and  government ;  to  keep  close 
to  his  laws,  and  stand  on  his  side,  against  the  opposite 
power  of  darkness  and  sin.  Let  us  then  think,  if 
there  be  need  of  thought  to  answer ;  how  is  the  re- 
verence due  to  the  Supreme  Being  preserved  among 
us?  Have  we  not  persons  who  ridicule  the  notion  of 
a  wise  and  good  Maker  of  all  things  ?  Have  we  not 
those,  who,  if  they  do  admit  a  Creator,  do  not  admit 
a  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  or  at  least  represent 
him  so  very  defective  in  his  administration  of  it,  as 
finally  to  let  bad  persons  be  gainers  by  their  wicked- 
ness, and  good  persons  losers  by  their  virtue:  reject- 
ing with  mirthful  scorn,  what  hath  ever  been  the  hope 
and  support  of  wise  and  good  men,  the  belief  of  that 
future  state,  in  which  the  visible  irregularities  of  the 
present  shall  be  rectified  ?  Have  we  not  also  too  many, 
who,  professing  perhaps  to  believe  in  natural  religion, 
yet  speak  of  Christianity,  the  great  means  by  wdiich 
it  is  both  supported  and  perfected,  not  only  as  a  false- 
hood, but  an  impossibility  :  blaspheming  that  -worthy 
name  by  which  we  are  culled^,  and  disdaining  to  re- 
ceive from  God  himself  any  other  rules,  either  offaitii 

'  1  Sam.  xiv.  0*.  +  Dan.  iv.  35.  I  James  ii.  7, 
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or  life,  than  such  as  their  own  reason,  directed  by 
their  own  fancy,  shall  prescribe  to  them  ?  And  let  us 
suppose,  if  we  can,  that  the  number  of  such,  as  go 
these  lengths  deliberately,  is  upon  the  whole  but 
small:  yet  what  shall  we  say  of  the  inconsiderately 
guilty  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  all  degrees,  who 
seem  never  once  to  have  asked  themselves,  whether 
they  believe  in  God  or  not  ?  or  if  they  do,  whether 
any  regard  is  due  to  him  or  none  :  who  slight  religion 
boldly,  without  imagining  they  have  ever  examined 
it :  who  are  persuaded  of  its  truth  perhaps,  so  far  as 
they  have  any  persuasion  about  the  matter;  but  have 
no  notion,  that  they  are  to  regulate  their  conduct  by 
it:  who  possibly  do  not  quite  approve  of  profane 
persons,  but  are  astonished  at  pious  ones ;  and  by 
their  indulgence  to  the  former,  and  their  very  great 
proneness  to  despise  the  latter,  plainly  shew,  whether 
they  perceive  it  themselves  or  not,  which  party  they 
are  on  the  road  to  join  ? 

.  We  have  indeed  many  still,  who  frequent  divine 
worship :  but  how  many  of  all  ranks,  and  of  that 
rank  particular!}',  which  ought  to  be  an  example, 
and  will  be  one  either  of  good  or  bad ;  how  many 
that  omit  this  duty  entirely,  or  near  it;  and  though 
it  be  an  evident  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  an  ex- 
press precept  of  Christianity,  can  yet  talk,  not  only 
of  their  own  neglecting  it,  with  much  gaiety  and 
humour,  but  of  other  persons  attending  upon  it  as 
matter  of  conscience,  with  much  raillery?  And 
such  an  ascendant  hath  this  contemptuous  kind  of 
impiety  got,  that  there  are  many  persons,  who  sin- 
cerely honour  their  Maker  in  their  hearts,  but  dare 
not  for  fear  of  derision  shew  it  in  their  behaviour. 
Let  it  bethought  of  a  little,  what  the  appearance  and 
construction  of  these  things  is :  and  let  those  who 
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are  qualified  for  it,  judge;  is  not  this  the  one  nation 
upon  earth,  in  which  regard  to  God  is  taught  in  the 
greatest  purity,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt ? 

But  a  worse  symptom  yet  is,  that  whilst  irreligious 
persons  are  active  in  the  cause  of  infidelity;  some  of 
them  with  so  self-denying  a  bigotry,  as  to  teach  it 
their  servants,  their  very  wives  and  children  :  the  ge- 
nerality of  such,  as  think  themselves  very  compe- 
tently religious  persons,  scarce  appear  to  have  any 
practical  impressions  at  all  made  on  them  by  those 
truths,  which  they  acknowledge  for  the  law  of  their 
lives.  They  forget,  it  may  be  feared,  almost  totally, 
the  exercise  of  private  piety ;  and  behave  in  regard 
to  publick  devotion  with  a  negligence,  which  they 
would  think  highly  indecent  towards  their  earthly 
superiors :  allow  themselves  in  such  levity  of  speech 
on  the  most  serious  subjects,  as  would  scarce  be  jus- 
tifiable in  some  of  the  most  trifling  ones ;  form  their 
conduct  avowedly  on  principles,  that  have  no  tinc- 
ture in  them  of  the  faith,  which  they  profess ;  and  in 
effect  declare  themselves  to  think  of  nothing  but  this 
world,  whilst  yet  they  are  really  persuaded  of  another 
to  come.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  very  many, 
who  not  only  believe,  but  are  influenced  by  their 
belief  in  other  respects,  instead  of  confessing  their 
Lord  and  Master  before  men,  as  he  hath  most  solemn- 
ly commanded  them*,  are  silent  and  indifferent, 
whilst  he  is  denied,  or  disregarded  ever  so  much ; 
and  seem  ashamed  of  a  cause  they  ought  to  glory  in  : 
by  which  means  they  give  bad  persons  a  colour  for 
p^jretending,  that  few  or  none  are  Christians  in  ear- 
nest; and  take  away  from  such,  as  are  well-disposed, 
the  encouragement  of  seeing  how  great  a  number  yet 

*  Matt.  X.  J2.    Mark  viii.  38-    Luke  ix.  26. 
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remains.  For,  God  be  thanked,  they  are  still  no 
small  number,  who  continue  after  all  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  of  how  many 
sins  against  it,  not  a  few  even  of  these  are  guilty  at 
the  same  time,  by  deviating  from  the  form  of  sound 
zvorcL'*,  by  unwarrantable  divisions,  and  uncharita- 
ble animosities ;  it  is  a  great  deal  better  that  they 
should  consider,  than  that  others  should  say :  only 
thus  much  cannot  but  be  said,  that  these  things  add 
a  peculiar  gloom  to  the  view,  which  we  are  taking. 

Religion,  it  must  be  owned,  hath  never  been  prac- 
tised any  where  as  it  ought.  But  have  not  both  the 
practice  and  profession  of  it  decayed  most  remark- 
ably, in  tiiis  na,tiou,  within  the  compass  of  but  a  few 
years  ?  Is  not  the  prospect  before  us,  that  of  its  de- 
clining yet  nmcii  lower  in  the  generation  that  is 
coming  on  ?  And  what  do  we  imacrine  this  will  end 
in  ?  If  God  is,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  ill  desert, 
either  wilfully  or  thoughtlessly  to  treat  him,  as  if  he 
were  not.  If  he  hath  given  a  revelation  of  his  will 
to  mankind,  it  cannot  be  innocent  to  neglect  it,  as  if 
he  had  given  none.  And  if  he  is  the  righteous  go- 
vernor of  the  world,  he  will  support  his  government 
by  punishing  where  guilt  appears.  If  the  guilt  be 
national,  it  must  be  expected  the  punishment  will  be 
so  too.  And  though  it  were  not,  yet  amidst  the  in- 
numerable connexions  of  things,  one  part  of  a  society 
cannot  suffer,  but  the  whole  must  partake. 

What  judgments  in  particular  God  will  execute  at 
<vny  time  on  impious  nations,  we  cannot  say.  All 
nature  is  in  his  power:  and  thej',  who  offend,  have 
every  thing  to  I'ear.  But  one  sure  method  of  correc- 
tion, (a  very  merciful  method,  as  the  lower  degrees  of 
it  give  warning  of  the  higher,  but  a  dreadful  one  ia- 
•  ->  Tim.  1.  !::. 
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deed,  if  that  warning  be  not  taken)  is  by  appointing 
the  natural  consequences  of  every  sin  to  be  part  of  its 
reward.  The  consequences  of  irreligion  then  what 
are  they,  and  what  must  they  be,  on  every  commu- 
nity ?  True  piety  cannot  induce  men  to  injure  their 
country  ;  and  comprehends  peculiar  inducements  to 
serve  it,  of  the  greatest  force.  But  in  times  of  public 
danger  especially,  belief  of  religion  gives  a  spirit,  and 
defence  of  religion  a  motive  for  exerting  it,  which 
considerations  of  a  lower  nature  will  never  equal. 
For  what  is  there  that  can  equal  the  exhortation. 
Be  of  good  couragCy  and  let  us  behave  ourselves  valiant- 
lij  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God:  and 
let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  sight*.  Fear 
not,  neither  be  dismayed :  for  the  battle  is  not  yours^ 
but  God's-\.  Whereas,  if  some  through  infidelity  have 
no  hope  in  him,  and  others  through  wickedness  have 
only  fear  of  him,  so  far  as  these  ways  of  thinking 
can  influence,  all  hands  will  be  feeble,  and  every  heart 
zvill  melt\. 

But  indeed  the  belief  of  a  just  and  good  Being, 
who  sees  and  will  reward,  is  at  all  times  the  great 
support  under  the  sufferings  of  life,  the  great  incite- 
ment to  every  thing  worthy,  the  great  restraint  to 
every  thing  base.  Human  weakness  evidently  wants 
these  things :  and  there  is  nothing  else,  that  can 
always  furnish  them.  The  virtuous  dictates  of  their 
own  minds  will  have  little  influence  comparatively 
on  most  men,  when  they  are  considered  no  longer  as 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  inwardly  to  them.  And 
the  penalties  of  human  laws,  without  those  of  the 
divine  law  superadded,  will  often  be  evaded,  and  not 
seldom  desperately  braved.  For  if  once  men  think 
there  is  nothing  beyond  death,  they  will  soon  come 

*  1  Chron.  xix.  13.        t  2  Chron;  xx.  15.        \  Isai.  xiii.  7. 
VOL.  IV.  U 
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to  think  there  is  nothing  in  it,  which  ought  to  with- 
hold them  from  preferring  a  short  hfe  spent  as  they 
like,  to  a  long  one  spent  otherwise.    Feehng  them- 
selves free  from  the  terrors  of  religion,  they  will  fly 
out  into  profligateness,  merely  to  shew  they  are  free: 
and  it  will  be  encouragement  enough  to  them,  to 
pursue  every  appetite,  passion,  and  fancy,  without 
reserve  j  that  whatever  inconveniencies  may  happen 
to  arise  from  it,  one  moment  can  deliver  them  from  all 
at  once,  whenever  they  please.    How  then  will  they 
act  in  the  numberless  cases,  to  which  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  either  cannot  or  is  not  likely  to  reach 
at  all,  or  but  imperfectly  at  best  ?  How,  for  instance, 
will  the  properties,  and  even  the  lives  of  men,  be 
secured,  when  perjury  is  no  longer  dreaded  ?  a 
consideration  of  peculiar  weight  in  this  country : 
where,  with  amazing  inconsistence,  w^e  are  multiply- 
ing oaths,  as  if  we  could  depend  upon  them  for  every 
things  and  slighting  the  care  of  religion,  which  alone 
can  give  us  cause  to  depend  on  them  for  any  thing. 
But  in  general,  what  or  whom  can  we  possibly  hope 
mankind  will  regard  to  any  constant  good  purpose, 
if  they  will  not  regard  God  :  and  how  can  we  pre- 
tend to  regard  him,  whilst  we  go  on  as  we  do  ?  Nor 
let  it  be  thought,  that  the  belief  of  a  future  recom- 
pence  is  necessary  to  the  lower  part  of  the  world 
alone :  though  if  it  were,  they  will  never  preserve  it 
long,  when  they  see  their  superiors  have  it  not.  But 
the  higher  men's  station,  and  the  greater  their  power 
is,  the  more  is  the  importance,  both  to  others  and 
themselves,  that  they  be  strongly  influenced  to  do 
good  and  not  evil,  by  this  only  motive  that  can  never 
be  outweighed.  . 

It  is  very  true,  neither  irreligious  persons  are 
always  so  bad,  nor  religious  ones  always  so  good. 
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as  their  notions  lead  them  to  be :  but  still  every 
way  of  thinking  produces,  more  or  less,  its  na- 
tural effects.  The  deeper  root  religion  takes,  the 
more  benefit  v/ill  spring  from  it :  and  the  wider  irre- 
ligion  spreads,  the  more  mischief  it  will  bring  forth. 
At  present  it  must  endeavour  to  appear  as  harmless 
as  it  can,  to  recommend  itself :  and  some  degree  of 
the  good  old  impressions  will  remain,  and  have  in- 
fluence for  a  time,  even  on  those  who  have  done  their 
best  to  wear  them  out.  But  when  profaneness  shall 
once  have  attained  its  maturity,  then  it  will  be  felt, 
if  men  are  resolved  not  to  see  it  before,  which  were 
in  the  right:  the  weak  and  credulous  creatures,  who 
contended  for  honouring  God ;  or  the  persons  of  su- 
perior knowledge  and  freedom  of  thought,  who  scorn- 
ed and  forsook  him. 

But  we  must  remember,  our  Maker  is  forsaken, 
when  virtue,  the  law  he  hath  given  to  mankind,  is 
transgressed ;  as  well  as  when  his  worship  is  deserted, 
or  his  being  denied.  Let  it  then  be  a  second  article 
of  inquiry,  what  our  condition  is  in  this  respect. 

The  consequence  appears  a  very  plain  one,  that 
when  religion  decays,  morals  must.  However,  let  us 
look  into  fact.  In  speaking  of  virtues  and  vices  re- 
lating to  the  public,  no  matters  of  controversy  ought 
so  much  as  to  be  hinted  at  in  this  place :  a  place  to  be 
kept  sacredly  separate  from  the  contests  of  parties; 
and  only  employed,  when  occasion  requires,  to  call 
on  every  party  alike,  as  in  the  name  of  God,  to  con- 
sider their  doings.  Where  divisions  and  mutual  ac- 
cusations run  so  dreadfully  high,  there  must  be  great 
faults  on  one  side  or  other ;  'tis  well,  if  not  on  all. 
And  all  should  consider  very  seriously,  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  and  by  what  means  ;  what  they  are  risk- 
ing, and  to  what  good  end.    But  that  above  the  rest 
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should  be  considered,  which  it  may  be  feared  is  often 
tfiought  of  least,  what  must  become,  whilst  each  side 
is  supporting  itself  by  the  methods  too  common, 
what  must  become  of  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  this 
people,  the  most  important  part  of  all  they  have  to 
be  concerned  for.  Every  other  sort  of  loss  nations 
have  often  recovered,  and  risen  again  from  the  lowest 
ebb  :  but  loss  of  probity  and  principle,  this  affects  the 
vitals  of  society :  and  whatever  accidental  advan- 
tages may  seem  to  arise  from  it  in  any  case  for  a 
time ;  if  the  distemper  grows,  and  it  is  the  hardest  in 
the  world  to  stop,  its  conclusion  must  be  fatal.  And 
let  it  not  be  objected  that  countries  of  very  little  vir- 
tue and  public  spirit  have  flourished  notwithstanding. 
For  how  have  they  flourished  ?  In  a  state  of  freedom  ? 
No.  Outward  prosperity  hath  been  joined  with  do- 
mestic oppression  :  or  if  intervals  of  ease  have  been 
felt  ;  they  have  always  been  precarious,  and  gene- 
rally short. 

Impartial  reflections  on  these  matters  will  shew  us 
very  clearly  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  our  sins  with 
respect  to  the  public.  But  we  shall  see  both  in  a  yet 
stronger  light,  if  we  reflect  farther,  how  very  little 
zeal  we  express,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  vehemence 
about  disputed  points,  for  the  promotion  of  things  in- 
disputably right.  Proposals  for  reformation  are  treat- 
ed in  the  gross,  as  mere  chimeras ;  mighty  little 
harm  apprehended  from  the  most  flagrant  immorali- 
ties, but  dreadful  ill  consequences  to  liberty  from  re- 
straining them  :  laws  treated  with  contempt  by  those 
who  should  obey  them,  and  this  connived  at  by  those 
who  should  execute  them ;  still  every  one  complain- 
ing immoderately  of  others,  for  what  no  one  will 
himself  contribute  to  amend. 

But  indeed  public  virtue,  though  it  were  genuine. 
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will  never  be  consistent  and  universal,  while  private 
vices  are  indulged.  And  to  what  a  deplorable  degree  ' 
these  abound  amongst  us,  needs  not  be  said,  how 
much  soever  it  needs  to  be  thought  of.  The  intem- 
perance, tlie  promiscuous  lewdness,  the  want  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  the  disregard  to  authority  and 
order,  the  profligateness  of  all  kinds,  that  hath  over- 
spread in  a  most  uncommon  manner  the  lower,  part 
of  the  people,  every  body  sees.  And  would  but 
some  of  higher  condition  reflect,  how  much  they 
have  sunk  themselves  to  a  level  with  their  inferiors, 
in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities ;  and  indeed 
contributed  to  make  many  of  them  so  bad  as  they 
are,  and  themselves  despised  by  them  at  the  same 
time ;  it  might  be  hoped  the  consideration  would 
be  useful.  But  not  to  say  more  of  these :  the  faults 
of  too  many,  who-  are  accoujated,  and.  are  in  com- 
parison, decent'^ and  regular  persons ;  their  impro- 
vident expensiveness,  pernicious  many  ways;  their 
living  to  amusements  and  pleasure}?  only,  and  over- 
looking the  most  serious  obligations  of  life ;  forgetting 
the  inspection  of  their  own  conduct,  their  families, 
and  affairs ;  neglecting  their  very  childen,  at  least  in 
the  important  point  of  their  religion  and  morals  i 
these  are  sad  instances  of  personal  guilt,  and  make  a 
great  addition  to  the  national  danger. 

But  when  to  the  above-mentioned  epidemical  sins, 
every  one  hath  added,  ^I'ter  examining  himself  faith- 
fully, the  separate  transgressions  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  inward  plague,  which  he  hath  permitted  to  infect 
his  oivn  heart*  ;  unknown  perhaps  to  men,  but  naked 
and  open  to  him,  ividh  whom  ive  have  to  do-\ :  then  we 
shall  have  no  doubt  left,,  whether  the  total  amount 
be  not  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  heaven,  in 

*  1  Kings  viii.  38.  ■  t  Heb.  iv.  13. 
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whatever  judgements  it  may  inflict  on  us  and  our 
country.  And  if,  for  instance,  by  our  contempt  of 
true  religion,  we  should  open  a  way  for  popish  super- 
stition to  overspread  us,  after  a  short  preparatory 
reign  of  atheistical  dissoluteness;  if  our  abuses  on  all 
hands  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government  should  in- 
troduce upon  us  a  slavery  of  our  own  creating  ;  if  the 
sinful  excesses,  that  we  have  suffered  wealth  and 
plenty  to  lead  us  into,  should  bring  on  us,  as  they 
naturally  do,  poverty  and  distress ;  and  our  domestic 
'  enmities  deliver  us  up  to  our  common  adversary :  . 
wlio  shall  have  pity  upon  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  or  who  shall 
bemoan  thee ;  or  who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  of  thy  peace*  ? 

The  common  answer  to  all  representations  of  this 
sort,  is,  that  the  world  hath  always  been  bad;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  peculiar  reason  to  fear.  But  if  • 
it  hath  been  always  a  place  of  wickedness,  it  hath 
always  been  a  place  of  misery  too,  by  means  of  that 
wickedness.  Continual  efforts  have  been  ever  ne- 
cessary to  keep  both  from  increasing.  And  if  we, 
whom  God  hath  treated  with  such  distinguishing 
mercy,  will  not  use  these  efforts,  but  abandon  our- 
selves to  sin  ;  as  he  doth  think  fit  to  make  some  ex- 
amples of  his  justice  from  time  to  time,  what  fitter 
example  he  can  make,  is  hard  to  say. 

Persons  however  will  flatter  themselves,  that  these, 
at  the  worst,  are  dangers  of  very  distant  times.  And 
every  single  sinner  in  the  world  flatters  himself  in  just 
the  same  manner.  Yet  the  consequences  of  their 
sins  do  overtake  men,  and  may  overtake  nations  too, 
with  surprising  suddenness.  And  the  sentence,  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  is  perfectly  just :  They  of  the 
house  of  Israel  say.  The  vision  that  heseeth  is  for  many 
days  to  come  ;  and  he  prophesieth  of  times  that  are  far 
*  Jcr.  XV,  5. 
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off.  Therefore  shall  v6ne  of  my  zvords  be  prolonged 
any  more :  but  the  word  zvhich  I  have  spoken  shall  be 
done,  saith  the  Lord  God*.  And  they  shall  know,  that 
I  am  the  Lord  ;  and  have  not  said  in  vain,  that  Iivould 
do  this  evil  unto  them-f. 

Other  persons  there  are,  who  acknowledge  the 
prospect  to  be  bad,  and  evil  perhaps  impending  : 
but  the  only  wise  part  in  their  opinion  is,  to  let 
matters  go  as  they  will,  and  enjoy  themselves  as  long 
as  they  can  :  why  should  they  be  uneasy  before  the 
time  comes  ?  Now  if  it  were  certain,  that  nothing 
could  do  good,  this  might  be  reasonable  in  a  worldly 
view  of  things  :  but  where  every  one  may  contribute, 
both  by  amending  himself  and  awakening  others,  to 
prevent  ruin  ;  there  to  be  indolent  is  as  contrary  to 
humanity,  as  it  is  to  religion.  And  therefore  the 
word  of  God  hath  taken  severe  notice  of  it,  as  a  great 
crime :  Yc  have  seen  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David, 
that  they  are  many  : — And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts  call  to  zveeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to 
girding  with  sackcloth  :  and  behold  joy  and  gladness, 
eating  flesh,  and  drinkiyig  wine  :  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  And  it  zvas  revealed  in  mine 
ears  by  the  Lord  of  hosts  :  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not 
he  purged  from  you,  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts\. 

But  even  they,  who  are  concerned  for  the  public, 
may  yet  express  that  concern  in  a  very  faulty  way. 
Many  seem  to  think  they  have  fully  done  their  duty, 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  angry  at  those,  whom  they 
apprehend  to  have  any  way  occasioned  what  is  amiss  : 
angry,  perhaps  at  the  wrong  persons,  perhaps  in  a 

*  Ezek.  xii.  '17,  28.  t  Ezek.  vi.  10, 

♦  Isa.  xxii.  9>  12,  13,  14. 
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wrong  manner :  such  as  only  tends  to  increase  guilt, 
and  liasten  mischief. 

The  first  complaint,  generally  speaking,  is  of  those 
in  authority.  And  undoubtedly  the  people  have  a 
right  to  complain,  whenever  the  common  concern  is 
administered  ill.  But  then  it  should  be  considered, 
that  we  may,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  expect 
from  authority,  either  what  it  cannot  do,  or  what  is 
not  fit  to  be  done :  we  may  expect  more  than  is  reason- 
able to  expect  from  men  like  ourselves,  though  it  be 
fit ;  and  even  supposing  them  very  much  to  blame, 
we  may  conduct  ourselves  upon  it  so  as  to  be  equally 
or  yet  more  to  blame.  Want  of  reverence  to  laws 
and  superiors  is  one  of  our  great  evils  :  and  all  oppo- 
sition to  whatever  is  thought  wrong,  should  be  ac- 
companied with  the  strictest  care  not  to  augment 
this  evil.  But  our  duty  requires  us  peculiarly  to  be- 
ware of  raising  domestic  uneasinesses  too  high,  when 
a  foreign  enemy  may  take  advantage  of  them  :  and 
at  all  times  it  requires  us,  to  preserve  most  religious- 
ly the  loyalty  and  honour  due  to  the  supreme  power : 
especially  now,  when  our  present  establishment  is 
our  only  human  hope  of  having  all  that  is  valuable 
to  us  secured  to  ourselves,  and  transmitted  to  our 
posterity. 

Next  to  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  its  instructors  are 
usually  the  great  object  of  censure  :  and  we  acknow- 
ledge there  is  cause.  We  have  not  been  so  serious 
and  religious,  so  zealous  and  diligent,  so  disinterested 
and  humble,  so  mild  and  charitable,  as  we  ought. 
The  public  must  have  suffered  by  this :  we  have  suf- 
fered by  it  ourselves  :  and,  unless  we  repent,  we  have 
ground  to  expect  a  yet  fuller  execution,  than  we  have 
experienced  already,  of  what  heaven  inflicted  on  our 
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predecessors  in  the  Jewish  nation :  Therefore  have  I 
also  made  you  contemtitihle  and  base  before  all  the  peo- 
ple, according  as  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways*.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  hope,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  us,  would  appear,  upon 
enquiry,  to  be  without  foundation.  But  however 
that  be,  we  must  remind  you,  that  our  faults  will  be 
no  excuse  for  your  transgressions  :  and  we  earnestly 
beg,  that  they  who  complain  we  do  not  the  good  we 
ought,  would  at  least  not  hinder,  but  give  us  oppor- 
tunity, and  assist  us  rather,  to  do  both  others  and 
themselves  the  good  we  would. 

But  even  they,  who  proceed  from  complaints  to 
endeavours  of  amending  things,  will  fail  unhappily 
of  their  end,  if  they  trust  to  worldly  methods  alone, 
and  leave  religion  and  virtue,  the  great  support  and 
cement  of  human  society,  out  of  their  schemes. 
This  will  be  merely  palliating  for  a  little  while  :  and 
doing  what  the  Scripture,  in  perfect  conformity  with 
plain  reason,  hath  long  ago  condemned,  as  doing  no- 
thing. Because  they  have  seduced  my  people ^  saying, 
Peace,  and  there  was  no  peace  :  and  one  built  up  a  ivally 
ajid  others  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar  :  there- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  J  will  rend  it  with  a 
stormy  wind,  and  bring  it  dozvn  to  the  ground,  so  that 
the  foundations  thereof  shall  be  discovered ;  and  it 
shall  fall,  and  ye  shall  be  consumed  in  the  midst  there- 
of, and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Loj'df.  Indeed 
every  page  of  the  prophetical  writings  recommends 
itself  greatly  to  thinking  persons,  by  the  most  forci- 
ble and  convincing  expressions  of  the  utter  inefficacy 
of  every  expedient  for  public  good,  that  is  not  accom- 
panied with  true  virtue  and  true  piety. 

The.se,  therefore,  it  is  our  most  important  interest 

*  Mai.  ii.  9-  t  Ezek.  xiii.  10—14. 
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to  restore  and  promote  :  to  represent  with  earnest- 
ness, and  yet  with  mildness,  to  such  as  are  deficient 
in  either,  how  wrong  in  itself,  and  how  hurtful  to  the 
world,  their  conduct  is  :  and  to  be  zealous  in  doing 
our  own  duty,  whether  they  will  attend  to  theirs  or 
not :  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation,  and  showing  different  re- 
gards to  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  persons  intrusted  with 
public  power,  by  behaving  in  their  several  stations 
uprightly;  parents  and  masters,  by  the  prudent  exer- 
cise of  their  private  authority;  and  everyone,  at 
least,  by  reforming  himself.  This,  if  it  do  nothing 
farther,  will  be  securing  liis  own  happiness  :  and  the 
more  single  reformations  there  are,  the  nearer  will 
be  our  approach  to  an  universal  one.  We  are  called 
indeed  perpetually  to  repentance :  but  the  present 
national  call,  if  it  be  not  hearkened  to,  will  much 
aggravate  the  guilt,  not  only  of  the  profane  despisers 
of  it,  but  those  also,  whose  compliance  with  it  is 
merely  external ;  who  dare  to  approach  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  and  mock  him  by  saying  to  him,  without 
sincerity,  such  things  as  we  have  joined  in  saying 
this  day. 

On  the  times  appointed  for  confession  of  sins,  it 
hath  always  been  a  rule,  as  the  word  of  God  plainly 
shews,  for  persons  to  abstain  in  a  considerable  degree 
from  their  usual  food:  not  as  thinking  it  a  duty  of 
any  value  in  itself,  for  that  were  a  superstitious  ima- 
gination ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  express  against 
levery  superstition,  than  Scripture  is:  but  partly  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  of  more  than  ordinary 
solemnity,  by  their  actions  as  well  as  words,  of  their 
unvvorthiness  to  partake  of  the  common  blessings  of 
heaven  ;  and  chiefly  to  spend  those  hours  in  humility 
of  spirit,  and  cool  reflection  for  their  future  good. 
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which  they  have  spent  too  frequently  in  dangerous 
levities,  or  sinful  indulgences.  It  is  not  then  the  abs- 
tinence, it  is  not  the  outvv^ard  humiliation,  nor  even 
the  real  seriousness  of  a  day,  which  God  requires  of 
us  ;  but  that  these  things  be  made  subservient  to  our 
lasting  benefit :  that  preserving  on  our  minds  the 
impression  of  what  we  have  said  and  heard  here, 
we  go  home  and  retire  into  ourselves;  think  over 
our  several  duties,  public  and  private,  with  respect 
to  our  Maker,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  our  own  hearts  ;  and  after  renewing  our  appli- 
cations for  pardon  and  grace,  set  right,  without  delay, 
whatever  hath  been  wrong  :  that  we  form  resolu- 
tions to  think  often  of  our  own  conduct,  to  follow 
steadily  the  most  eftectual  methods  for  preserving  it 
such  as  we  ought,  and  not  to  suffer  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  an  inconsiderate  world,  to  wear  out  of 
our  minds  the  regard  we  owe  to  the  Author  and  en4 
of  our  beings. 

But  besides  these  obligations,  there  is  yet  another, 
which  particularly  deserves  our  attention  at  this 
time ;  that  when  we  ask  mercy  of  God,  we  shew  it 
to  man.  And  accordingly  the  Scripture  joins  closely 
together  fasting  and  giving  alms;  which  therefore  we 
ghould  join  too,  each  according  to  his  ability:  but 
always  remembering,  that  no  one  part  of  our  duty 
whatever  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  trans- 
gressing any  other ;  but  we  must  break  off  our  sins  by 
righteousness^  as  well  as  our  iniquities  by  shewing 
mercy  to  the  poor*,  if  ever  we  expect  that  our  charity 
should  avail  towards  procuring  our  pardon. 

And  now  w  ould  we  but  employ  the  present  solem- 
nity, in  determining  conscientiously  to  practise  these 
things :  besides  the  good  fruits,  it  could  not  fail  to 
*  Dan.  iv.  27. 
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produce  in  each  of  us  singly  ;  we  might  hope,  on  very 
just  grounds,  to  experience  nationally  the  same 
happy  efFects  of  it,  which  we  read  the  Jews  did,  from 
making  the  same  determination,  upon  hearing  the 
admonition  of  the  text.  They  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether, and  they  entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers.  And  they  szcare  unto  him  with  a 
loud  voice :  and  all  Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oath.  For 
they  had  sworn  zvith  all  their  heart,  ajid  sought  him 
zvith  their  whole  desire,  and  he  was  found  of  them  : 
and  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about*. 

*  2  Chron,  xv.  10,  12,  14,  15. 
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SERMON  II. 

(PREACHED  ON  A  GENERAL  FAST.) 
1  PET.  V.  6. 

HUMBLE  YOURSELVES  THEREFORE  UNDER  THE  MIGHTY  HAND 
OF  GOD,  THAT  HE  MAY  EXALT  YOU  IN  DUE  TIME. 

J.JUMIHTY  of  heart  and  behaviour  is  a  duty 
so  deeply  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  that 
though  we  knew  of  no  power  above  us,  we  ought  yet 
to  think  modestly  of  ourselves,  from  a  consciousness 
of  our  infirmities ;  and  pay  a  mutual  deference  one 
to  another,  in  proportion  to  the  different  pre-emi- 
nences, be  they  ever  so  small,  by  which  we  are 
severally  distinguished.  But  the  least  apprehension 
of  a  perfect  Being  superintending  us,  must  surely 
magnify  beyond  expression  the  sense,  how  very  im- 
perfect we  are:  and  convince  us,  that  the  utmost 
reverence,  of  which  we  are  capable,  towards  such  a 
one,  if  such  a  one  there  be,  will  fall  vastly  short  of 
what  we  owe.  Now  the  existence  of  a  powerful  and 
wise,  a  just  and  good.  Ruler  of  all,  is  at  first  sight 
a  possible  thing.  And  were  we  sure  of  no  more,  the 
notion  is  so  respectable  in  itself,  so  beneficial  to 
human  society,  and  so  peculiarly  comfortable  to 
every  honest  mind,  that  passing  it  over  with  a  scorn- 
'  ful  neglect,  instead  of  attending  to  it  seriously,  would 
be  a  haughtiness  of  spirit,  blameworthy  and  shocking 
to  a  great  degree.    But  the  reality  of  this  notion  is 
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undeniably  proved,  by  the  plainest  observations  on 
every  part  of  the  universe,  and  the  strictest  inquiries 
into  its  general  constitution :  by  the  natural  prepos- 
sessions of  common  men,  the  acutest  reasonings  of 
speculative  men,  and  the  most  universal  consent, 
that  ever  any  invisible  truth  obtained,  of  all  men. 
Yet  farther,  to  leave  no  plea  for  ignorance  of  it,  or  of 
its  consequences,  the  Creator  hath  made  himself 
known  to  his  creatures  by  express  revelation :  and 
declared,  what  he  is,  what  he  expects  from  them, 
what  he  hath  decreed  concerning  them.  How  mon- 
strous a  disposition  of  soul  must  it  be  then,  that  can 
pride  itself  in  standing  out  against  such  evidence  of 
such  a  doctrine  :  can  take  upon  it  to  censure  the 
works  of  the  Almighty,  without  understanding  a 
single  part  of  them  thoroughly;  can  triumph  in  the 
thought  of  an  ungoverned  and  fatherless  world,  of 
wickedness  unpunished,  and  virtue  unrewarded;  and 
hold  those  in  utter  contempt,  who  entertain  better 
hopes ! 

Our  nation  affords,  I  fear,  more  than  a  few  per- 
sons, guilty  even  of  such  pride  against  God,  as  this. 
But  it  affords  multitudes  of  a  sort,  if  possible, 
yet  more  unaccountable;  who  believe  in  him,  and 
slight  him.  Acknowledging  a  sovereign  Lord  of  the 
world,  without  standing  in  awe  of  him,  is  doubtless  a 
most  astonishing  inconsistency :  and  yet  I  conceive 
it  will  appear,  on  inquiry,  the  main  source  of  those 
great  and  many  sins,  for  which  we  are  met  here  to 
express  our  concern.  Now  if  this  be  our  case,  a 
little  reflection  will  shew  it  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
one :  and  the  Apostle  hath  pointed  out  the  only  cure, 
that  since,  as  the  preceding  verse  teaches,  God  re- 
sistcth  the  proud^  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humbley  we 
should  humhk  ourselves  unfeignedly  under  his  mighty 
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hand,  which  hath  been,  and  is,  in  several  respects, 
heavy  on  us ;  that  so,  instead  of  depressing  us  lower 
still,  he  viaij  exalt  us  again  m  due  time. 

There  are  not  many  comparatively,  but  in  their 
cooler  hours  at  least,  believe  the  Author  of  nature 
to  be  also  the  wise  and  just  Lawgiver  and  Ruler  of 
mankind.  Nay,  lamentable  as  the  apostacy  of  our 
days  hath  been,  the  generality  still  entertain  a  per- 
suasion, grounded  on  the  firmest  proofs,  that  he  hath 
notified  the  conditions  of  eternal  felicity  by  Jesus 
Christ.  But,  having  this  knozvledge  of  God,  do  they 
glorify  him  as  God*}  Do  they  pay  any  homage  to 
him,  do  they  cultivate  any  regard  for  him  ?  Do  they 
consider  him  as  the  giver  of  all  good,  to  whom  their 
thanks  are  due  for  every  thing  they  enjoy ;  as  the 
judge  of  the  whole  earth,  who  shall  reward  every  one 
according  to  bis  works  ?  Will  they,  in  obedience  to 
that  reason,  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them,  resist 
their  vicious  appetites  and  passions :  will  they,  on 
the  authority  of  that  revelation,  which  he  hath  su- 
peradded, receive  any  thing,  but  what  they  can  see 
of  themselves  to  be  true  ;  or  do  any  thing,  but  what 
they  can  see  of  themselves  to  be  requisite  ?  Is  it  not 
indeed  their  stated  practice  to  set  their  own  inclina- 
tions and  fancies  above  all  his  assertions  and  laws : 
disdaining  to  mind  what  is  right  or  wrong,  even  when 
it  relates  to  this  life ;  and  much  more,  to  be  swayed 
by  the  tendencies,  which  doctrines  or  precepts  may 
have,  to  fit  them  for  the.  happiness  of  another  ? 

Nay,  such  as  imagine  themselves  perhaps  very 
steady  believers,  and  sufficiently  good  Christians,  do 
not  many  of  them,  though  less  professedly,  and  with- 
out distinctly  seeing  it,  yet  almost  as  effectually  make 
their  choice  just  as  they  like,  in  what  things  their 

*  Rom.  i.  21. 
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Christianity  shall  consist;  and  what  they  will  go  on 
to  think  or  practise,  however  plainly  forbidden  in  any 
one's  judgement,  but  their  own  ?  Are  they  at  all 
willing  to  seek,  with  serious  humilit}-,  what  the 
Gospel  teaches  ?  Are  they  withheld  from  any  sin 
which  it  forbids,  merely  by  the  fear  of  their  Lord 
and  Master  ?  Do  they  perform  any  duty  which  it  en- 
joins, merely  from  love  to  their  Redeemer  ?  Try  them 
but  in  one  point.  The  sacred  writings  have  repeat- 
edly directed  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship 
and  instruction.  Yet  they  neglect  it  perpetually,  on 
pretences,  for  which  they  would  neglect  scarce  any 
one  thing  besides :  when  they  condescend  to  come, 
they  would  usually  be  understood  to  do  it  as  matter 
of  prudence,  or  propriety,  and  compliance  with  cus- 
tom ;  but  by  no  means  of  obedience  to  God.  And 
in  general,  they  substitute  the  fashions  and  usages  of 
what  the}-  call  the  world,  that  is,  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  are  pleased,  and  whom  they  desire  to 
please,  in  the  place  of  the  divine  commands.  This 
wretched  rule  they  follow  against  their  consciences 
first :  to  this  by  degrees  they  bend  their  consciences 
afterwards :  and  when  once  they  have  accomplished 
that,  they  will  not  reflect,  they  will  not  hearken, 
they  will  not  bear  the  mention  of  an  argument  or  a 
hint  to  the  contrary;  but  exclaim  against  it  as  absurd, 
before  it  can  well  be  brought  out ;  let  reason  or 
Scripture  say  what  they  will :  till  at  last,  not  even 
yet  renouncing  their  faith,  they  have  hardly  a  single 
good  impression  from  it  left :  no  gratitude  to  God,  no 
hope  in  him,  no  dread  of  him ;  no  thought  of  them- 
selves in  earnest,  as  his  creatures;  nor  any  recollec- 
tion, how  profligate  a  treatment  this  is  of  our  Maker, 
of  our  Saviour,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace.  We  do 
not  know,  I  believe,  nor  suspect  very  often,  hov,- 
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inconsiderable  God  is  become  in  our  eyes,  and  how 
near  advances  we  have  made  to  what  is  in  effect  mere 
atheism.  But  we  have  cheated  ourselves  with  dis- 
guises, and  shifted  between  religion  and  irreligion,  till 
we  have  no  perception  whereabout  we  are.  And  it 
is  high  time  for  us  to  fix,  once  for  all,  which  we  will 
stand  to.  For  if  the  Almighty  deserves  any  regard, 
he  deserves  a  most  dutiful  and  universal  one.  Will 
we  therefore  pay  him  that,  or  will  we  avow  paying 
him  none  ? 

But  were  many  of  us,  whose  appearance  is  more 
decent,  to  be  examined,  what  there  is  in  us  beyond 
appearance  ?  were  many,  who  have  some  inward  re- 
straints and  pious  feelings,  questioned  how  far  they 
extend;  and  if  there  be  not  mixed  with  them,  a  much 
less  indeed,  but  still  a  very  criminal  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Supreme  Being ;  what  do  we  think  the 
result  would  be  ?  Were  such  to  be  asked,  how  often 
they  pray  to  him  in  jirivate,  or  whether  they  remem- 
ber perhaps,  when  they  did  so  last ;  with  what  atten- 
tion they  pray  at  such  times,  or  whether  hurrying 
over  a  set  of  unmeaning  M'ords  contents  them  ;  what 
care  they  take  in  his  house,  that  their  hearts  join  in 
the  things  they  say,  or  improve  by  those  they  hearj 
how  often  they  meditate,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,, 
on  their  duty,  and  their  condition  with  regard  to  an- 
other life;  whether  in  truth  they  almost  ever  think 
of  a  future  state,  as  their  principal  concern,  or  have 
not  inwardly  chosen  their  portion  here;  whether 
they  indulge  no  secret  immorality,  are  chargeable 
with  no  injustice  or  unmercifulness ;  what  expression, 
or  what  tincture,  tiiere  is  in  their  common  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour,  of  a  Christian  spirit ;  what  zeal 
they  have,  what  expences  they  are  at,  what  methods 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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they  encourage,  what  pains  they  take,  for  promoting 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures :  how  must  they  answer  ?  Nobody  hath  a 
right,  it  may  be,  to  put  such  questions  to  you :  but 
surely  they  are  very  important  ones  for  you  to  put  to 
yourselves.  And  for  God's  sake  do  it:  and  press 
your  souls  home  to  make  an  honest  repl3\  For  if 
religion  be  any  thing,  these  are  most  material  things. 
Do  you  then  find,  that  you  have  hitherto  been,  in  re- 
lation to  them,  such  persons  as  you  ought  ?  And  if 
not,  do  you  experience  a  proportionable  concern  for 
your  failures  ?  Are  you  even  now  resolved  to  become 
such  ?  And  will  you  remember  and  keep  to  what  you 
resolve :  or  run  away  from  your  convictions  to  the 
first  employment  or,  amusement  you  can  hope  to  lose 
them  in,  or  however  suffer  them  to  wear  out  for  want 
of  being  renewed ;  so  after  a  while,  neglect  your 
Maker  and  his  laws  as  much  as  ever ;  and  possibly 
despise  yourselves  for  having  once,  in  a  sort  of  fright, 
thought  to  do  otherwise  ?  If  you  relapse  so  far,  your 
case  will  be  a  very  dangerous,  God  grant  it  be  not  a 
desperate  one. 

Yet  amongst  all  these  blameable  sorts  of  persons, 
there  are  many  perhaps  not  ill-disposed,  were  they 
left  to  follow  their  own  judgements  quietly,  towards 
becoming  sincerely  and  throughout  religious.  But 
the  world  would  wonder  at  them,  their  acquaintance 
would  ridicule  them  :  and  that  they  cannot  bear. 
But  which  is  your  God  then  ?  the  world,  or  the 
Maker  of  it  ?  And  which  is  it  fitter  you  should  hum- 
ble yourselves  under  ?  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  beings ;  or  the  usurped  tyranny 
of  a  few  vain  mortals,  whose  friendship  means  you  no 
good,  and  whose  enmity  can  do  you  no  harm  f  But 
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so  It  is :  we  are  cowardly  one  to  another,  and  brave 
only  against  hirn,  uho  hath  power  to  cast  into 
hell*. 

Even  the  lowest  part  of  mankind,  they  also  now 
have  learnt  from  their  superiors  to  lift  themselves  up 
in  defiance  of  the  Most  High  :  to  plead  openly  and 
boldly  for  gratifications,  expressly  prohibited  by  his 
commandments ;  to  prefer  their  diversions  or  their 
idleness  before  his  worship  ;  some  of  them  to  sit  in, 
and  others  to  surround  tlie  seat  of  the  scorner'f. 
For  poor  wretches,  that  know  nothing  else,  imagine 
they  know  enough  however  to  be  above  instruction 
in  their  duty,  to  contemn  God's  word,  and  scoff  at 
his  ministers. 

Such  is  the  condition,  and  I  appeal  to  the  observa- 
tion of  you  all,  alas  !  to  the  consciences  of  too  many 
of  you,  if  it  be  not  daily  more  and  more,  if  it  be  not, 
I  had  almost  said,  universally,  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  land,  especially  this  city.  Help,  Lord: 
for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from 
among  the  childien  of  men^. 

But  how  great  and  general  soever  our  transgressions 
have  been ;  it  will  be  alledged,  that  they  cannot 
have  arisen  from  a  principle  so  very  shocking  as 
pride,  directed  against  the  Author  of  our  beings,  but 
from  inconsiderate  indulgence  of  less  heinous,  thougii 
«till  blame-worthy  dispositions.  But  were  there,  and 
O  that  there  were !  much  more  room  for  this  plea, 
than  there  is,  yet  bare  inconsiderateness  and  forget- 
fulness  of  God  is,  in  no  small  degree,  contempt  of 
him.  However,  some  offenders  have  not- ad  ventured 
on  so  direct  impiety  as  others.  And  we  ought  to 
judge  with  all  possible  tenderness  of  every  one's  case, 
besides  our  own  ;  but  it  concerns  us  beyond  expres-» 

*  Luke  xii.  .5.  t  Psal.  i.  1.  J  P.<al.  xii.  1. 
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sion  not  to  flatter  ourselves  in  that.  And  we  may 
discern  with  certainty  the  true  state  of  it  by  this  one 
mark.  If  want  of  thought  hath  occasioned  our  ill 
behaviour,  we  shall  be  thankful  for  admonition,  and 
readily  change  our  course  :  if  pride,  we  shall  be  dis- 
pleased with  it,  and  tempted  to  go  on.  But  whether 
we  have  disobeyed  God  wilfully  or  inadvertently,  we 
have  great  cause  to  humble  ourselves  before  him  with 
deep  contrition:  and  bewail  our  own  personal  guilt 
in  the  first  place;  then  the  sins  of  those,  who  make 
up  the  same  community  with  us  :  for  he  cannot  cor- 
rect them,  but  we  must  sutler  at  the  same  time. 

Now  supposing  we  did  not  at  all  feel  ourselves  par- 
ticularly under  his  mighty  hand  at  present,  yet  surely 
we  ought  to  recollect  with  great  awe,  that  in  reality 
we  are  under  it  always.  His  government  of  the 
world  is  without  ceasing  carried  on,  however  silently, 
yet  steadily  and  powerfully,  to  that  one  end,  which  a 
Being  of  perfect  holiness  must  propose  to  himself  > 
ultimately,  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  in  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  reward  of  the  good. 
Were  both  to  be  entirely  deferred  till  after  death,  as 
the  chief  part  of  both  will,  yet  how  near  is  that  to  us 
all;  and  how  very  near  to  many  of  us,  who  perhaps 
are  the  farthest  of  any  from  suspecting  it!  Though 
were  it  as  distant  as  it  can,  yet  the  connection  of  it 
with  eternal  enjoj^ments  or  sufferings  being  as  certain 
as  that  God  is  holy  and  true,  the  practical  inference 
would  be  just  the  same,  as  if  it  were  overtaking  us 
this  very  moment.  But  indeed,  unless  we  will  abso- 
lutely shut  our  eyes,  we  must  see  judgements  from 
above,  both  naturally  flowing  from  our  sins,  and  ad- 
ditionally inflicted  on  them,  in  the  mean  while. 

All  wickedness,  by  the  righteous  and  wise  appoint- 
wient  of  Providence,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
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produces  misery:  and  the  great  restraint  from  all 
wickedness  is  the  fear  of  God.  AVhik"  men  continue 
to  reverence  him,  there  will  always  be  some  hold 
upon  them,  to  keep  them  back  from  committing  evil, 
or  bring  them  back  to  repent  of  it.  But  when  once 
that  band  is  broken,  which  it  is  of  late  in  this  nation, 
beyond  any  other  in  the  Christian,  or  perhaps  the 
heathen  world,  slighter  and  weaker  ties  will  soon 
give  way  one  after  another,  till  by  degrees  every  thing 
is  set  loose.  And  how  very  fast  accordingly  our 
morals  and  our  prudence  have  been  forsaking  us, 
ever  since  we  have  begun  to  forsake  religion,  and  to 
find  out  that  our  Maker  is  unworthy  of  our  notice,  a 
little  reflection  will  shew  us  too  plainly,  if  indeed  any 
be  needful.  Do  we  not  see  probity  and  integrity, 
friendliness  and  natural  affection,  visibly  decayed  ? 
persons  of  all  ranks  living  above  their  ranks ;  and 
first  distressing  themselves  and  their  families  by  vain 
and  vicious  expences,  then  descending  to  every  base- 
ness, that  will  enable  them  to  proceed  in  this  wrong 
way,  and  every  folly  that  will  drive  away  remorse  for 
an  hour,  though  by  furnishing  cause  for  its  return 
with  more  bitterness  than  ever  :  crowding  their  whole 
tiiTie  with  absurd  and  dangerous  diversions,  and  in- 
fected with  a  roge  for  pleasure  and  shew,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  will,  that  hath  taken  posses- 
sion of  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  to  a  degree  un- 
known before ;  and  in  many  fears  not,  in  some  - 
affects,  to  display  itself,  on  the  days  set  apart  foe  the 
worship  of  God,  nay  for  solemn  penitence  and  humi- 
liation ?  Do  we  not  see  almost  every  body  treating 
the  grossest  and  most  pernicious  immoralities,  of  what 
they  gently  style  the  gay  kind,  as  no  faults  at  all  in 
one  sex,  and  daily  approaching  nearer  towards  afford- 
ing them  open  countenance  in  the  other :  making  on 
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any  occasion  indeed  very  little  distinction,  though  it 
be  of  unspeakable  importance  to  make  a  great  one, 
between  good  people  and  bad ;  or,  to  say  the  truth, 
rather  inverting  than  laying  claim  to  the  Psalmist's 
character:  In  zvliose  eyea  a  vile  person  is  contemned ; 
but  he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord*.  Do  we 
not  see  them,  educating  their  children,  and  managing 
their  servants  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to  have  them 
wicked :  plainly  perceiving  them  to  be  miserable  in 
consequence  of  it;  perpetuall}'-  involving  themselves 
in  grievous  uneasinesses  and  difficulties  from  it,  and 
making  frequently  heavy  complaints  of  it ;  yet  never 
once  reflecting  to  purpose,  whence  it  comes,  or  what 
would  mend  it :  but  stupidly  acquiescing  in  what 
they  have  the  nearest  concern  to  prevent ;  and  take 
it  for  granted,  that  such  of  necessity  is  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  their  families,  from  one  generation  to 
another  ? 

And  if  these  fruits  have  sprung  in  private  life 
from  our  disdain  of  piety,  what  must  it  have  pro- 
duced in  public  ?  Just  what  we  were  to  expect  from 
a  number  of  such  creatures  put  together;  and  from 
the  fixed  decree  of  Providence,  that  thexj,  who  plough 
iniquity,  and  sow  wickedness,  shall  reap  the  sanie'\. 
Rulers  and  magistrates  having  permitted  the  autho- 
rity that  ordained  them,  to  sink,  have,  by  a  con- 
sequence, which  they  might  easih'  have  foreseen,  lost 
their  own  :  respect  to  every  kind  of  superiars  is  worn 
out ;  and,  next  to  the  laws  of  Heaven,  those  of  our 
country  are  regarded  least.  The  nature  of  things, 
and  the  word  of  God,  have  made  uprightness  and  in- 
dustry the  supports  of  society,  and  religion  the  sup- 
port of  them.  But  we  have  imagined  we  could  do 
better  than  this  :  we  have  been  laying  other  founda- 

*  Psal.  XV,  4.  t  Job  iv.  8. 
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tions,  and  bringing  these  into  utter  disesteem,  as  it 
were  by  consent  on  all  sides ;  till  they,  who  desire 
most  to  act  upon  principle,  find,  it  may  be  feared, 
scarce  any  remainder  of  principle  among  us,  left  to 
act  upon.    We  have  trusted  in  the  staff  of  a  broken 
reed,  lohereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  toiU  go  into  his  hand, 
and  pierce  it*.    We  have  forsaken  God,  the  fountain 
of  Living  xvaters,  and  hewed  us  oat  broken  cisterns,  that 
can  hold  no  ivater'\.    We  have  indeed  been  worse 
than  negligent,  we  have  been  jealous  of  religion; 
fearful,  that  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  all 
manner  of  evils  would  flow  from  it :  and  so,  without 
taking  the  least  care  to  guard  against  them,  or  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  that  communion,  in  which  they 
are  most  intimately  mixed  with  it,  piety  in  general 
hath  been  made  the  subject  of  invective  and  derision, 
till  we  are  at  present  immersed  in  profaneness  and 
profligateness ;  and,  as  extremes  beget  one  another, 
directly  in  the  road  to  be  over-run  after  a  while  by 
popery,  the  schools  of  which  are  multiplying  conti- 
nually in  our  streets.    We  have  thought  the  morals 
of  our  people  totally  undeserving  of  regard,  unless  it 
were  to  corrupt  them,  that  we  might  enjoy  tlie  public 
benefits  of  private  vices :  and  the  consequence  hath 
been,  to  say  of  others  no  more  than  hath  been  said, 
that  our  poor,  the  strength  and  riches  of  a  nation 
when  regulated  well,  arc  every  where  destroying 
themselves  and  their  posterity  by  their  intemperance 
and  promiscuous  lewdness ;  and  becoming,  in  the 
mean  time,  an  insupportable  burthen  by  their  idle- 
ness and  extravagance.    We  have  thouglit  that  nei- 
ther God  nor  man  were  to  restrain  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  liberty;  and  thus  we  have  plunged 
into  a  licentiousness,  that  hath  brought  upon  u& 
*  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  t  13. 
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many  of  the  inconveniences,  and  almost  all  the  dis- 
content, of  slavery. 

Nor  hath  the  Almighty  omitted  to  superadd, 
though  with  a  gentle  hand,  corrections  intirely  his 
own,  to  the  sufferings,  which  we  have  chosen  to  in- 
flict on  ourselves  by  means  of  tlie  stated  connections, 
which  he  hath  wisely  and  justly  established.  We 
had  long  been  possessed  of  the  blessing  of  peace, 
without  making  any  one  good  use  of  it :  and  he  hath 
permitted  a  war  to  come  upon  us,  of  which  we  fore- 
see neither  the  duration  nor  the  event.  "*  We  had  long 
enjoyed  healthy  and  plentiful  seasons,  without  ac- 
knowledging him  for  the  giver  of  them  :  and  we 
have  since  been  visited  with  sickness  in  all  our  bor- 
ders ;  and  such  dearth,  as  few,  if  any  of  us,  ever 
knew  before.  Our  heavens  have  been  made  as  brass, 
and  our  earth  as  iron* ;  and  we  would  not  understand 
it  to  be  a  chastisement :  the  former  and  the  latter 
rain  f  have  been  restored  to  us,  and  we  have  not 
owned  it  to  be  a  mercy.  Now,  if  lighter  and  shorter 
judgements  will  not  awaken  us,  heavier  and  longer 
must.  For  so  the  prophet  foretells  :  Lord,  ichen  thy 
hand  is  lifted  up,  they  ivill  not  see  :  but  they  shall  see^. 
And  how  much  greater  evils  God  may  yet  cause  us 
to  see,  lies  hid  in  the  treasures  of  his  own  foreknow- 
ledge. We  are  at  present  in  a  condition,  that  may, 
in  various  respects,  very  naturally  and  very  soon 
become  extrenjely  dreadful.  And  what  else  we  can 
do  to  better  our  prospect,  is  neither  easy  for  any  per- 
son to  discover,  nor  indeed  the  concern  of  every  per- 
'son  to  inquire :  but  there  is  one  thing,  which  alone 
of  itself  will  do  incredible  good;  and  every  thing  be- 
sides, very  little  without  it ;  which  we  all  have  in  our 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  23.  t  Deut.  xi.  I4.    Jer.  v.  34, 

J  Isa.  xxvi.  11. 
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power,  and  all  feel  to  be  our  duty.  Come,  and  let  us 
return  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  for  he  hath  torn,  and, 
he  will  heal  us :  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us 
up*. 

Both  particulars  and  nations,  which  fall  into  a  bad 
way,  are  strangely  unwilling,  for  the  most  part,  to 
understand  the  truth  of  their  own  case.  Such  was 
the  disposition  of  God's  ancient  people,  admirably 
described  by  the  prophet  Hosea  :  His  strength  is  de^ 
voured,  and  he  knoweth  it  not:  yea,  grey  hairs  are 
upon  him,  and  he  knoweth  it  not.  And  the  pride  of 
Israel  testijieth  to  his  face :  and  they  do  not  return  to 
the  Lord,  nor  seek  him,  for  all  this'\.  Nay,  when  the 
disease  is  much  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  persons 
will  be  asciibing  it  to  other  causes,  and  inventing 
other  cures,  than  the  right  one ;  putting  confidence 
in  schemes  unconnected  with  reforaiation,  and  per- 
haps mending  bad  with  worse.  But  to  these  the 
Almighty  himself  hath  expressly  denounced  :  Woe  to 
the  '  cbellious  children,  saith  the  Lord,  that  take  counsel^ 
but  not  of  me  ;  that  cover  icith  a  covering,  but  not ,  of 
my  Spirit ;  that  they  may  add  sin  to  sin  :  that  loill  not 
hear  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  zohich  say.  Cause  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before  7is.  Wherefore, 
thus  saith  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  Beca>tse  ye  despise 
this  word,  therefore  this  iniquity  shall  be  to  you  as  a 
breach  ready  to  fall,  swelling  out  in  a  high  zcall,  zvhose 
breaking  cometh  suddenhi  at  an  instant \.  Healing 
sores  in  a  palliative,  unsound  manner,  only  occasions 
their  bursting  out  again  with  more  threatening  symp- 
toms. If  therefore  we  would  truly  mend  our  case, 
we  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  We  have  been 
wicked,  and  we  must  repent.    We  have  despised 

*  Ho8.  vi.  1.  +  Hos.  vii.  9,  10.  %  Isa.  xxx.  1—13. 
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God,  and  we  must  Inimble  ourselves  under  his  mighty 
hand. 

But  then  what  shall  we  reckon  is  doing  so  ?  Is  it 
merely  appointing  or  observing  a  form  of  humiliation 
for  form's  sake  ?  Instead  of  appeasing  God,  we  shall 
not  so  much  as  deceive  men  by  this:  but  only  veil 
irreligion  with  transparent  hypocrisy.  Is  it  then 
being  affected  and  warmed  a  little,  at  the  time,  by 
what  we  say  or  hear  in  this  place ;  and  becoming, 
almost  immediately  after,  just  the  same  persons  that 
ive  were  before  ?  On  the  contrary,  these  transient  fits 
of  piety  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  very  discou- 
raging sign  :  O  EpJirainiy  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? 
O  Judaht  ivhat  shall  I  do  unto  thee  P  For  your  good' 
ness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it 
goeth  away^.  While  persons  reflect  not  at  all,  one 
knows  not  how  it  may  operate,  if  ever  they  come  to 
reflect.  But  when,  through  the  grace  of  God,  they 
have  actually  been  made  sensible  of  their  guilt  and 
their  danger,  and  yet  relapse  into  it ,  when  their 
convictions  have  been  renewed,  their  good  purposes 
repeated,  and  yet  all  suflered,  time  after  time,  to  fall 
back  into  nothing  :  what  can  be  expected,  but  that 
Heaven  will  at  last  abandon  those,  who  in  so  shame- 
ful a  manner  abandon  themselves  ?  Our  present 
business  therefore  is,  each  of  us  to  imprint  on  our 
minds  now  such  deep  sentiments,  as  may  influence 
us  ever  after,  that  devoutly  conforming  our  lives  and 
our  souls  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the  very  end  of  our 
being:  to  recollect  and  confess  before  him,  how 
grievously  and  how  long  both  we  in  particular,  and 
this  nation  in  general,  have  neglected  the  obedience 
we  owe  him  :  to  acknowledge,  that  we  are  altogether 

*  Hos.  vi.  4. 
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in  his  hands,  as  private  persons  and  as  a  people :  to 
consider  whatever  hath  befallen  us,  as  less  than  our 
iniquities  have  merited  ;  to  prepare  ourselves  with 
meek  resignation  for  whatever  more  he  may  please  to 
inflict  on  us:  yet  earnestly  petition  him,  that  what- 
ever becomes  of  our  temporal  concerns,  our  spirits 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus*  ;  and  that 
if  it  be  consistent  with  his  holiness  and  wisdom,  he 
would  spare  us  even  in  this  world,  iiot  for  our  righ- 
teousness, hut  his  own  great  mercies^,  in  Christ  our 
Redeemer,  for  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  true  religion  established  amongst  us; 
to  form  solemn  resolutions  against  every  sin,  against 
every  occasion  of  sin,  for  the  future  :  begging  at  the 
same  time  that  grace  of  our  Sanctifier,  which  alone 
can  make  them  effectual :  and  do  all  these  things  not 
only  in  profession,  as  matter  of  outward  decency, 
but  from  the  bottom  of  our  souls ;  not  only  with  a 
sudden  fervour,  excited  here  in  the  congregation, 
but  deliberately  at  home,  before  our  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret\. 

How  easy,  or  how  hard,  it  may  be  for  any  of  us  to 
bring  our  hearts  really  into  such  a  frame  as  this.  He 
only  knows,  who  knows  all  things.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
sort  of  language,  and  a  way  of  thinking,  to  which 
some  of  us  have  never  been  used,  and  which  others 
have  long  disused.  If  it  be,  we  have  so  much  the 
more  need  to  take  it  up  without  delay.  For  our 
Maker  and  our  Judge  is  intitled  to  the  most  lowly 
submissions  from  his  guilty  creatures :  and  there 
is  neither  any  meanness  in  making,  nor  any  greatness 
in  refusing,  them.  In  all  cases,  the  just  and  the  right 
is  the  worthy  and  the  honourable  behaviour.  But  in 
this,  above  all,  it  is  the  necessary  one  too.  Obstinacy 

*  1  Cor.  V.  5.  t  Dan;  ix.  18.  \  Matt.  vi.  6. 
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cannot  support  us :  dissimulation  will  not  conceal 
us :  it  is  God  we  are  concerned  with,  and  our  only 
resource  is  to  throw  ourselves  on  his  mercy.  The 
very  best  of  us  have  cause  to  lament  our  failings,  to 
reiterate  our  vows,  to  implore  his  forgiveness  and 
assistance,  yet  more  ardently  than  we  have  done. 
In  proportion  to  our  transgressions  and  deficiencies  ; 
our  self-abasement,  our  penitence,  our  supplications, 
our  efforts  of  amendment,  ought  to  increase.  And 
that  our  performance  of  these  obligations  will  be  fol- 
lowed, bad  as  our  state  is,  with  the  happiest  conse- 
quences, reason  affords  comfortable  hope,  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  expressly  declares,  and  the  text 
with  peculiar  strength  implies :  Humble  yourselves 
wider  the  yni^lity  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you 
in  due  time. 

But  I  must  not  now  enter  on  the  illustration  and 
proof  of  this  important  connection.  May  our  pre- 
sent humiliation  give  an  experimental  proof  of  it,  by 
effectually  inclining  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God*-, 
and  inducing  Him  to  direct  our  public  counsels  into 
the  way  of  national  prosperity,  and  our  private  con- 
duct into  that  of  eternal  blessedness. 

*  2  Cor.  V.  20. 
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(PREACHED  ON  A  GENERAL  FAST.) 
1  PET.  V.  6. 

HUMBLE  YOURSELVES  THEREFORE  UNDER  THE  MIGHTY  HAND 
OF  GOD,  THAT  HE  MAY  EXALT  YOU  IN  DUE  TIME. 

\  T  our  last  meeting  on  the  same  most  necessary 
occasion,  which  calls  us  together  now,  I  endea- 
voured to  lay  before  you,  from  these  words,  both  the 
general  duty  of  man's  zcalkifig  humbly  ivith  his  God*, 
and  the  particular  reasons,  which  we  of  this  nation 
have,  for  exercising  a  very  deep  humility  towards 
him,  as  we  have  been  particularly  guilty,  besides 
various  other  sins,  of  that  unspeakable  shocking  one, 
pride  against  him.  Too  many  amongst  us  have  dared 
to  treat  the  faith,  if  not  of  his  being,  yet  of  the  only 
thing  which  makes  it  valuable,  a  just  and  good  Pro- 
vidence, with  utter  contempt:  absurd  as  it  is,  that 
the  wise  and  powerful  Maker  of  the  world  should  not 
be  the  ruler  of  it,  and  that  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
should  not  reicard  every  one  according  to  his  LCorks-\. 
Much  greater  numbers,  if  they  do  not  deny  his 
moral  government,  yet  almost  intirely  disregard  it: 
attend  on  his  public  worship  but  seldom,  and  then 
visibly  as  matter  of  mere  external  decency ;  never 
condescend  to  pay  him  any  homage  in  private;  nor 
through  their  whole  behaviour  consider  him,  in  the 
*  Mic,  >i.  8.  +  Miitth.  xvi,  27; 
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least,  as,  what  they  profess  to  acknowledge  he  is,  the 
lawgiver,  the  inspector  and  judge,  of  their  lives  and 
hearts  :  but  securely  follow  passion,  appetite,  custom, 
fancy,  as  the  guide  of  their  conduct  and  openly 
ridi  those  that  do  otherwise ;  call  themselves 
Christians  perhaps,  but  are  totally  void  of  reverence 
for  every  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  is  above  their 
comprehension,  for  every  precept  that  contradicts 
their  inclination  ;  and  strangely  negligent  even  of 
natural  piety  and  social  virtue.  Larger  multitudes 
yet  imagine,  that  they  are  mighty  religious  persons, 
if  they  preserv^e  but  a  tolerable  regularity  in  the  out- 
ward acts  of  devotion,  justice,  and  temperance: 
though  not  proceeding  from  any  inward  principle  of 
love  and  duty  to  God,  not  accompanied  by  any 
sense  of  their  needing  his  pardon  through  the  blessed 
Jesus,  or  his  help  through  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  not  carried  on  to  an  uniform  habit 
either  of  obedience  or  resignation,  or  animated  by  the 
hopes  of  a  better  world.  Indeed  they  most  common- 
ly live,  and  often  die,  as  unconcerned  about  his 
future  disposal  of  them,  as  if  it  were  not  a  matter  of 
moment  at  all,  instead  of  being  the  only  real  one 
that  belongs  to  our  condition. 

But,  if  possible,  we  have  slighted  him  still  more, 
considered  as  a  people,  than  separately.  AVe  have 
enjoyed  the  greatest  national  blessings,  without  the 
least  national  thankfulness  for  them.  In  particular 
he  hath  blessed  us  with  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
several  obligations  incumbent  on  us :  and  we  have 
shewn  the  most  absolute  scorn  of  all  methods  for  pro- 
moting or  securing  the  practice  of  them,  even  ii^ 
those  points,  on  which  our  public  welfare  most  con- 
fessedly depends.  Nor  have  we  hitherto  received  the 
warnings,  or  even  the  corrections  of  the  Almighty^ 
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which  have  begun  to  overtake  us,  with  more  respect, 
than  his  mercies.  You  have  just  heard  the  case  of 
the  barren  fig-tree  read  in  the  Gospel  for  the  day : 
Behold,  these  three  years  I  come,  seeking  fruit,  and 
Jind  none  :  cut  it  down,  why  cumber eth  it  the  ground*} 
Brethren,  what  is  our  case  ?  The  present  is  the 
fifth  year  that  we  have  professed  to  observe  a  solemn 
fast,  on  account  of  our  sins  and  our  dangers,  without 
making  the  least  reformation  in  any  single  article. 
Nay,  we  have  continually  increased  in  neglect  of  re- 
ligion, in  gaiety  and  madness  for  pleasure  :  till  we 
are  come  to  pursue  our  diversions  openly  on  the  most 
sacred  day  of  the  week ;  and  some  (for,  in  every  in- 
stance, while  the  offence  is  renewed,  the  complaint 
must)  cannot  persuade  themselves  to  abstain  from 
them,  or  from  inviting  large  companies  of  others  to 
join  in  them,  even  on  these  anniversaries  of  peculiar 
humiliation. 

Such  outrages  on  piety  and  common  decency  as 
these,  must  when  repeated  after  notice  taken  of  them, 
and  warning  given  against  them,  which  hath  been 
faithfully  done  by  the  ministers  of  God's  word,  be 
deemed  premeditated  insults,  not  inadvertence  and 
forgetfulness.  Yet  forgetfulness  of  the  Most  High  can 
never  be  a  slight  offence:  and  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  strong  admonitions  to  remember  him,  which 
not  only  his  holy  word  and  our  consciences,  would 
we  hearken  to  them,  give  us  perpetually,  but  his 
Providence  also  hath  given  us  of  late.  The  natural 
consequences,  and  superadded  punishments  of  our 
disregard  to  him,  have  appeared  very  plainly  for 
some  time,  and  are  daily  becoming  more  visible  and 
sensible,  in  the  sins,  and  follies,  and  distresses  of  pri- 
vate life,  in  the  general  want  of  public  order  and 
*  Luke  xiii.  7.- 
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public  spirit,  in  burthens  and  uneasinesses ;  in 
threatenings  and  actual  attempts  from  abroad  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  liberty  we  have  abused,  and  the  reli- 
gion we  have  scorned  ;  atid  sink  us  down  into  the 
slavery,  and  superstition,  and  wretchedness,  that  we 
have  deserved  to  feel.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  storm 
hath  not  fallen  upon  us :  but  it  still  hangs  over  us 
more  heavily,  than  most  of  us  have  ever  known :  our 
efforts  to  dispel  it  have  succeeded  very  imperfectly : 
the  difficulty  of  renewing  those  efforts  must  be  aug- 
menting each  year  :  our  enemies  are  multiplied  in  a 
dreadful  manner :  and  what  assistance  we  may  ex- 
pect from  our  friends,  God  only  know  s.  One  thing, 
indeed,  mav  afford  some  consolation  to  us.  We 
have  manifested,  on  occasion  of  our  danger,  an  uni- 
versal zeal  for  that  establishment,  which  is  the  only 
human  means  of  preserving  us  from  it.  Had  we 
failed  in  our  loyalty,  we  had  completed  our  Avicked- 
ness :  and  should  any  temptation  hereafter  intice  or 
provoke  us  to  fail  in  it,  we  and  our  posterity  are  in- 
tirely  undone.  But  there  can  be  no  sure  dependence 
on  their  dutifulness  to  their  king,  who  are  undutifiil 
to  their  God :  or  on  their  attachment  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  society,  who  prefer  every  present  gra- 
tification to  their  own  everlastinjr  welfare.  Or  if 
there  could  ;  a  profane  and  wicked  people  will  never 
have  equal  spirit  in  defence  of  the  community,  for 
they  have  not  equal  motives  to  it,  with  a  pious  and 
virtuous  one.  Or  supposing  their  couroge  ever  so 
great:  their  wealth,  their  strength,  their  union,  their 
assiduity,  their  observance  of  rules,  their  mutual  con- 
fidence, will  be  less  :  and  those  vices,  which  have 
brought  us  already  so  far  on  our  way  towards  ruin, 
must  at  length,  if  we  persist  in  them,  bring  us  to  it, 
merely  by  producing  their  natural  effects. 
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JJut  could  we  have  hopes  of  escaping  these,  the 
honour  of  the  divine  government  is  concerned  not  to 
let  a  national  contempt  of  it  go  unpunished,  even  in 
this  world  :  and  all  reliance  on  human  wisdom  and 
power,  without  regard  to  God,  will  prove  in  the  end 
fatal  self-deceit.  JV/ieti  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his 
hand,  both  he  that  helpeth  shall  stumble,  and  he  that  is 
holpen  shall  fall  down  :  they  shall  all  fail  together*. 
The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  not  return,  till  he  haveper^ 
formed  the  thoughts  of  his  heart :  in  the  latter  days  ye 
shall  consider  it  perfectly^. 

But  surely  then  we  had  much  better  consider  it  in 
this  our  day'l  :  and,  as  another  text  awfully  exhorts, 
give  glory  to  the  Lord  our  God,  before  he  cause  dark- 
ness ;  and  zvhile  we  look  for  light,  he  turn  it  into  the 
shadow  of  death^.  Too  many,  of  all  ranks,  will  pro- 
bably slight  whatever  of  this  kind  is  said,  even  from 
Scripture  itself.  But  still  our  commission  is:  Son  of 
man,  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel;  to  a  re^ 
bellious  nation,  that  hath  rebelled  against  me,  they  and 
their  fathers  unto  this  very  day:  and  thou  shalt  say 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  thou  shalt  speak 
my  zvords  unto  Ihem,  ivhether  they  will  hear,  orichether 
they  will  forbear\\.  Men  in  power  and  high  stations 
more  especially,  and  they  who  aspire  to  them  no  less, 
have  always  been  disposed  to  look  with  great  disdain 
on  the  artless  and  unwelcome  directions,  which  reli- 
gion suggests  for  deliverance  from  danger.  They 
have  more  refined  contrivances,  on  which  they  rest ; 
and  scorn  the  plain  methods  of  reconciliation  to  God, 
and  trust  in  him,  through  our  blessed  Redeemer,  as 
fitted  only  for  the  populace  to  hearken  to.  But  the 
Scripture  hath  provided  an  alarming  denunciation 

*  Isa.  xxxi.  3.       t  Jer.  xxiii.  20.       %  Luke  xix;  42. 
§  Jer.  xiii.  l6.       ||  Ezek.  ii.  3,  4,  7. 
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against  them  in  particular.  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  scornful  meji,  that  ride  this  peojde  ivhich  is 
in  Jerusaie?n.  Because  ye  have  said.  We  have  made 
a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agree- 
ment; zvhen  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through, 
it  sliall  not  come  unto  us  ;  for  we  have  made  lies  our 
refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves  : 
therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  lay  i?i 
Zionfor  a  foujidation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation :  he  that  believeth, 
shall  not  make  haste  *.  Judgement  also  will  I  lay  to 
the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet ;  and  the 
hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and  the  zvafers 
shall  overfow  the  hiding  place.  And  your  covenant 
zvith  death  shall  be  disannidled,  and  your  agreement  with 
hell  shall  not  stand.  Now  therefore  be  ye  not  mock- 
ers, lest  your  bands  be  made  strong  f.  Another  sort 
of  persons,  extremely  apt  to  despise  the  thought  of 
reformation,  indeed  all  serious  thought  whatever,  are 
they  who  abandon  themselves  to  indolence  and  vo- 
luptuousness, and  the  study  of  luxurious  elegance 
and  delicacy.  But  for  these  likewise  there  is  in  the 
treasury  of  the  prophets  a  menace  in  store,  which 
contains,  alas!  much  too  exact  a  description  of  our 
own  times.  Wo  unto  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion, 
that  put  far  aivay  the  evil  day,  that  lie  upon  beds  of 
ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,  that 
eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  fock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the 
viidst  of  the  stall,  (the  luxury  of  the  table  had  then 
made  but  a  small  progress)  that  chant  to  the  sound  of 
the  viol,  and  inveiit  to  themselves  instruments  of  mu- 
sick,  that  drink  zvine  in  bozvls,  and  perfume  themselves 

*  Or,  be  ashamed.  See  Rom.  ix,  33.  x,  11. 
t  Isa.  xxviii.  U— 18,  22. 
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with  the  chief  perfumes*,  but  are  not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph.  Therefore  now  shall  they  go  cap- 
tive with  the  first  that  go  captive,  and  their  banquet 
shall  be  removed  f .  Others  again  are  by  no  means 
indifferent  about  the  storm,  wliich  they  see  gather- 
ing ;  but  have  no  beHef,  that  amendment,  or  any 
thing,  can  disperse  it :  and  therefore  will  take  no 
pains  in  what  they  conceive  will  produce  no  good. 
But  at  least  to  themselves  amendment  will  produce 
the  greatest  good :  and  resolutions  not  to  amend, 
will  bring,  both  upon  them  and  others,  more  certain 
and  speedy,  and  total  destruction ;  which  else,  after 
all,  may  perhaps  be  avoided.  For  hear  the  decla- 
ration of  God  in  this  case.  Nozv  therefore  speak  to 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
saying  :  Thus  saith  t  e  Lord,  Behold,  I  frame  evil 
against  you  ;  returji  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil 
way,  and  make  your  ivays  and  your  doings  good.  And 
they  said.  There  is  no  hope :  but  zve  will  walk  after 
our  own  devices,  and  zve  will  every  one  do  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  evil  heart.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Ask  ye  now  among  the  heathen,  zvho  hath  heard  such 
things.  I  zvill  scatter  them,  as  zvith  an  east  zvind,  be- 
fore  the  enemy :  I  zvill  shew  them  the  back,  and  not 
the  face,  in  the  day  of  their  calamity  \. 

So  that,  whether  it  be  confidence,  or  despair,  that 
hinders  reformation,  the  threatenings,  you  see,  are 
the  same.  And  the  full  execution  of  these  threat- 
enings, together  with  the  cause  of  it,  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles.    The  Loi  d  God  of  their 

*  In  our  translation  it  is,  Anoint  lliemselves  with  the  chief  oint- 
ments. But  this,  though  literal,  gives  a  different  idea  now  from 
what  it  did  then. 

t  Amos  vi.  1,  3—7.        •     X  Jer.  xviii.  11,  12,  13,  1". 
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fathers  sent  to  them  by  his  messengers,  because  he  had 
compassion  on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling-place. 
But  they  mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised 
his  zvords,  and  misused  his  prophets,  jintil  the  ivrath  of 
God  aldose  against  his  people,  till  there  was  no  remedy. 
Therefore  he  brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the  Chat' 
dees,  zoho  slew  their  young  7nen  zvith  the  sword  in  the 
house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  had  no  compassion  upon 
yomig  or  old :  he  gave  them  all  into  his  hand  *. 

How  near  we  have  approached  to  them  in  our 
guilt,  is  too  visible  :  how  easily  we  may  come  to  re- 
semble them  in  our  punishment,  is  not  less  so.  The 
hand  of  God  is  plainly  lifted  up  over  us :  the  only 
question  is,  Will  we  humble  ourselves  under  it,  or  will 
we  not  ?  Will  we  yet  acknowledge,  that  He  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  world,  and  obeying  him  the  only 
way  to  prosper  ?  Will  we  yet  seek  him,  while  he  may 
be  found  ■f;  confess  our  sins,  change  our  conduct, 
and  petition  for  his  mercy  ?  There  have  been  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  repentance  itself  would  not 
stop  the  course  of  temporal  punishments,  though  it 
will  always  prevent  eternal  ones:  in  which  God  hath 
said  to  his  prophets.  Pray  not  for  this  people  for  their 
good.  When  they  fast,  I  ivill  not  hear  their  cry ;  and 
zvhen  they  offer  an  oblation,  I  will  not  accept  them  : 
but  I  will  consume  then  by  the  sivord,  and  by  the  fa- 
mine, and  by  the  pestilence^.  Even  to  this  extremity 
we  may  reduce  ourselves:  but  that  we  are  already 
in  it,  no  way  appears.  The  general  rule  of  his  pro- 
vidence is,  J t  zv hat  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning 
a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and 
to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it .  if  that  nation,  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  zvill 

*  2  Chr,  xxxvi.  15,  l6",  \7.  \  Isa.  Iv.  6. 
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repent,  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them  *". 
And  it  ought  to  be  our  persuasion,  that  we  are  with- 
in the  rule.  Our  cause  is  unquestionably  good:  and 
though  we  have  been,  most  of  us,  lamentably  wicked, 
yet  through  his  grace  many  hav-e  preserved  their  in- 
tegrity ;  and  either  for  their  sake,  -or  his  mercies' 
sake,  we  stiH  enjoy  great  blessings.  He  hath  been 
far  from  forsaking  us,  to  the  degree  that  we  have  for- 
saken him  J  else  our  state  were  wretched  indeed  ; 
and  would  we  but  now  humble  ourselves  throughly 
nnder  his  mighti/  hand,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 
but  he  would  exalt  us  in  due  time. 

Whenever  he  calls  upon  us  to  use  the  instrument, 
he  surely  designs  us  to  attain  the  end,  .for  which  it 
was  formed.  Now  penitent  reformation  is  the  na- 
tural, as  well  as  tlie  appointed  instrument  for  exalt-' 
iug  both  particular  persons  and  communities.  Re- 
ligion works  indeed  by  terror  at  first,  and  lowers  the 
high  spirits  of  the  guilty :  but  only  to  raise  tbera 
again  on  solid  grounds,  instead  of  the  treacherous 
props  which  kept  them  up  before.  Without  it,  thei^e 
is  no  dignity  in  the  condition  of  man  :  and  how 
should  there  be  any  expected  in  liis  deportment  ?  If 
persons  either  believe  not  in  one,  who  sees  and  re- 
wards, or  cannot  hope  that  he  will  reward  good  to 
them :  if  all  that  they  promise  themselves  be  here, 
and  they  apprehend,  that  neither  annihilation  or  mi- 
sery awaits  them  hereafter ;  they  will  of  course  be 
many  of  them  dangerous  and  mischievous,  the  gene- 
rality of  them  base  and  vile,  attend  solely  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  fancies  and  their  senses,  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  they  die  f.  Or  if  any  sparks  of 
worth  do  remain,  unextinguished  by  such  a  mean 
way  of  thinking,  they  will  have  only  an  occasional 
*  Jer.  xviii.  J,  8.  +  1  Coi.  xv.  32. 
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and  partial  influence.  Or  could  it,  in  some  few,  be 
a  constant  and  uniform  one,  yet  they  will  be  very 
few :  and  the  body  of  a  people,  if  they  are  without 
conscience  towards  God,  will  be  without  honour  and 
probity  towards  men,  without  prudence  and  magna- 
nimity in  the  conduct  of  themselves,  profligate  and 
despicable  in  all  respects.  But  on  the  contrary,  true 
religion,  for  I  speak  not  of  superstitious  persuasions 
and  observances,  true  religion  places  men  above  sor- 
did interests,  low  pleasures,  and  worldly  anxieties  : 
teaches  them  to  dread  nothing,  but  offending  their 
Maker  ;  to  set  their  hearts  on  nothing,  but  pleasing 
him  ;  and  to  have  no  conception  of  pleasing  him  by 
any  other  means,  than  rational  piety  and  genuine 
virtue  :  it  excites  them  by  the  noblest  of  motives  to 
whatever  is  useful  and  estimable;  and  restrains  them 
by  the  strongest  terrors  from  whatever  is  bad  and 
hurtful:  obliges  them  to  right  behaviour  in  the  high- 
est prosperity,  and  supports  them  in  it  under  the 
heaviest  adversities:  inspires  men  with  the  most 
earnest  concern  for  doing  their  duty;  and  frees  them 
from  all  concern  about  the  consequences  of  it  in  this 
world,  by  presenting  to  their  view  the  endless  re- 
compences  of  a  better.  Such,  in  some  degree,  is  the 
influence  even  of  natural  religion  :  but  unspeakably 
more  powerful  will  that  be  found,  ivhereby  are  given 
unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that  by 
these  we  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  *. 

Then  farther,  the  sentiments,  which  thus  dignify 
every  one's  behaviour  singly,  must  have  the  same  in- 
fluence upon  all,  considered  as  forming  a  commun- 
ity. Public  welfare  will  never  be  consulted  as  it 
ought,  while  men  act  merely  on  separate  selfish  bot- 
toms :  nor  ever  fail  to  be  consulted,  when  a  well- 

•  2  Pet.  i,  4. 
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founded  faith  in  God  animates  their  zeal  for  general 
good.  Slights  and  provocations,  difficulties  and 
risques,  private  advantages,  and  party  or  personal- 
attachments,  mny  very  easily  sway  and  bias  all,  that 
act  from  temporal  motives  :  but  are  nothing  to  such 
as  act  from  this  ;  the  only  one  that  cannot  possijjiy 
be  at  any  time  overbalanced.  So  long  as  the  state 
of  affairs  is  calm  indeed,  government  may  go  on  very 
smoothly,  without  much  principle  in  those  who  are 
employed  by  it,  or  live  under  it :  perhaps  the  more 
smoothly  for  a  while,  in  some  cases,  the  less  prin- 
ciple there  is.  But  when  storms  rise,  as  after  such 
calms  they  will  rise,  then  is  the  time  to  see,  in  what 
the  real  strength  of  society  consists :  who  will  strug- 
gle, who  will  hazard,  who  will  be  faithful  to  the  last. 
They,  that  fear  God,  certainly  will  :  and  we  can 
have  no  certainty  (how  should  we  ?)  of  any  other. 
Amongst  the  truly  religious,  because  they  are  such, 
there  will  be  secure  and  mutual  trust,  faithful  oeco- 
nomy,  and  unwearied  application :  their  counsels 
will  be  steady,  their  undertakings  just,  their  exe- 
cution bold,  their  confidence  in  Heaven  strong,  and 
their  adherence  to  a  righteous  cause  unmoveable ! 
Seldom,  if  ever,  will  a  state,  which  proceeds  in  this 
manner,  fail  of  success.  And  were  they  to  fail  ever 
so  greatly,  nay,  to  be  overwhelmed  ever  so  infirely, 
they  would  fall  with  more  reputation  and  more  hap- 
piness, than  others  flourish.  But  there  is  always 
reason  for  better  hopes.  A  nation,  reverencing  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  will  be  reverenced  by  all 
around  them,  as  a  wise  and  understandins^  peopley 
which  hath  the  Lord  nigh  unto  them  *.  Their  friends 
will  know,  they  can  depend  on  them  :  their  enemies 
will  knowj  they  have  the  utmost  efforts  to  fear  from 
*  Dcut,  iv.  6,  7. 
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them:  both  will  know,  and  they  themselves  too, 
that  even  in  their  last  extremity,  Providence  may  be 
expected  to  fight  for  them.  Great  are  the  troubles 
of  tlie  righteous  :  but  the  Lord  delii\ereth  him  out  of 
them  all.  The  Lord  delivereth  the  souls  of  his  ser- 
vants :  and  the]/,  that  put  their  trust  in  him,  shall  not 
he  destitute  *. 

But  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  such  as  have 
long  been  sinners,  and  ar^  at  last  b:  conie  pen  tept, 
(the  former  is  certainly  our  case,  v.  oula  to  Goa  the 
latter  were  !)  if  relief  doth  not  appear  iniraediately, 
ought  to  wait  for  it  with  much  patience,  and  be  well 
satisfied  if  they  are  exalted  in  due  fine:  in  God's 
time,  not  their  own.  Wickedness  luins  nations  by 
degrees  :  reformation  may  restore  them  by  degrees. 
An  imperfect  reformation  will  be  likely  to  bring 
forth  but  imperfect  fruits.  And  the  completest  re- 
formation of  a  few  may  prove  insufficient  to  save  the 
whole.  Still  these  are  reasons,  only  why  all  should 
repent :  not  why  none  should,  unless  all  will,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  For  be  the  generality 
ever  so  incorrigible,  and  their  destruction  ever  so  ab- 
solutely decreed  on  that  account ;  there  is  encou- 
ragement enough,  notwithstanding,  for  those  who 
do  humble  themselves,  and  return  to  a  better  mind. 
Seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  meek  of  the  earth,  ivhich  have 
wrought  his  judgement.  It  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  anger  f.  At  least,  whatever 
such  may  suffer  in  common  with  others,  far  from 
being  a  mark  of  his  anger  towards  them,  will  contri- 
bute largely  to  improve  their  virtues,  and  increase 
their  future  reward.  So  that  in  every  event  they 
may  cast  all  their  care  on  God,  for  he  careth  for 
tJiejn  X'  Undoubtedly  they  will  feel  the  uneasiness, 
*  Psal.  xxiv,  20,  22.     f  Zcph.  ii.  3.     t  1  Pet.  v.  7- 
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which  human  nature  jnust  from  whatever  is  painful 
to  it:  and  in  particular,  a  tender  concern  for  multi- 
tudes, who  have  none  for  themselves.  But  still  they 
will  submit  with  composedness  and  reverent  appro- 
bation to  the  severest  sentences  of  Heaven  ;  and  re- 
flect with  joy,  that  their  chief  interest  is  safe,  though 
inferior  comforts  be  lost. 

Let  us  therefore  acquaint  ourselves  with  God,  and 
be  at  peace  *  :  for  he  ivill  keep  those  in  perfect  peace^ 
zohose  mind  is  stai/ed  on  him\.    Whoever  they  are, 
that,  sensible  of  their  offences  and  their  weakness, 
apply  for  the  pardon  obtained  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  grace  communicated  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit:  who, 
in  their  private  capacity,  honour  God,  study  to  be 
harmless  and  useful  amongst  men,  and  govern  them- 
selves by  the  rules  of  virtue;  who  also,  in  their  pub- 
lic capacity,  earnestly  pray  for  and  impartially  seek 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem  \,  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try, civil  and  religious ;  not  led  by  interest,  resent- 
ment, or  vanity,  but  having  at  heart  real  common 
good ;  and  in  their  whole  conduct  encourage  and 
restrain  themselves  as  the  case  requires,  by  the  faith 
of  a  future  recompence:  whatever  may  befall  the  so- 
ciety of  which  they  are  part,  it  shall  be  well  with 
them.    Whatever  else  they  may  undergo,  others  will 
have  nothing  to  reproach  them  with,  they  will  have 
nothing  to  reproach  their  own  souls  with;  and  in  the 
darkness  light  shall  arise  unto  them§.    All  such  per- 
sons therefore,  after  doing  conscientiously  what  is 
incumbent  on  them,  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be 
without  solicitude:  and  should  let  the  foundation  of 
their  peace  be  known  ;  that  all  around  them  may 
perceive,  how  vastly  preferable  the  consolations  of 

*  Job  xxii.  21.  t  Isa.  xxvi.  3. 

*  Psal.  cxxii.  6.  §  Psal.  cxii.  4. 
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religion  are  to  every  other  metliod  of  making  them- 
selves easy.  The  pious  man  doth  not  labour  to  quiet 
his  thoughts  by  obstinately  shutting  his  eyes,  or 
plunging  into  excesses,  or  takins:  off  his  attention 
by  amusements :  but  can  with  tranqnillity  look  to- 
wards the  evil  day,  and  see  it  coming :  wait  for  it, 
and  bear  his  share  of  it,  less  or  greater ;  being  as- 
sured, that  all  things  icork  together  for  his  good  *.  A 
very  different  state  from  theirs,  who  know  they  have 
deserved  the  judgements  of  God,  who  know  they 
have  contributed  to  bring  them  down  on  their  own 
and  others'  heads ;  who  have  nothing  to  cheer  them, 
when  the  clouds  gather  on  every  side  of  them  ;  no- 
thing to  direct  them,  when  the  blackest  tempest 
pours  upon  them,  but  the  n)omentary  glimmerings 
of  human  hope,  struck  out  by  their  own  imagina- 
tions ;  and  if  they  should  escape,  if  they  should  out- 
wardly prosper  again  for  the  present,  will  only  be 
tempted  by  it  to  treasure  up  to  themselves  hotter  u'raM 
against  the  day  of  icratJi^,  and  final  judgement. 
But  hear,  I  intreat  you,  howthe  word  of  God  ex- 
presses the  case  of  each  :  and  may  its  enlivening  ex- 
hortation to  the  former,  and  its  terrifying  admonition 
to  the  latter,  sink  deep  into  your  breasts.  IVho  is 
among  you,fearino  the  Lord,  that  zvalketh  in  darkness, 
and  hath  no  light  ?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God.  Behold,  ail  ye  that  kindle 
a  fire,  and  compass  yourselves  about  with  sparks  j  walk 
in  the  light  of  your, fire,  and  in  the  sparks  which  ye  have 
kindled  :  this  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand,  ye  shall  lie 
down  in  sorrowj^. 

*  Rom.  riii.  28.       +  Rom.ii.  5.       ;  Isa.  1.  10,  11. 
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(preached  on  occasion  of  the  rebellion 
in  scotland  in  1745.) 
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BE  OF  GOOD  COURAGE,  AND  LET  US  I'LAY  THE  MEN  FOR  OUR 
PEOPLE,  AMD  FOR  THE  CITIES  OF  OUR  GOD  :  AND  THE  LORD 
DO  THAT  WHICH  SEEMETH  HIM  GOOD. 

IV/TANY  of  you,  I  hope,  remember,  that  I  dis- 
coursed  to  you  upon  these  words,  a  year  and 
seven  months  ago*  :  when  God,  for  our  sins,  threaten- 
ed us  first,  with  what,  for  the  continuance  of  them, 
he  hath  at  length  permitted  to  fall  on  part  of  this 
land.  The  renewal,  and  nearer  approach,  of  the 
same  danger,  requires  a  more  earnest  inculcating  of 
the  same  exhortations.  For  perhaps  we  may  now 
lay  to  heart  the  things  we  did  not  then.  It  is  very 
true,  the  pulpit  ought  never  to  be  prophaned,  and  I 
trust  never  hath  or  sliall  by  me,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  party-interest;  or  intermeddle  with  any  points  of 
a  political  nature,  about  which  the  friends  of  their 
country,  that  think  at  all,  can  possibly  be  of  differ- 
ent opinions.  But  the  present  is  a  common  cause, 
affecting  every  one  of  us,  without  distinction,  in 
what  is  most  important  to  us:  and  God  forbid,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  either  unwill- 

*  February  26,  1743  4. 
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mg  or  afraid  to  speak,  when  his  providence  calls  on 
them  so  loudly,  to  lift  up  their  voice.  Should  the 
storm,  which  is  now  beating  on  many  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  be  dispersed  by  infinite  goodness  ever  so 
soon  and  so  intirel}^,  without  reaching  us;  it  may 
yet  be  of  unspeakable  use,  to  have  made  the  proper 
reflections  and  resolutions,  whilst  it  was  approaching 
towards  us.  And  should  the  Almighty  suffer  us  to 
feel  it,  as  we  have  well  deserved  ;  nothing,  but  think- 
ing and  behaving  rightly  under  his  judgements,  can 
give  us  hope  of  his  njercy  .to  moderate  and  shorten 
them. 

Naw  whatever  is  requisite  for  these  ends,  is  elenr- 
ly  comprehended  in  the  words  of  the  text:  which  bring 
naturally  to  our  thoughts  the  three  following  parti- 
culars. 

I.  The  interests  we  have  Bjt  stake.  Oiv people,  and 
the  cities  of  our  God. 

II.  The  spirit,  which  we  ought  to  show  in  defend- 
ing them.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the 
vien.  t  no  i'-' 

III.  'The  humble  dependance  on  Heav^en,  which 
we  ought  to  exercise  at  the  same  time.  And  the 
Lord  do  that  xvhich  seemeth  him  good. 

I.  The  interests  we  have  at  stake.  Our  people,  and 
the  cities  of  our  God :  in  other  words,  our  civil  rights, 
and  our  religion. 

The  defence  of  their  persons  and  possessions  against 
lawless  power,  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the 
means  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  were  the 
great  motives,  that  induced  men  to  submit  originally 
to  government.  And  every  particular  government  is 
good  or  bad,  as  it  answers  or  fails  of  answering  these 
purposes.  Now  in  our  own,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
our  liberties  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
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nation  upon  earth  :  we  enjoy  them  so  fully,  that  we 
abuse  them  beyond  example  :  and,  I  believe,  no  one 
person  amongst  us,  of  knowledge  and  consideration, 
doth  or  can  suspect  our  king  of  having  the  least 
design  to  infringe  any  branch  of  them.  The  private 
property  of  the  very  meanest  is  as  safe  from  the  vio- 
lence and  oppression  of  the  greatest,  as  good  laws 
and  an  impartial  execution  of  them  can  be  hoped  to 
make  it.  And  for  the  public  burthens  we  labour 
under,  we  have  laid  them  on  ourselves,  by  representa- 
tives of  our  own  choice,  for  uses,  which  we  and  our 
fathers,  very  justly  in  the  main,  thought  necessary: 
in  particular  for  the  most  important  use,  of  securing 
the  nation,  from  time  to  time,  against  the  mischief 
that  now  once  more  hangs  over  us :  which  if  we  at 
last  get  rid  of,  all  we  have  spent  is  well  laid  out  j  and 
if  we  submit  to,  all  is  thrown  away. 

Still,  there  maj^  doubtless  have  been  faults  com- 
mitted, in  relation  both  to  these  and  other  matters. 
But  then,  part  of  the  faults  commonly  charged  may 
be  imaginary  :  for  we  are  all  as  fallible,  as  those 
whom  we  blame;  and  few  of  us  in  so  good  a  situa- 
tion for  judging.  Part  may  be  of  small  consequence ; 
and  therefore  no  ground  for  any  great  resentment. 
Part  may  have  arisen  from  our  own  misconduct,  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  from  that  of  our  superiors. 
Part  again  may  have  proceeded  from  excusable 
mistakes  or  infirmities  of  theirs ;  for  which,  as  we 
need  allowance  in  ourselves,  we  should  make  allow- 
ance in  others :  especially  in  princes,  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  parents;  and  to  a  fit  degree,  in  those 
also  that  are  employed  by  them.  But  whencesoever 
apprehended  grievances  may  have  come,  we  have 
legal,  constitutional,  peaceable  means  for  redressing 
them  ;  with  uncontrolled  liberty  to  use  those  means. 
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if  we  will.  And  suppose  they  have  not  operated  so 
speedily,  or  so  elTectually,  as  we  may  wish  :  yet,  if 
force  may  be  used  instead  of  them,  upon  every  failure 
or  delay,  especially  when  caused  merely  by  differ- 
ence of  opinions  amongst  ourselves,  no  society  can 
ever  subsist.  And  if  we  are  too  corrupt  a  ptople  to 
expect  any  good  from  mutual  persuasion;  much  less 
can  we  expect  it  from  mutual  violence. 

Then  lastly,  as  for  our  religion  ;  the  least  valued,  I 
fear,  yet  infinitely  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  bless- 
ings ;  and  which  guards  and  fences  the  rest,  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  else  can :  our  religion,  I  say,  is 
undeniably  the  most  rational  and  worthy  of  God,  the 
most  humane  and  beneficial  to  men,  the  furthest  from 
being  either  tyrannical  or  burdensome,  the  freest 
from  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  gloominess  of  any 
in  the  world.  It  is  established  with  such  care,  that 
the  support  of  it  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  civil 
government :  yet  happily  with  such  moderation,  as  to 
bear  hard  on  none  who  dissent  from  it.  The  prac- 
tice of  it  indeed,  we  must  own,  hath  not  been  in- 
forced  on  its  professors,  so  generally  or  so  carefully 
as  it  ought,  either  by  the  authority  or  the  example 
of  those,  whose  duty  it  is.  Would  to  God  it  had ! 
God  grant  it  may !  But  still,  they  who  have  not 
duly  excited  men  to  piety,  have  not  restrained  them 
from  it:  and  every  one's  disregard  to  it  is  principally 
chargeable  on  himself  alone. 

This  I  apprehend  to  be  a  true  and  a  modest  account 
of  our  present  condition:  for  I  have  put  the  advan- 
tages of  it  at  the  lowest,  in  order  to  say  nothing  that 
can  be  disputed.  And  what  are  we  to  change  it  for, 
if  the  attempt,  now  making,  should  succeed  ?  In- 
deed what  have  we  to  expect  before  it  can  succeed, 
(for  every  one  must  be  convinced,  that  it  will  not  be 
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taiut'ly  submitted  to),  but  a  wide  and  horrid  view,  in 
proportion  as  it  makes  a  progress,  of  bloodshed  in  the 
field  and  out  of  it,  and  of  ravage  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
rude  and  uncivilized  people,  to  the  imminent  hazard 
of  every  thing,  and  every  person,  dear  to  us  ?  Judge- 
ments, which  this  island  hath  been  long  without  ex- 
periencing: but  how  long,  and  heavily  it  may  groan 
under  them  now,  unless  a  speedy  check  be  given  to 
this  rebellion,  God  only  knows.  For  a  conquering 
enemy,  had  he  the  will,  which  is  dreadful  to  trust  to, 
hath  often  not  the  power  of  restraining  the  desola- 
tions of  fire  and  sword,  when  once  they  are  begun. 

But  suppose  this  beginning  of  sorrows  over  :  what 
must  follow  ? 

With  regard  to  our  civil  concerns  :  how  large  num- 
bers are  there,  who  have  no  other  security  for  a  con- 
siderable part,  it  may  be  the  most,  or  the  whole  of 
their  property,  than  the  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ment now  in  being;  in  whose  hands  it  actually  is? 
And  should  that  government  fail :  as  it  cannot  be 
hoped,  tiiat  what  hath  been  lent  for  its  support,  and 
proved  one  of  its  main  supports,  will  be  regarded  very 
favourably  by  those  who  come  to  overturn  itj  how 
terrible  may  the  distresses  of  such  persons  be,  and 
how  much  farther  than  themselves  must  they  extend  ? 
To  all  their  domestics,  all  their  dependants,  all  that 
have  dealings  or  concerns  with  them.  What  multi- 
tudes are  there  again,  whose  fortunes  are  intirely,  or 
principally,  built  on  royal  grants,  judicial  determina- 
tions, or  acts  of  the  legislature,  made  within  the  last 
six  and  fifty  years  ?  which,  in  case  of  a  change,  will 
all  become  questionable,  as  done  by  incompetent 
authority,  and  lie  at  the  mercy  of  we  know  not  whom. 
The  person,  who  now  threatens  us,  comes  attended 
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with  a  large  and  an  indigent  train  of  followers/ 
collected  from  each  of  the  three  nations,  who  will 
think,  and  do  their  utmost  to  make  him  think,  that 
the  long  sufferings  of  many  of  them,  and  the  present 
dangerous  services  of  many  more,  can  never  here- 
warded  with  sufficient  bounty.  And  when  revenge, 
and  poverty,  and  avarice,  are  set  on  work  together, 
what  forfeitures  may  be  claimed,  what  misdemeanors 
and  treasons  charged,  in  a  nation,  v/hich  will  be  look- 
ed on  as  the  whole  of  it  involved  in  treason,  for  so 
many  years  past  j  or  how  unfairly  the  plainest  laws 
in  our  favour  may  be  interpreted  to  admit  of  such 
attempts,  or  even  wrested  to  serve  them  ;  which  of  us 
all  can  so  much  as  guess,  or  who  can  be  assured  of 
his  own  safety  ? 

But  besides  these  hazards  to  the  properties  and  the 
lives  of  particular  persons,  in  what  state  will  the  com- 
merce and  possessions  of  the  nation  be  ?  Think, 
what  innumerable  debts  the  pretender  to  his  majesty 
crown  must  needs  have  contracted  in  so  long  a  space, 
during  which  he  hath  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  sub- 
sist on :  think,  what  immense  sums  foreign  princes 
may  charge  on  account  of  most  expensive  wars, 
which  they  may  plead  were  begun  or  carried  on  for 
his  service  :  and  how  dreadfully  this  nation  may  be 
exhausted,  to  satisfy  but  a  small  part  of  these  de- 
mands :  for  which  it  will  make  no  amends,  to  anni- 
hilate the  present  incumbrances  on  our  public  reve- 
nues, by  a  ruinous  breach  of  the  public  faith.  Think 
also,  once  more,  what  fatal  concessions  the  powers 
who  support  the  present  invasion,  and  who  will  be 
wanted  for  a  continual  support,  even  were  it  to  suc- 
ceed ;  what  fatal  concessions  they  will  assuredly  re- 
quire in  return,  of  places  on  which  our  trade  depends. 
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of  indulgences  in  trade  to  themselves,  of  restrictions 
upon  US;  which  will  reduce  us  to  a  condition  impo- 
tent, precarious,  and  despicable. 

1  say  not  this,  or  any  thing,  to  raise  in  you  a  spirit 
of  unchristian  bitterness,  either  against  the  ignorant 
wretches  that  have  been  deluded  into  this  rebellion, 
or  even  against  their  leaders.  Let  them  be  judged  of 
with  all  the  charity,  let  them  be  treated  with  all  the 
mercy,  which  their  case  will  possibly  allow :  only  let 
us  see  the  mischief,  that  their  success  would  bring  on 
us,  and  exert  ourselves  accordingly  to  prevent  it. 

But  were  we  ever  so  safe  in  other  respects :  what 
security  can  we  have  with  respect  to  our  happy,  en- 
vied, legal  constitution;  when  that  power  of  sus- 
pending and  dispensing  with  laws,  and  levying 
money  without  law,  which  lays  every  provision,  that 
can  be  made  in  favour  of  the  subject,  wholly  at  the 
sovereign's  feet;  and  yet  was  not  only  claimed,  but 
exercised  immediately  before  the  Revolution,  should 
come  of  course  to  be  established  as  a  just  prerogative, 
by  what  will  be  called  a  Restoration  ?  The  rights, 
that  we  have  enjoyed  as  indisputably  our  own,  from 
that  time  to  this,  may  then  be  accounted  seditious 
and  treasonable  pretences ;  and  every  expression  of 
fondness  for  any  remain  of  liberty,  be  deemed  a  step 
towards  rebellion :  as  indeed  it  will  be  tnought  but 
natural,  to  suspect  and  stifle  the  least  breathing  of 
that  spirit  which  once  delivered  us,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent another  change.  Efforts  notwithstanding  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  made  towards  one  :  how  bloody 
and  how  fatal,  who  can  tell  ?  The  apprehension  of 
these  efforts  will  be  a  much  stronger  plea,  than  in  the 
late  king  James's  time,  for  keeping  up  a  chargeable 
and  dangerous  standing  force,  perhaps  a  foreign  one. 
The  dread  of  that  force  will  intimidate  some;  and 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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the  principle  of  turning  to  their  own  advantage  what 
they  cannot  help,  will  intice  others,  to  go  every 
length  of  compliance  that  they  are  required.  And  a 
prince,  coming  in  on  the  bottom  of  right  hereditary 
and  indefeasible,  will  think  he  hath  the  clearest  title 
to  absolute  power.  His  partizans,  even  whilst  he  is 
out  of  possession,  have  openly  avowed  that  he  hath  : 
and  what  can  be  expected  then,  if  he  should  get  into 
it !  The  mere  exercise  of  such  a  power  very  probably 
will  not  satisfy  ;  but  declarations  and  oaths  be  in- 
vented for  the  acknowledgement  and  support  of  it  j 
which,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us,  either  to  make 
with  innocence,  or  to  refuse  with  safety. 

Then  for  the  state  of  our  religion  :  no  one  instance 
can  be  given,  that  Popery  ever  spared  Protestantism 
for  any  continuance,  after  it  was  able  safely  to  op- 
press it.  But  least  of  all  will  favour  be  shewn  here, 
longer  than  necessity  obliges.  For,  to  whatever  ten- 
derness many  of  that  communion  may  be  inclined ; 
as,  no  doubt,  there  are  numbers  amongst  them  of 
mild  and  worthy  persons :  yet  the  uncharitable  part 
will  assuredly  prevail,  as  they  always  have  done 
every  where ;  and  falsely  imputing  to  our  religion 
that  pretended  disloyalty,  which  proceeded  only  from 
their  illegal  attempts  to  overturn  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, will  not  fail  to  argue,  that  the  same  cause  must 
produce  again  the  same  effect,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  permitted  to  subsist.  Think  then,  all  that 
love  the  Church  of  England,  all  that  believe  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  to  be  the  truth  of  Christ, 
what  a  condition  it  will  be,  either  to  profess  and 
practise  the  falsehoods  and  impieties,  of  which  you 
are  so  thoroughly  convinced,  or  to  be  driven  from 
this,  and  every  other  place  of  God's  public  worship, 
into  corners ;  nay,  in  a  while,  to  be  dragged  out 
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thence  also,  and  sacrificed  to  that  mother  of  abomina- 
tions, which  hath  so  long  been  drunken  witli  the  blood 
of  the  saints*. 

And  let  even  them  who  are  indifferent,  or  doubters, 
or  unbelievers  in  religion,  reflect  on  this  at  least : 
that,  as  they  are  always  inveighing  against  supersti- 
tion, so  the  church  of  Rome  is  over-run  with  it  to  the 
highest  degree  possible:  and,  as  they  are  always  ex- 
claiming against  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  eccle- 
siastics ;  so  the  wealth  and  the  power,  the  pride  and 
the  tyranny  of  popery,  are  unspeakably  the  greatest, 
that  ever  the  world  knew.  And  if  they  will  notwith- 
standing go  at  present  upon  their  favourite  maxim, 
that  all  religions  are  the  same,  it  will  be  a  just  judge- 
ment of  God  to  make  them  feel  the  difference. 

But  to  these  things  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
most  solemn  obligations  have  unquestionably  been 
entered  into,  by  him  who  claims  the  crown,  for  our 
intire  security,  both  in  church  and  state.  Nor  indeed 
could  any  thing  seem  in  speculation  more  likely: 
because  nothing  is  more  apparently  requisite  in  all 
common  policy.  And  yet,  surprising  as  it  is,  no  one 
clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  the  Pretender  at  the  time  of  the  last  rebellion : 
nor  can  I  hear  of  any  made  by  him  at  present. 
And  I  beg  you  to  consider,  if  he  will  not  promise 
plainly  now,  what  will  he  do  afterwards  ?  For  as  to 
any  good  words,  given  by  another  in  his  name,  what 
can  be  easier  for  him,  than  to  disavow  them,  as 
going  beyond  the  commission  which  he  granted  ? 
But  suppose  the  strongest  assurances  given  by  him- 
self: were  they  not  given  by  the  bloody  queen 
Mary  to  her  protestant  subjects,  who  had  fully  me- 
rited them  by  their  zeal  for  raising  her  to  the  throne? 

*  Rev.  xvii.  5,  6. 
Z  2 
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And  did  she  not  persecute  them  immediately,  and 
burn  them  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ?  Were 
they  not  given  by  the  late  king  James?  And  had  he 
not  strong  motives  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  conscience, 
to  keep  them  ?  And  yet  did  he  keep  them  for  the 
smallest  part  of  four  years  ?  How  can  we  then  flatter 
ourselves,  that  any  one,  who  claims  under  him,  wilt 
be  at  all  more  favourable  to  that  religion,  and  those 
liberties,  which  have  been  all  this  time  the  capital 
enemies  to  his  pretensions  ?   The  most  formal  decla- 
rations, that  he  can  make,  have  been  over  and  over, 
and  long  since  the  Revolution,  declared  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  see  of  Rome  "  utterly  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning,  whenever  they  are  prejudicial,  in 
"  any  manner,  and  the  least  degree''  (I  use  the  very 
words  of  pope  Clement  XI.  in  the  very  case  of  stipu- 
lations made  in  favour  of  protestants)   "  to  the 
"  CathoHc  faith,  the  salvation  of  souls,  or  to  any 
*'  rights  of  the  church  whatsoever ;  even  though 
"  such  engagements  have  been  often  ratified,  and 
confirmed  by  oath*."    Let  therefore  the  Pretender 
to  tlie  crown  make  promises  ever  so  full  and  expres- 
sive, let  his  natural  dispositions  to  keep  them  be  ever 
so  favourable;  yet,  as  he  professes  subjection  of  con- 
science to  the  pope's  determinations,  under  whose 
eye  he  hath  long  resided,  in  whose  dominions  his 
son,  who  hath  now  invaded  us,  was  born  and  edu- 
cated, and  by  whose  bounty  they  have  both  been 
all  along  supported ;  he  cannot  refuse  to  break  any 
ties,  which  shall  be  declared  sinful  by  his  infallible 
guide  ;  who  may  purposely  have  connived  at  his  en- 
gaging in  them,  in  order  to  his  breaking  them  at  a 
proper  time.    But  if  he  were  to  refuse  it ;  can  we 

*  Clem.  XI.  Pont.  Max.  Epist.  &  Brevia,  fol.  Romas,  1724.  torn, 
li.  p.  179- 
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imagine,  that  all  his  successors  too  will  be  so  obsti- 
nately undutiful,  as  to  spare  a  religion  which  they 
mortally  hate,  when  they  believe  extirpating  it  will 
intitle  them  to  heaven,  and  atone  for  all  the  sins  of  a 
wicked  life  ? 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  popery  hath  appeared 
milder  of  late,  than  in  former  ages.  Yet  even  our 
days  have  known  the  executions  of  Thorn,  and  the 
banishments  of  Saltzburgh  :  and  France,  this  very 
year,  hath  been  persecuting  and  murdering  our  pro- 
testant  brethren  for  tiie  profession  of  their  faith.  Nor 
hath  the  church  of  Rome  ever  given  up  any  one  of 
the  claims,  which  it  may  have  forborne  to  exercise: 
and  should  it  once  regain  so  much  of  its  ancient 
power,  as  would  necessarily  follow  from  prevailing 
here,  it  would  soon  resume  its  ancient  fierceness  in 
proportion. 

Shall  we  persuade  ourselves  then,  that  fear  will 
restrain  a  popish  prince  from  attempting  to  overturn 
our  religion  and  laws  ?  But  what  if  his  greatest  fear 
should  be  that  of  damnation  for  not  attempting  it  ? 
which  was  the  known  case  of  king  James,  and  may 
be  that  of  others  after  him.  Or  what  if  it  should  be 
held  the  safest  wa}^,  in  a  political  view,  to  make 
thorough  work  at  once,  by  the  assistance  of  foreigners, 
now  preparing  to  invade  us  ? 

Still  it  may  be  said,  that  whoever  becomes  our 
king,  will  at  least,  for  his  own  interest,  be  careful  of 
the  trade  and  power  of  the  nation.  But  how  can  he, 
if  he  would ;  when  he  must  undoubtedly  have  pro- 
mised the  contrary  to  foreign  powers  already  ?  And 
if  he  is  capable  of  deceiving  them,  how  shall  we 
trust  him  ?  But  supposing  he  hath  promised  them 
nothing  :  yet,  if  he  prevails  by  their  help,  what  can 
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he  be  else,  than  a  deputy  and  a  viceroy,  subject  to 
the  commands  of  our  most  formidable  adversaries? 

This  consideration  ought  in  reason  to  alarm  even 
those  who  wish  well  to  his  cause,  even  those  who 
profess  his  religion  ;  and  make  them  utter  enemies  to 
his  coming  in  such  a  manner,  however  desirous  they 
may  be  of  his  coming  otherwise.  For  can  we,  or 
can  they,  make  terms  with  the  power  of  France, 
when  we  have  once  given  it  a  footing  in  the  heart  of 
our  country ;  or  hope,  that  any  terms,  which  are 
made,  will  ever  be  observed  ?  Will  that  most  ambi- 
tious and  perfidious  crown  lose  such  an  opportunity 
of  weakening  us  by  our  own  strength,  making  us  de- 
pendent on  itself  for  ever,  and  tools  to  enslave  the 
rest  of  Europe  ?  Will  it  not  treat  both  us,  and  the 
king  it  sets  over  us,  as  the  tyrant  of  Babylon  did  the 
prince,  whom  h"e  gave  to  the  Jews  ?  He  hath  made  a 
covenant  with  him,  and  taken  an  oath  of  him  j  he  hath 
takeji  also  the  mighty  of  the  land;  that  the  kingdom 
might  be  base,  that  it  might  not  lift  up  itself ;  but  that 
hy  the  keeping  of  his  covenant  it  might  stand*. 

Such  then  being  the  view  of  our  dangers,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider, 

II.  The  spirit,  with  which  we  ought  to  defend  our- 
selves against  them.  Let  us  be  of  good  courage,  and 
play  the  men.  These  words  may  seem  to  express  the 
duty  of  the  soldiery  alone.  And,  without  question, 
they  express  that  peculiarly :  and,  joined  with  the 
following  ones,  clearly  shew,  that  a  strong  sense  of 
religion,  and  a  virtuous  concern  for  the  common 
welfare,  are  the  two  principles,  that  will  give  mili- 
tary persons  bravery  and  success ;  as  they  did  to 
those,  whose  history  the  text  relates.    But  still  the 

*  Ezek.  xvii,  13,  14. 
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more  literal  translation  is.  Be  strong,  and  let  us 
strengthen  one  another  *.  In  this  sense  thev  concern 
us  all :  this  therefore  I  shall  follow. 

And  if  ever  cause  required  exerting  and  joining  all 
the  strength,  and  all  the  courage  we  have,  this  is  that 
cause.  For  the  attack  is  made  by  our  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic  at  once,  on  every  thing  dear  to 
us,  civil  and  sacred  :  and  conscience  towards  God,  as 
well  as  private  interest  and  public  good,  demands 
our  utmost  zeal  in  such  a  contest. 

The  plea,  which  some  would  use  to  check  this  ar- 
dour, as  if  the  government  we  live  under  ought  not 
to  be  supported,  because  the  late  king  James  and 
his  son  were  set  aside  by  the  people,  is  absolutely 
groundless.  For  indeed  king  James  set  himself 
aside;  abandoned  the  government  wilfully,  rather 
than  administer  it  according  to  law  :  and  by  so  doing, 
left  the  nation  at  liberty,  or  rather  under  necessity,  to 
provide  for  itself  in  the  manner  it  did  ;  especially  as 
he  carried  away  the  person,  whom  he  called  his  son, 
along  with  him.  And  had  he  not  been  carried 
away ;  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  generally  and 
strongly  suspected,  that  he  was  not  the  queen's  child: 
and  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  only  fit 
judges  of  a  doubtful  succession,  fixed  it  without 
taking  notice  of  him.  But  had  none  of  these  things 
been  so;  that  unhappy  king,  seduced  by  Romish 
bigots,  had  invaded,  with  a  high  hand,  the  religious 
and  civil  rights  of  his  people :  instead  of  giving  the 
least  hope  of  amendment,  he  was  going  on  with 
rapidity  to  the  utter  destruction  of  both.  And  sub- 
jects were  not  made  for  princes,  to  be  treated  as  their 
absolute  property,  and  descend  from  one  to  another 
like  cattle,  let  them  be  used  as  they  will  :  but  princes 
*  See  Gen.  xxv.  22.  xli.  2.    2  Kijigs  xiv,  8,  U, 
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were  made  for  their  subjects  to  govern  them  legally, 
and  seek  their  good.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  one, 
is  the  right  of  the  other  :  and  where  there  is  a  right, 
there  ought  to  be  g,  remedy.  Common  remedies  are 
ever  to  be  used  in  common  cases:  and  if  they  are 
insufficient,  single  persons  ought  to  bear  every  thing  ; 
and  nations,  every  thing  that  can  be  borne  without 
destruction  ;  rather  than  break  the  public  peace,  and 
established  order  of  government.  But  in  extreme, 
imminent,  universal  dangers,  methods  of  the  last  re- 
sort, if  necessary  and  likely  to  succeed,  are  fully 
warranted ;  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  by  our  ori- 
ginal constitution,  by  ancient  practice  upon  it,  and 
royal  recognitions  of  it. 

The  Scripture  indeed  commands  what  reason  itself 
doth:  subjection  to  the  supreme  powers. — But  how 
many  other  commands  are  there,  which  confessedl}^ 
admit  of  proper  exceptions  ?  And  were  this  to  admit 
of  none,  yet  the  Scripture  doth  not  determine,  in 
whose  hands  the  supreme  power  is  lodged.  And 
where  it  is  divided,  as  it  is  with  us,  between  the 
king  and  his  great  council,  by  whose  joint  authority 
every  statute  is  expressed  to  be  made  :  he,  who  re- 
fuses to  stand  to  that  division,  as  the  late  king  James 
did  openly,  both  by  word  and  deed,  renounces  the 
authority  that  belonged  to  him  under  it ;  and  other 
authority  he  hath  none.  Or  suppose  even  this  doubt- 
ful ;  the  Scripture  requires  subjection  :  but  to  whom  ? 
To  the  powers  that  be,  the  actual,  visible  governments 
of  every  country.  These  it  declares  are  ordained  of 
God;  and  that  they  zvho  resist  shall  receive  damna- 
tion*. Not  the  least  hint  given,  of  inquiring  into  the 
justice  of  an  establishment  in  its  first  rise  long  ago  :  a 
thing  which  few  subjects  can  do,  and  perhaps  few 
*  Rom,  xiii.  1,  2. 
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governments  can  bear.  Not  the  slightest  intimation, 
of  a;lhering  for  ever  to  the  family  of  an  abdicated 
prince,  and  going  on,  age  after  age,  to  ascribe  the 
sovereign  authority  over  a  nation,  to  a  person  that 
hath  no  means  of  exercising  any  one  act  of  authority. 
The  necessities  of  mankind  render  it  absurd :  the 
practice  and  the  notions  of  mankind  have  always 
been  contrary  to  it.  Heathens,  Jews,  Christians, 
Papists,  Protestants,  all  the  world  have  agreed  in  the 
point  with  universal  consent;  excepting  a  small 
handful  of  men  in  this  one  age  and  nation :  persons 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  highly  to  be  esteemed, 
while  they  submit  peace.tbly  to  inconveniences  for 
conscience  sake;  but  surely  guilty  of  as  indefensible 
a  singularity,  as  ever  was. 

There  may  indeed  often  be  a  doubt,  and  sometimes 
it  may  last  a  good  while,  which  are  the  powers  that 
be :  whether  a  government  is  yet  to  be  considered  as 
established,  or  not.  But  in  our  own  case,  if  a  dura- 
tion of  so  many  years,  and  the  peaceable  succession 
of  so  many  princes,  and  the  repeated  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  whole  people  of  these  kingdoms,  and  of 
all  the  sovereigns  and  nations  of  the  earth,  do  not 
make  it  a  clear  point,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme 
authority  of  this  country  long  hath  been,  and  actually 
now  is:  nothing  of  such  a  nature  can  ever  be  clear 
at  all.  Very  few  of  us  have  either  known,  or  lived 
under,  any  other  government:  we  have  all  of  us 
claimed,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  this  :  we  have 
acted  in  pursuance  of  its  authority ;  we  have  prayed 
continually  for  its  preservation;  we  have  many  of  us 
bound  our  souls  by  solemn  oaths,  and  some  of  us  by 
repeated  ones,  to  maintain  it:  in  so  doing,  we  main- 
tain at  the  same  time,  every  thing  that  is  valuable  to 
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us  and  our  posterity :  and  there  cannot  be  a  firmer 
tie  upon  us,  than  these  things  together :  nor  more 
abandoned  wickedness,  than  to  break  through  it. 

Strengthened  thus  then  within  ourselves,  let  us 
proceed  to  strengthen  one  another.  God  knows,  in- 
stead of  this,  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  weaken 
one  another,  by  separate  interests  and  views,  animo- 
sities and  resentments,  unkind  suspicions,  and  unjust 
imputations.  What  party  or  sort  of  men  hath  been 
most  to  blame  in  this  respect,  were  it  ever  so  easy  to 
say,  would  be  very  unfit :  when  the  plain  concern  is, 
not  to  accuse  and  recriminate,  but  all  to  unite  in 
what  affects  all  so  nearly.  They  therefore,  who  have 
hitherto  thought  the  danger  of  such  an  attempt  small, 
let  them  now  shew  they  were  far  from  wishing  it 
greater.  They  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  par- 
ticular measures  of  government,  let  them  now  give 
proof,  that  they  were  not  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment itself:  and  if  possibly  in  any  thing  they  may 
have  opposed  too  far,  take  this  fittest  opportunity  of 
making  amends.  This  will  demonstrate  the  upright- 
ness of  their  intentions,  give  weight  to  their  senti- 
ments on  other  matters,  and  pull  down  the  false 
hopes,  that  our  enemies  have  founded  on  our  domes- 
tic disputes.  But  then,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  zeal 
of  any  for  the  present  establishment,  hath  tempted 
them  to  judge  too  hardly  concerning  the  affection  of 
others  towards  it,  they  ought  now  candidly  to  ac- 
knowledge their  error :  embrace  those  as  true  friends, 
who  approve  themselves  to  be  such  in  the  day  of  trial ; 
and  remember  for  the  future,  that  strength  is  attain- 
ed, not  by  division,  but  by  union.  Indeed  we 
should  all  remember,  instead  of  aggravating  what  our 
opposers  have  done  amiss,  to  reflect  seriously  what 
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we  and  our  friends  have  been  faulty  in :  and  perhaps 
we  should  most  of  us  find,  it  hath  been  a  great  deal 
too  much. 

But  it  is  not  mutual  good  temper  alone,  that  our 
case  requires;  but  mutual  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment, to  be  given  with  spirit  by  each  of  us,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  and  the  nature  of  his  station,  to  all 
around  him  :  by  ranking  ourselves  openly  on  the  side 
we  are  of ;  joining  our  counsels,  contributing  our 
money,  hazarding  our  persons,  if  need  require  it;  by 
instructing,  undeceiving,  exciting,  fortifying,  as 
many  others  as  we  can.  That  part  would  be  indif- 
ferent, part  timorous,  and  all  resist  weakly,  was  the 
great  thing  that  the  adversaries  of  the  government 
promised  themselves,  and  its  friends  were  apprehen- 
sive of.  God  be  thanked,  both  of  them  in  some  de- 
gree have  seen  their  mistake.  Let  us  go  on  to  com- 
plete the  conviction,  by  a  daily  increase  of  resolute 
activity.  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm 
the  feeble  kiiees  :  say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  hearty 
Be  strong,  fear  not*. 

One  thing  more,  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head, 
is,  that  if  the  present  endeavour  to  ruin  us  should  in- 
crease, though  it  were  considerably,  the  public  ex- 
pence  necessary  to  defend  us,  we  are  surely  neither 
to  wonder,  nor  to  murmur  at  it ;  but  bear  with  cheer- 
fulness what  may  be  inconvenient,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  must  be  ruinous  ;  and  consider  well,  that  were 
this  design  to  take  place,  we  should  probably  pay 
much  more  to  foreigners,  as  a  reward  for  enslaving 
us,  than  now  to  our  own  governors,  as  the  means  of 
keeping  us  free. 

But  human  means  alone,  human  prudence  and 
strength,  be  it  ever  so  great,  is  no  sufficient  ground 
*  Isa.  XXXV,  3,  4. 
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of  confidence.  Yov  /he  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will*.  We 
must  never  forget  therefore, 

III.  An  humble  dependance  on  Heaven  for  the 
event  of  all.  And  the  Lord  do  that  xvhich  seemeth  him 
good. 

What  it  will  seem  good  to  him  to  do  with  us,  vi^hen 
we  consider  our  national  wickedness  and  ingratitude 
to  him,  it  must  be  acknowledged  we  have  great  cause 
to  fear.  He  hath  blessed  these  nations  beyond  most, 
if  not  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  and  we  have  turn- 
ed all  his  blessings  into  occasions  of  sin.  He  hath 
given  us  wealth  :  and  we  have  applied  it  to  the  wick- 
ed purposes  of  dissoluteness  and  luxury.  He  hath 
given  us  liberty  :  and  we  have  abused  it  to  the  bitter- 
est hatred,  and  the  grossest  licentiousness.  He  hath 
given  us  true  religion  :  and  we  have  slighted  and 
scorned  it ;  cast  off  the  worship  of  God,  received  the 
mercies  of  his  providence  without  thankfulness,  and 
the  threatenings  of  it  without  humility  :  nay,  ridiculed 
the  obligations  even  of  probity  and  moral  virtue,  till 
we  have  scarce  principle  enough  left  to  be  concerned 
for  any  thing,  but  present  pleasure  and  present  inter- 
est. Our  abhorrence  of  popery  is  gone :  our  zeal 
against  slavery  is  degenerated  into  faction  :  our  zeal 
for  the  government,  into  private  selfishness.  W^e 
daily  accuse  one  another  of  these  things  :  we  never 
think  of  reforming  ourselves.  And  what  can  be,  in 
a  rational  view,  the  probable  consequence,  in  a  reli- 
gious one  the  just  punishment,  of  such  behaviour, 
but  that  which  the  divine  wisdom  has  so  clearly  fore- 
told ?  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not 
chiise  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  they  would  none  of  my 
counsel,  and  despised  my  reproof :  therefore  shall  they 
*  Dan.  iv.  17. 
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eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with 
their  ozvn  devices*. 

It  is  by  slow  and  silent,  but  it  is  by  effectual  me- 
thods, that  God  shews  himself  the  governor  of  the 
world.  Princes,  that  neglect  to  support  his  authority, 
shall  find  their  own  decay  with  it.  Subordinate 
rulers,  that  trust  to  other  than  virtuous  arts  of  govern- 
ment, shall  find  they  have  leaned  on  a  broken  reed. 
And  nations,  that  indulge  profaneness  and  profli- 
gateness,  shall  experience  them  to  bring  on  confu- 
sion and  ruin.  Escaping  it  in  one  shape  for  once  is 
nothing  :  in  that,  or  some  other,  it  must  fall  upon 
them,  if  they  continue  such  as  they  are.  And  were 
ever  so  great  ruin  to  fall  upon  us  now,  what  would  it 
be  more,  than  Samuel's  prediction  verified?  If  i/e 
shall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both  ye  and 
your  king-\.  And  what  could  we  say,  but  acknow- 
ledge before  God,  with  the  penitent  Jews  in  Nehe- 
miah,  Thou  art  Just  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us :  for 
thou  hast  done  right,  but  loe  have  done  wickedly  :  nei- 
ther have  our  kings,  our  princes,  our  priests,  nor  our 
fathers  (would  to  God  there  were  not  the  most  cause 
of  all  to  add,  nor  we  ourselves)  kept  thy  lawX- 

Considering  our  case  in  this  light  then,  we  have 
small  reason  to  be  of  good  courage.  And  yet,  consi- 
dering the  divine  mercies,  we  are  far  from  having  any 
reason  to  despond,  if  we  have  any  heart  to  repent. 
The  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  is  that  of  right  and 
truth,  and  God's  own  honour.  Defending  it  valiant- 
ly, is  performing  one  part  of  our  duty  to  him  :  and 
deserting  it,  would  be  filling  up  at  once  the  measure 
of  our  iniquities  to  the  utmost.  Wicked  as  we  have 
been,  and  are,  yet  if  we  will  but,  at  least  in  this  our 

*  Prov.  1.  29,  30,  31.  f  1  Sam.  xii.  25. 

i  Neh.  ix.  'J3,  34. 
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day,  know  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace*,  there  is 
still  abundant  room  to  trust  in  his  gracious  protection, 
that  we  have  so  often  experienced :  and,  provided  we 
can  but  now  bring  our  hearts  in  earnest  to  fear  God, 
we  have  no  need  to  fear  man.  What  hath  hitherto 
happened,  is  indeed  more  than  enough  to  awaken  us 
from  that  supineness,  which  it  is  astonishing  we 
should  have  indulged  so  long ;  but  not  at  all  to  make 
us  doubtful  concerning  the  event,  were  there  only 
any  prospect,  that  we  should  render  ourselves  fit  ob- 
jects of  our  Maker's  favour.  For  the  sake  of  a  few 
good,  there  may  be  mercy  in  store  for  the  rest.  The 
more  of  us  become  so,  the  greater  is  the  hope.  And 
would  but  this  national  alarm  produce,  what  un- 
doubtedly Heaven  hath  designed  it  for,  a  national 
reformation ;  we  might  boldly  say  to  our  enemies,  in 
the  words  of  holy  writ :  Associate  yourselves,  O  ye  peo- 
ple, and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  :  take  counsel  to- 
gether, and  it  shall  come  to  nought :  speak  the  word, 
and  it  shall  not  stand:  for  God  is  with  us.  Sanctify 
therefore  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  let  him  be  your  fear, 
and  let  him  be  your  d  ead,  and  he  shall  be  for  a  sanc- 
tuary\.  For  God  rvill  save  Sion,  and  will  build  the 
cities  of  Judah.  The  posterity  also  of  his  saints  shall 
inherit  it ;  and  they  that  love  his  Jiame  shall  dioell  there- 
inj.  Their  children  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall 
be  established  before  him^. 

*  Luke  xix.  42.  +  Isa.  viii.  9,  10,  13,  14. 

i  Psalm  Ixix.  35,  36.       §  Psalm  cii.  8. 
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(preached  in  1745.) 

PHIL.  iv.  6,  7. 

BE  CAREFUL  FOK  NOTHING:  BUT  IN  EVERY  THING  BY  PRAYER 
ANB  SUPPLICATION,  WITH  THANKSGIVING,  LET  YOUR  RE- 
QUESTS BE  MADE  KNOWN  UNTO  GOD. 

AND  THE  PEACE  OF  GOD,  WHICH  PASSETH  ALL  UNDERSTAND- 
ING, SHALL  KEEP  YOUR  HEARTS  AND  MINDS,  THROUGH  CHRIST 
JESUS. 

1^  ANGERS  are  so  constant,  and  sufferings  so  fre. 
"^^^  quent,  in  human  life,  that  behaving  properly 
under  the  apprehensions  and  experience  of  them, 
constitutes  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  business 
here.  But  when  Providence  permits  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  either  to  be  our  lot,  it  calls  us  peculiarly  to 
think,  what  methods  will  best  preserve  us  from  them, 
or  carry  us  through  them.  Now  these  are  of  two 
sorts  :  worldly  prudence,  and  religious  wisdom.  The 
precepts  of  the  former  it  is  not  the  business  of  this 
place  to  deliver ;  but  to  limit  and  perfect  them  by  the 
dictates  of  the  latter :  that  we  may  neither  endea- 
vour to  secure  ourselves  by  acting  wrong,  nor  doubt 
of  support  in  acting  right.  We  are  apt  to  look  on 
religion,'  very  injuriously,  as  only  prescribing  dis- 
agreeable duties ;  whereas  it  suggests  the  kindest 
advice,  and  superadds  the  most  comfortable  promises  t 
which  cannot  be  done  more  completely,  in  the  great 
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point  of  moderating  fear  and  uneasiness,  than  it  is  in 
the  text :  where  we  have 

I.  A  friendly  caution:  Be  careful  for  nothing. 

II.  A  most  necessary  direction  :  But  in  every  thing 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God. 

III.  And  assurance  of  the  happy  effect,  which  this 
conduct  will  produce:  And  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  miderstanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds,  through  Christ  Jesus. 

I.  A  friendly  caution  :  Be  careful  for  nothing : 
words,  which  neither  common  reason  allow  us  to  take 
in  their  utmost  extent,  nor  Scripture  itself.  For  it 
every  where  demands  from  us  the  most  earnest  care 
about  the  things  of  another  world  :  and  enjoins,  quite 
as  often  as  it  needed,  a  moderate  care  about  the 
affairs  of  this.  Being  careful  therefore  must  mean,  in 
the  passage  which  I  have  read  to  you,  as  an  expres- 
sion mighty  little  varied  from  it,  being  full  of  care, 
doth  for  the  most  part,  in  our  daily  speech  ;  not  a 
discreet  and  rational,  but  a  disquieting  and  torment- 
ing solicitude :  and  that  principally,  not  concerning 
our  behaviour,  which  is  the  only  thing  in  our  power; 
but  the  event,  which  is  often  intirely  out  of  it.  This 
the  original  Greek  phrase  elsewhere  usually  signifies,, 
though  not  always.  In  the  sixth  of  St.  Matthew  it 
is  many  times  rendered,  Take  no  thought.  But  there 
also  we  must  remember,  that  only  what  is  immode- 
rate was  intended  to  be  forbidden :  which,  it  had 
been  happy,  if  our  translation  had  more  determinate- 
ly  expressed. 

Thoughtfulness  concerning  our  deportment,  our 
welfare,  that  of  others,  and  the  public,  so  far  as  it 
will  reall}'  be  of  use,  is  a  duty  of  indispensable  obli- 
gation.   And  first  acting  at  random,  then  turning 
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our  eyes  from  the  evil  day,  when  we  see  it  coming, 
instead  of  considering  how  we  may  avert  it,  or  make 
the  best  provision  against  it,  will  prove  the  surest 
way  to  bring  it  on  with  its  blackest  horrors.  But 
the  contrary  extreme,  anxiety,  is  both  a  miserable 
feeling  in  itself,  and  the  parent  of  many  farther  mis- 
chiefs, without  any  mixture  of  good.  It  represents 
every  object  of  terror  as  vastly  greater  than  it  is  in 
truth  :  and  frequently  gives  far  more  pain  before- 
hand than  the  presence  of  all  that  we  fear,  is  capable 
of  giving.  Nay,  it  makes  us  tremble  at  mere  spec- 
tres :  and  fills  us  with  the  most  alarming  suspicions, 
sometimes  of  what  cannot  happen,  often  of  what  is 
highly  improbable.  And  yet,  were  it  ever  so  likely, 
excessive  dread  will  do  nothing  towards  preserving  us 
from  it.  Calm  reflection  will  instruct  and  excite  us 
to  do  every  thing  for  ourselves,  which  we  are  able  to 
do :  and  the  utmost  agonies  of  disquiet  can  never 
carry  us  beyond  our  abilities.  Indeed  very  com- 
monly vehement  emotions  either  hinder  us  from  see- 
ing what  is  fit,  or  disqualify  us  from  performing  it : 
nay,  hurry  us  into  what  is  very  unfit,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  point  which  we  have  in  view. 

But  were  they  to  lea"e  us  otherwise  entirely 
masters  of  ourselves,  that  eagerness  of  looking  farther 
than  we  can  see,  which  they  always  beget,  hath  a 
powerful  tendency  to  mislead  us  very  urihappily. 
Dangers,  which  we  think  we  discern  at  a  distance, 
may  have  no  reality :  or  if  they  have,  may  never  draw 
near.  Dangers  that  are  near,  may  never  reach  us : 
and  evils,  that  have  reached  us,  may  vanish  on  a 
sudden.  These  are  no  reasons  against  prudent  fore- 
cast :  but  they  are  strong  reasons  against  extracting- 
wretchedness  out  of  speculations  on  futurity,  instead 
of  following  quietly  and  chearfully  the  proper  busi- 
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ness  of  the  present  day;  since  weknozvnot  what  another 
may  bring  forth*,  and  consequently  require  us  to  con- 
trive or  executCj  to  grieve  or  rejoice  at.  To-morrow, 
our  blessed  Saviour  hath  told  us,  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itselff  :  time,  as  it  runs  on,  will  direct 
us  much  better  than  we  can  guess  now,  what  precau- 
tions we  are  to  take,  and  what  judgements  we  are  to 
form,  about  remote  affairs  :  and  since  all,  that  appears 
at  this  instant  likely  to  fall  out,  or  wise  to  do,  may 
possibly  in  the  next  appear  quite  otherwise ;  we  ought 
studiously  to  moderate  both  our  actions  and  our 
passions,  by  recollecting  the  mutability  of  the  world  : 
which  would  save  us  a  vast  deal  of  fruitless  labour, 
and  needless  misery.  We  every  one  of  us  think  the 
sorrows  of  life  abundantly  enough  :  why  then  should 
we  multiply  them  by  long  anticipations  j  and  load 
ourselves  at  once  with  misfortunes  present  and  to 
come,  unmindful  of  our  gracious  Lord's  important 
maxim  :  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  \  ? 
Had  our  Maker  framed  the  human  mind  in  such  man- 
ner, that  we  must  have  been  always  forecasting  griev- 
ous things^,  and  suffering  every  hour,  in  thought,  all 
that  through  a  course  of  years  we  are  to  suffer  in 
reality,  and  much  more ;  we  should  certainly  have 
looked  on  it  as  very  hard  usage.  Why  then  will  we 
bring  ourselves  into  a  state,  in  which  if  God  had 
placed  us,  we  should  have  complained  of  him,  as 
cruel  ?  He  hath  mercifully  hid  future  events  from  us, 
lest  the  foresight  of  them  should  make  us  unhappy. 
And  we  pry  into  them  by  conjecture,  and  dwell  upon 
them  by  imagination,  that  we  may  be  unhappy  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not. 

This,  you  see,  is  more  than  folly  :  it  is  evidently  sin. 

*  Prov.  xxvii.  1 .  f  Matt.  ri.  34. 

i  Matt.  vi.  34,  §  Wisd.  xvii.  11. 
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Me  intended  us  to  live  here  in  comfort  and  peace: 
and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  frustrate  his  design,  by 
making  ourselves  uneasy  and  wretched.  Both  nature 
and  Scripture  plainly  forbid  it.  Nor  have  we  the 
least  ground  to  hope,  that  the  fault  will  be  deemed  a 
punishment  severe  enough  for  itself.  Many  others 
are  accompanied  with  grievous  misery,  to  which  not- 
withstanding more  hereafter  is  deservedly  threatened. 
And  the  guilt  of  inordinate  solicitude  is  greater  than 
we  generally  apprehend.  It  implies,  not  only  dis- 
obedience to  God,  but  distrust  in  him.  It  unfits  us 
for  the  offices  of  piety  and  of  common  life.  By  de- 
jecting the  spirits,  and  souring  the  temper,  it  renders 
us  different,  in  many  respects,  from  what  we  should 
be,  to  all  around  us.  It  leads  persons  into  strong 
temptations,  of  raising  and  cheering  themselves  under 
their  troubles  by  false  and  pernicious  supports,  or  of 
seeking  deliverance  from  them  by  dishonest  arts  and 
compliances.  It  infects  others,  who  see  it,  with  the 
same  apprehensions :  which  may  produce  the  same 
or  worse  effects  on  their  quiet,  nay  their  innocence. 
And  in  proportion,  as  discouraging  alarms  become 
epidemical,  the  calamity  dreaded  becomes  likely  to 
happen.  Still,  so  much  of  this  wrong  turn,  as  is 
really  constitutional  and  unavoidable  weakness,  will 
certainly  not  be  imputed  as  criminal.  And  there- 
fore we  ought  not  to  double  our  uneasiness,  by  add- 
ing to  involuntary  anxieties  a  rigid  condemnation  of 
ourselves  for  them  :  but  strive  against  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power;  and  then  be  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness,  that  we  have  done  so :  only  not  de- 
ceiving our  hearts  with  a  notion,  that  we  have  resist* 
ed  fears,  which  in  truth  we  have  indulged. 

But  some  will  say,  "  How  can  we  resist  them  ? 
"  Must  we  not  of  necessity  be  terrified  at  what  y^e 
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"  perceive  is  terrible :  be  concerned  about  what  wc 
"  are  sensible  is  of  great  concern  to  us  ?  Where  is 
*'  the  virtue  of  pretending  to  blind  ourselves,  or  even 
"  of  doing  it  actually,  if  we  could  ?"  None  at  all 
certainly.  But  the  rule  prescribed  you  is,  not  to 
shut,  but  open  your  eyes,  and  contemplate  the  whole 
of  your  case  deliberately  and  impartially.  For  per- 
haps it  is  not  so  bad,  perhaps  not  near  so  bad,  as  you 
conceive,  though  you  were  to  look  on  it  only  in  a 
worldly  view.  And  yet  were  outward  appearances, 
and  our  own  strength,  all  that  we  had  to  look  at, 
there  would  be  no  wonder,  if  sometimes  our  hearts 
fainted  within  us  at  the  prospect :  for  the  stoutest 
and  the  proudest  hearts  have  fainted,  before  us,  on 
like  occasions.  But  the  never-failing  foundation  of 
comfort  is  this.  A  being  infinitely  powerful,  wise, 
and  benevolent,  superintends  the  universe  continually : 
these  attributes  afford  us  large  ground  of  hope  ;  and, 
that  our  own  unworthiness  may  raise  no  doubt,  his 
express  declarations  give  us  full  assurance,  that  if  we 
fly  to  him  with  humble  faith,  he  zvill  not  suffer  us  to 
he  tempted  above  that  ive  are  able,  but  zvill,  loith  the 
temptation,  also  make  a  way  to  escape*.  The  most 
usual  anxiety  of  men  is  about  the  daily  necessaries  of 
life.  "With  respect  to  these  therefore  he  condescends 
to  argue  with  us  particularly ;  and  the  argument  will 
hold  as  well  concerning  less  common  exigencies:  that 
since  he  sustains  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation, 
which  can  do  nothing  for  itself,  and  the  animal, 
which  cannot  do  near  so  much  as  we :  certainly  he 
will  take  of  us,  on  doing  v.  hat  we  ought,  a  care  pro- 
portionable to  the  superiority  of  our  nature.  For  in 
this  lies  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  reasoning.  And 
when  he  saith,  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  they  sow 
':      ■  *  1  Cor.x.  13. 
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not  i  neither  do  they  j^eap  ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them  :  are  ye  not  much  better  than  they*  ?  He 
doth  not  mean,  that  they  take  no  pains,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  take  none.    Tliey  take  a  great  deal,  in 
seeking  food,  and  contriving  security  against  dan- 
gers, for  themselves  and  for  their  young,  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  faculties.    And  we  are  to  take 
as  much,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ours.  But 
then,  as  Providence  furnishes  to  them,  so  far  as 
consists  with  its  wise  purposes,  whatever  they  need, 
and  cannot  acquire  by  their  own  power :  the  same 
Providence  will  certainly  watch  over  us  with  more 
peculiar  tenderness,  even  in  the  present  state  ;  besides 
that,  what  we  suffer  now  shall  increase  our  happiness 
hereafter.     And  therefore,  since  they  are  easy  in 
their  condition,  well  may  we  in  ours.    For  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  that  order  of  earthly  beings, 
which  enjoys  the  greatest  favour  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, should  be  the  only  one  discontented.  Reflect 
then  :  where  human  care  ends,  the  divine  care  begins. 
The  duty  of  to-day  is  our  business ;  the  event  of  to- 
morrow is  our  heavenly  Father's  :  and  surely  you  do 
not  wish  to  remove  it  out  of  his  hands  into  your  own; 
or  surmise,  that  you  can  possibly  be  unsafe,  while 
under  the  protection  of  him,  with  whom  the  very 
hair's  of  your  head  are  all  numbered^.    Here  then  we 
have  a  secure  refuge  against  inquietude.    But  let  us 
remember :  if,  having  it,  we  use  it  not ;  if,  professing 
faith  in  God,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  as  much  dis- 
concerted and  perplexed  on  every  alarm,  as  they 
that  have  no  hope,  and  are  zoithoiit  God  in  the  icorld%  ; 
we  either  think  unworthily  of  him,  or  behave  quite 
unsuitably  to  what  we  think  ;  and  our  guilt  is  greater, 
as  our  temptation  to  it  is  less.    When  therefore,  on 
*  Matt.  vi.  26.  +  Matt.  x.  30.  %  Eph.  ii.  12. 
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being  troubled  and  cast  down,  we  are  inclined  to  lay 
the  blame  on  accidental  or  natural  lowness  of  spirits, 
or  whatever  excuse  occurs,  let  us  take  heed  lest  there 
be  in  us  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief*,  or  disobedience. 
If  there  be,  amending  that  is  the  way  to  uphold  him 
that  was  falling,  and  strengthen  the  feeble  knees^. 

But  in  vain  shall  vi^e  attempt  any  thing  beneficial 
to  us,  if  we  trust  to  ourselves  for  success.  And 
therefore,  to  make  his  caution  effectual,  the  Apostle 
subjoins, 

II.  A  most  necessary  direction.  In  everi/  thing  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God. 

The  usual  method  is,  to  be  careful  about  many 
things^,  an  !  pray  about  nothing  :  but  the  right  one 
is,  to  be  careful  about  nothing,  but  pray  about  every 
thing,  which  is  of  importance  enough  to  be  laid 
before  the  Lord  of  all.  The  movements  of  our 
hearts  indeed,  though  unuttered,  are  clearly  discern- 
ed by  him:  and  he  foresaw  from  eternity  whatever 
we  should  wish  on  every  occasion.  But  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  in  the  language  of  men  :  apd  calls  that 
making  knozvn  our  requests  to  God,  which  is  only  ex- 
pressing before  him  what  he  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  already,  in  order  to  imprint  more  efficaciously, 
on  ourselves  and  others,  the  sentiments  concerning 
him,  which  belong  to  our  condition. 

Applying  to  the  Almighty  in  our  difficulties  im- 
mediately reminds  us,  on  whom  we  and  all  things  de- 
pend :  and  brings  it  strongly  to  our  thoughts,  that 
the  most  threatening  dangers  cannot  advance  one 
step  farther,  than  infinite  wisdom  sees  it  proper  they 
should,  and  infinite  goodness  permits.  Placing  our- 
selves in  his  presence,  awes  and  composes  our  worldly 

*  Heb.  iii.  12.  f  Job  iv.  4.  |  Luke  x.  41, 
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fears ;  not  by  a  servile  dread  of  him,  forcibly  over- 
coming them,  and  substituting  itself,  a  still  w^orse 
terror,  in  their  stead  ;  but  by  a  filial  reverence,  mixed 
with  humble  reliance  on  his  favour,  which  calms  and 
revives  us  in  such  manner,  that  we  perceive  our 
solicitudes  to  vanish  even  whilst  we  are  confessing 
them ;  and  quickly  smile  at  what  we  shuddered  at 
before.    Then,  besides,  venting  our  desires  to  him, 
shews  us  in  the  fullest  light,  which  are  sinful,  and  to 
be  repressed,  if  we  hope  for  acceptance  with  him : 
and  begging  his  help,  must  powerfully  admonish  us, 
that  we  are  not  to  think  of  helping  ourselves  by 
methods  displeasing  to  him ;  but  adhere  strictly  to 
our  duty,  and  be  assured  it  will  lead  us  out  of  what- 
ever perplexities  it  leads  us  into.    Commit  thy  ivay 
unto  the  Lordt  ^nd  put  thy  trust  in  him,  and  h^ 
shall  bring  it  to  pass*.    Further  yet,  praying  to  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  leads  us  to  consider  him 
as  our  common  father :  who  is  concerned,  not  only 
for  us,  but  for  all  our  friends  j  and  expects  us  to  be 
zealous  for  the  general  good,  as  well  as  our  own ; 
and  on  no  account  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of 
the  body,  of  which  he  hath  made  us  members.  Piety 
therefore,  excites  the  truest  and  firmest  public  spirit ; 
but  smooths  and  tempers,  at  the  same  time,  that 
roughness  and  vehemence,  which  too  frequently  ren- 
ders it  ineffectual  and  hurtful,  by  promoting,  as  it 
doth  beyond  all  things,  an  humble  opinion  of  our- 
selves, and  meekness  towards  others. 

With  such  dispositions,  we  shall  be  duly  qualified 
for  the  mercy  we  intreat:  and  they  who  are,  will 
never  fail  to  receive  it.  For  this  is  the  confidence 
which  we  have  in  him,  saith  the  beloved  disciple,  that 
if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  his  willy  he  heareth  us. 

*  Ps.  xxxvii.  5. 
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And  if  we  know  that  he  heareth  us,  whatsoever  we  ask, 
we  know  that  zoe  have  the  petitions  which  we  desired  of 
him*.  We  are  sure  of  the  very  favours  we  beg,  if 
they  are  conducive  to  his  glory,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures:  which  doubtless  the  deliverance  of 
this  nation  from  its  enemies  must  be,  since  we  profess 
and  support  his  holy  truth,  would  we  but  penitently 
conform  our  conduct  to  it.  And  his  long  forbear- 
ance under  our  provocations,  gives  us  room  to  expect 
every  instance  of  mercy,  in  case  of  our  amendment. 
AVhat  indeed  the  humble  applications  of  a  few  may 
do  for  others,  he  only  knows.  But  for  themselves 
they  will  certainly  obtain  infinitely  greater  benefits, 
than  sharing  in  the  highest  degree  of  earthly  prospe- 
rity. Now  the  sole  reason  of  our  praying  for  any 
thing  is,  that  we  suppose  it  will  be  good  for  us.  And 
therefore  we  pray  for  nothing  of  this  world  absolutely, 
but  on  that  condition.  So  that  if  God,  who  knows 
best,  withholds  it  because  it  would  be  otherwise,  he 
grants  our  request  in  the  general,  though  he  refuses 
it  in  the  particular:  and  if  we  are  wise,  far  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  severest  dispensations,  we 
shall  not  only  be  contented,  but  glad,  in  such  mea- 
sure as  human  infirmity  and  sympathy  permit,  that 
His  will  should  he  do7ie,  not  ours^. 

For  this  cause  the  Apostle,  when  he  might  have 
said,  what  most  people  would  have  thought  very  suf- 
ficient, that  we  should  make  oicr  requests  known  unto 
God  with  resignation,  chose  to  say  more,  that  we 
should  do  it  zo'itJi  thanksgiving.  And  indeed  we 
ought  to  be  heartily  thankful,  not  only  for  the  many 
and  great  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  national 
and  personal,  which  God  continues  to  us  in  the 
jnidst  of  his  corrections,  (O  that  we  would  all  think 
*  1  John  V.  14,  15.  t  Luke  xxii.  42. 
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seriously,  how  many  and  great  they  are !)  but  even 
for  his  corrections  themselves :  and  much  more  for 
the  alarms  and  warnings,  the  liftings  up  of  his  rod, 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  heavier 
judgements.  What  he  doth  with  this  view,  though 
it  produce  terrifying  apprehensions,  is  the  most  real 
kindness ;  the  only  kindness,  that  we  permit  him  at 
present  to  shew.  Many,  we  may  hope,  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  awful  notices,  to  amend  their  ways. 
But  at  least  we  need  not  fail  of  being  influenced  our- 
selves to  what  is  right.  And  then,  whatever  the 
event  be  to  those  around  us,  to  us  it  shall  be  happy : 
if  in  no  other  respect,  yet  in  that,  which,  beyond  all 
comparison,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence :  Ou?^ 
light  afflictions  ivhich  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall  work 
out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  zveight  of 
glory*. 

Knowing  these  things,  well  might  the  Apostle  add 
in  the  text, 

III.  An  assurance  of  the  blessed  effect,  which 
raising  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven  will  pro-  - 
duce.    And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, shall  keep  your  liearts  and  minds,  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

Bad  persons,  as  they  have  never  any  well-ground- 
ed, have  seldom  any  long-continued  peace  of  mind, 
even  in  prosperity :  and  much  less  can  they  hope  for 
it  in  troubles  and  dangers.  If  they  have  not  been 
just  and  merciful,  they  are  conscious  of  ill-deserving 
behaviour  to  their  fellow-creatures.  If  they  have  not 
been  uniformly  virtuous  and  religious,  they  know 
they  have  acted  undutifully  and  ungratefully  to  their 
Creator.  If  they  have  not  by  due  application  for 
pardon  reconciled  themselves  to  him,  the  guilt  of 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
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their  sins  remains  upon  them  :  and  the  whole  creation 
is  a  weapon  in  his  hands  against  them.  They  may 
be  stupidly  unmoved  by  these  considerations :  they 
may  affect  to  hide  their  convictions,  or  strive  to  run 
away  from  them  into  whatever  presents  itself.  But 
usually  the  liveliest  and  strongest  natural  spirits  will 
sink  under  them,  in  a  time  of  severe  trial.  Or  sup- 
posing they  do  not ;  the  more  obstinately  such  per- 
sons hold  out,  and  the  more  gaily  they  go  on,  the 
heavier  in  all  likelihood  will  be  their  present  ruin, 
but  the  dreadfuller  certainly  their  fmal  sentence. 
For  sooner  or  later,  and  with  full  recompence  for 
ever  so  long  delay,  the  solemn  and  repeated  denun- 
ciation must  be  verified.  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap*. 

But  the  obedient  and  devout  soul,  which  looks 
beyond  worldly  appearances,  and  rests  itself  on  the 
divine  providence,  is  intitled,  whatever  outward 
commotions  happen,  to  the  truest,  the  steadiest,  the 
most  delightful  inward  composedness :  to  that  peace 
of  Godf  that  sense  of  being  in  friendship  with  him, 
that  feeling  of  comfort  and  joy  flowing  from  him, 
which  passeth  all  understanding ;  exceeds  the  concep- 
tions of  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  and  shall 
exceed  hereafter  the  present  conceptions  of  those  who 
have.  Yet  the  sincerely  good  may  not  constantly 
enjoy  a  very  high  degree  of  this.  The  imperfection 
of  their  goodness,  the  lowniess  of  their  spirits,  errors 
of  judgement,  sudden  alarms,  afflictions  uncommon- 
ly grievous,  may  lessen,  may  interrupt  it :  or  God 
may,  for  secret  reasons  of  infinite  wisdom,  hide  his 
face  from  them'\  for  a  time.  But,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, their  tranquillity  and  consolation  will  be  found 
proportionable  to  their  improvements  in  real  religion. 
*  Gal.  vi,  7.  t  Psa.  xiii.  1. 
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And,  though  undoubtedly  seasons  of  difficulty  and 
hazard  will  give  some  uneasiness  to  the  best  minds  j 
yet  no  more,  than  is  moderate,  and  very  tolerable : 
no  more,  than  leaves  them,  on  the  whole,  in  a  peace- 
ful state ;  and  able  to  cast,  if  not  all,  as  they  should, 
yet  the  most  of  their  care  on  him,  who  careth  for 
them*. 

Let  us  therefore  try  ourselves  by  this  rule,  whether 
we  have  indeed  practical  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
Almighty.  And  if  not,  let  us  instantly  labour  to 
obtain  it,  by  a  total  forsaking  oiour  iniquities,  lohich 
have  separated  betzveen  us  and  him-f,  and  humble  ad- 
dresses for  grace  to  help  in  time  of  needl^.  The  com- 
mon resource  is  to  the  help  of  man  alone :  there  be 
many  that  say.  Who  will  shew  ns  any  good?  but  the 
language  of  a  well-instructed  heart  is.  Lord,  lift  thou 
up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us^.  Some  put 
their  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses  :  but  let  us 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God\:  provide 
for  our  security  with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  de- 
fend our  cause  with  the  boldest  zeal ;  but  still  rely  on 
him  alone,  ivho  giveth  victory  unto  kings^.  Every 
other  aid  may  fail :  but  God  cannot.  He  is  able  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few*^ :  to  break  the  arm  of  the 
wicked^'\,  and  disappoint  the  devices  of  the  craftyW. 
He  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  the  noise  of  its  zvaves, 
and  the  madness  of  the  people^.  Under  his  conduct, 
the  things,  that  seem  the  most  against  2is\\  1|,  may  prove 
the  very  means  of  our  deliverance:  and  the  fiercest 
storms  drive  the  ship  with  more  speed  into  a  safe  har- 
bour.   Therefore  say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful 


*  1  Pet.  V.  7. 
§  Psa.  iv.  6,  7. 
**  1  Sam.  xiv.  6, 
§§  Psa.  Ixv.  7. 


t  Isa.  lix.  2. 
II  Psa.  XX.  7. 
tt  Psa.  X.  15. 
IIU  Gen.  xlii.  ?,Q. 
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XX  Job  V.  12. 
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hearty  Be  strong^fear  not :  behold  your  God  loill  come 
zvith  a  recomp€7ice ;  he  icilL  come  and  save  you*.  All 
who  are  penetrated  with  these  truths,  though  timor- 
ous naturally,  and  while  the  danger  is  distant,  shall, 
when  it  draws  near,  out  of  weakjiess  be  made  st7'o?ig, 
and  ua.r  valiant  in  ^fight'\:  not  with  a  tumultuous 
and  transitory  animal  courage,  but  a  calm  apd  sted- 
fast  resolution,  keeping,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it, 
their  hearts  and  minds,  quieting  their  passions,  fixing 
their  judgements,  and  by  consequence  determining 
their  behaviour.  The  reasonings  of  such  persons 
will  be  those  of  the  Psalmist :  God  is  our  hope  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore 
icill  u  e  not  foar,  though  the  earth  be  moved,  and  though 
the  hills  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea :  though 
the  xcaters  rage  and  sicelly  and  though  the  mountains 
shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same.  The  rivers  of  the 
food  thereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High.  God  is  m 
the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she  not  be  removed : 
God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early.  The  nations 
make  much  ado,  and  the  kingdoms  are  moved :  but 
God  sheiveth  his  voice,  and  the  earth  shall  melt  away. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  zvith  tis,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 
refugeX-  These  are  the  grounds,  and  there  cannot 
be  stronger,  on  which  a  good  person,  unless  he  is 
wanting  to  himself,  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil 
tidings  :  for  his  heart  standeth  fast,  and  believeth  in 
the  Lord\.  Na}^  were  it  not  the  pleasure  of  God  to 
deliver  his  people  from  their  enemies,  even  in  that 
case,  they  would  be  enabled  to  suffer  according  to  his 
will,  and  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in 
xcell-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator^. 


*  Isa.  XXXV.  4. 
§  Psa.  cxii.  7. 


t  Heb.  xi.  34. 
II  1  Pet.  iv.  !0. 
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But  then  we  must  ever  observe,  by  whose  means 
alone  this  unconquerable  firmness,  this  inconceivable 
serenity,  is  to  be  acquired.  The  peace  of  God  shall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds ,  through  Christ  Jesus. 
For  as,  without  faith  in  religion,  persons  very  often 
have  no  refuge  at  all  in  the  storms  and  troubles  that 
overtake  them ;  so,  without  faith  in  the  Christian 
religion,  they  are  liable  still  to  most  uneasy  and  dis- 
heartening fluctuations;  from  doubts,  how  far  provi- 
dence extends ;  doubts  of  their  own  title  to  forgive- 
ness and  favour  j  doubts  of  the  existence  and  duration 
of  a  future  reward  :  to  all  which  the  Gospel  hath  put 
the  happiest  end  ;  informing  mankind  with  certainty 
of  every  thing  that  could  induce  them  to  act  right 
with  cheerful  perseverance;  and  confirming  the 
highest  expectations,  which  they  can  possibly  enter- 
tain, by  that  equally  convincing  and  affecting  argu- 
ment :  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  hozv  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
give  lis  all  things*}  Thus  then  we  have  hope,  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  stedfast,  and  which  entereth 
into  that  within  the  veil ;  lays  hold  on  the  promised 
state  of  invisible  glory,  xohither  the  Forerwiner  is  en- 
tered for  us,  to  take  possession  already  in  our  name, 
even  Jesus\:  whose  gracious  words  to  his  disciples  we 
ought  to  have  constantly  present  to  our  thoughts, 
when  clouds  arise  and  darken  our  prospect,  hang 
over  our  heads,  and  seem  ready  to  burst  upon  us. 
These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion :  but  be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  overcome  the  world\. 
Peace  I  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid^. 

*  Rom.  viii.  32.  t  Heb.  vi.  19,  20. 

J  John  xvi.  33.  §  John  xiv.  27- 
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(preached  in  1746,  on  the  victory  At 

CULLODEN.) 
2  COR.  i.  9,  10. 

BUT  WE  HAD  THE  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  IN  OURSELVES,  THAT 

WE  SHOULD  NOT  TRUST  IN  OURSELVES,  BtTT  IN  GOD  WHICH 

RAISETH  TMK  DEAD  : 
WHO  DKMVKRRO  US  FROM    SO   GREAT  A  DEATH,    AND  DOTH 

DELIVER;    IN    WHOM    WE    TRUST,    THAT    HE    WILL  YET 

DELIVER  US. 

/^UR  gracious  sovereign  having  appointed,  of  his 
own  mere  motion  and  personal  piety,  a  solemn 
acknowledgement  to  Heaven,  for  our  late  victory 
over  the  rebels,  to  be  inserted  in  the  prayers  of  this 
day,  permit  me,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  be  a  helper 
of  1/ourJot/*  on  that  happy  occasion.  And  may  God 
eftectually  dispose  us  all  to  rejoice  before  him'\  in  sd 
wise  and  religious  a  manner,  as  may  lay  a  sure 
foundation  for  his  rejoicing  over  us  to  do  iis  good'l  j 
for  his  going  on  to  comfort  us  again,  after  the  time 
that  he  hath  affiicted  its,  the  years  tvherein  tve  have  sif^ 
fered  adversitjj^y 

1  hope  it  may  promote  this  blessed  end,  if  we  con- 
sider our  condition  in  the  same  views  in  which  the 
text  places  before  us  that  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
comprehending  an  account, 

*  Verse  24.  t  Deut.  sii.  12. 

t  Jer.  xxxii.  4fl.  §  Psa.  xc.  15. 
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I.  Of  his  danger :  A  great  death,  of  which  he  had 
the  sentence  within  himself. 

II.  Of  his  defender  from  it :  God^  who  had  delivered, 
and  did  still  deliver  him. 

III.  Of  the  reasons,  for  which  he  was  first  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  this  danger,  then  brought  out  of  it: 
that  he  might  not  trust  in  himself,  but  might  trust  in 
God,  which  raiseth  the  dead :  as  accordingly  he  de- 
clares he  doth,  for  deliverances  yet  future. 

I.  His  danger  :  A  great  death,  of  ivhich  he  had  the 
sentence  within  himself.  Death,  being  the  extremity 
of  temporal  sufferings,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which 
expresses  every  thing  strongly,  signifies  any  very 
dreadful  evil  or  hazard.  Thus  Pharaoh,  on  the 
plague  of  locusts,  begs  of  Moses ;  Eiitreat  the  Lord 
your  God,  that  he  may  take  away  from  me  this  death 
only*.  But  more  especially  hazard  of  life  goes  under 
that  name.  Whence  David  speaks  of  himself,  as 
counted  zvith  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit  y  f  ee 
among  the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave\. 
Now  St.  Paul,  to  use  his  own  phrase  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  this  Epistle,  had  been  in  deaths  often\. 
And  therefore  the  term,  so  great  a  death,  must  denote, 
that  on  the  occasion,  to  which  he  refers,  his  peril  was 
eminent,  peculiarly  terrible,  and,  humanly  spe.iking, 
unavoidable.  His  own  words  are,  we  were  pressed 
out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that  zve  de- 
spaired even  of  life^.  Farther  particulars  cannot  now 
be  discovered,  excepting  one,  which  he  adds,  of  small 
consequence  to  us,  that  this  trouble  came  to  him  in 
Asia.  But  by  his  manner  of  notifying  it,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  description,  it  must  have  been  recent^ 
since  he  wrote  the  former  Epistle. 

*  Exod.  X.  17.  t  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  4,  S. 
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How  lately  we  have  been  in  like  distress,  you  al! 
know.  How  ^reat  a  death  we  must  have  suffered, 
had  our  enemies  prevailed;  how  total  a  destruction 
of  every  thing  valuable  to  us  on  earth,  that  can  be 
destroyed  by  man  ;  I  endeavoured  to  shew  you  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  attempt :  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  God  be  thanked,  have  expressed 
the  strongest  detestation  of  it.  May  neither  the  hor- 
ror of  the  impending  ruin,  nor  the  frightful  proba- 
bility there  was  of  its  overwhelming  us,  ever  be  for- 
got. Recollect,  I  intreat  you,  what  your  successive 
apprehensions  have  been  for  many  months  past :  on 
the  early  and  intire,  and  easy  defeat  of  our  forces  by 
the  rebels;  on  the  defenceless  condition  in  ^hich 
the  island  then  was ;  on  their  passing  afterwards, 
unhurt,  by  two  armies  posted  to  intercept  them,  and 
approaching  towards  this  capital ;  on  the  prospect 
of  powerful  assistance  to  them  from  abroad;  on  the 
credible,  though  happily  false,  intelligence  of  our 
being  actually  invaded ;  on  the  safe  retreat  of  our 
domestic  enemies  into  the  north,  to  join,  as  it  was 
affirmed  and  believed,  with  foreign  succours  there ; 
on  our  second  disappointment  in  battle,  a  fatal  one 
it  might  have  proved  ;  on  the  continual  dangers,  to 
which  that  heroic  prince  was  exposed,  whose  pre- 
sence and  conduct,  and  courage  and  activity,  were 
so  essentially  necessary  for  animating  our  dispirited 
troops ;  on  the  re-assembling  and  successes  of  our 
foes,  after  a  seeming  despondency  and  dispersion  ; 
on  the  largeness  of  their  numbers,  the  advantages  of 
their  situation  ;  and  lastl3%  on  the  strong  report  of 
what  was  but  too  possible,  a  complete  victory  ob- 
tained by  them,  when  indeed  one  had  been  obtained 
over  them,  of  which  we  were  ignorant.  Had  we  not 
often,  during  this  period,  tJie  sentence  of  death  within 
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ourselves  ?  Were  we  not  troubled  on  every  side;  ivitk- 
out  were  fightings,  within  were  fears* ;  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  were  coming  on  the  earth  f  ?  and  had  we  been 
asked,  at  some  junctures  especially,  as  the  prophet 
was,  in  language  akin  to  that  of  the  text,  Can  these 
dry  bones  live  ?  can  this  exhausted  nation  rise  up 
again,  and  shake  off  the  pressures,  from  every  quar- 
ter, under  which  it  labours?  what  other  reply,  at 
best,  could  we  have  made,  than  his  ?  O  Lord  God, 
thou  knowest  J.  For  surely  the  wisest  of  men  did  not 
know :  nor  could  the  bravest  answer  for  the  event, 
after  it  had  been  so  frequently  contrary  to  what  we 
thought  the  most  rational  expectations.  Of  this 
only  there  was  certainty,  that  we  had  the  loudest 
call  to  adopt  the  psalmist's  prayer:  O  God,  thou  hast 
cast  us  off^  and  scattered  us  ;  thou  hast  also  been  dis- 
pleased :  O  turn  thee  unto  us  again.  Thou  hast  vtoved 
the  land,  and  divided  it :  heal  the  breaches  thereof ,  for 
it  shaketh  §.  And  praised  be  his  name,  that  we  can 
now  add  the  words  which  follow  those :  Tliou  hast 
given  a  token  for  such  as  fear  thee,  that  they  may  tri- 
umph because  of  thy  truth  i| . 

And  we  have  accordingly  triumphed  in  this  com- 
fortable earnest  of  prosperity,  returning  to  us  after 
so  long  an  absence,  with  a  joy  as  cordial  and  uni- 
versal, as  perhaps  this  nation  ever  expressed.  May 
both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  know  it,  and  draw 
the  natural  conclusions  from  it,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  former,  the  dismay  of  the  latter.  But 
then,  if  we  triumph  only  for  the  safety  of  our  persons 
and  properties,  and  not  because  of  God's  truth,  and 

*  2  Cor.  vii.  5.     f  Luke  xxi.  26.     I  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3. 
§  Psal.  Ix.  1,  2.  II  Verse  4. 
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pure  religion ;  if  were  joice,  and  overlook  the  Author 
of  our  joy,  the  Giver  of  all  victory;  we  shall  fall  inex- 
cusably short  of  our  duty,  and  the  example  set  us 
by  the  Apostle  :  who  subjoins  immediately  to  his 
account  of  the  danger,  which  Tie  had  escaped, 

II.  A  thankful  mention  of  his  Defender  from  it: 
God,  zvho  had  delivered,  and  did  still  deliver  him. 

It  is  evidently  both  as  easy  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  as  worthy  of  him,  to  govern  the  universe,  as  to 
create  it.  Indeed  the  only  purpose,  for  which  divine 
Wisdom  could  create  it,  must  be  to  conduct  every 
part  of  it  to  a  right  end :  and  the  smallest  parts  are 
no  more  beneath  his  attention,  than  the  greatest; 
for  he  is  infinitely  above  all.  AVhat  reason  thus 
teaches,  holy  Scripture  confirms  with  important  ad- 
ditions :  informing  us,  that  a  future  day  is  appointed 
for  the  full  and  final  display  of  his  justice  and  good- 
ness towards  the  children  of  men ;  but  that  in  the 
mean  time  his  providence  is  active,  so  far  as  the  con- 
stitution of  things  established  by  him  permits,  and 
not  the  least  occurrence  comes  to  pass,  without  the 
superintending  care  of  our  Father,  which  is  in  hea- 
ven*. We  are  often  indeed  ignorant,  by  what  means 
he  acts :  for  he  is  able  to  influence,  unperceived,  not 
only  the  course  of  inanimate  nature,  but  the  minds 
of  rational  agents,  and  to  produce  the  greatest  events 
from  the  slightest  occasions.  We  are  often  equally 
ignorant  of  his  views  in  acting :  for  xve  knoiv  but  in 
part  t ;  whereas  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  him  zvith  ivho?n  zee  have  to  do  J.  The  imper- 
fection of  our  discernment  therefore  must  be  no  hin- 
derance  to  our  faith  :  but  our  plain  duty  is  to  reve- 
rence implicitly  those  proceedings  of  his,  the  man- 
*  Matt.  X.  29.     t  i  Cor.  xiii.  9,  12.     i  Heb.  iv.  13. 
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ner  and  grounds  of  which  are  hid  from  us:  as  well 
as  to  pay  him  more  particular  acknowledgements  on 
account  of  such  as  we  understand. 

For  in  many  cases  the  hand  of  God  is  clearly  visi- 
ble :  but  no  where  more  than  in  the  correction,  and 
yet  preservation,  of  states  professing  his  holy  and  eter- 
nal truth  * :  as  indeed  there  cannot  be  on  earth  fitter 
objects  of  his  righteous  providence.  Thus  in  all 
ages  he  hath  watched  over  his  church.  Thus  more 
especially  he  hath  treated  this  church  and  laud,  ever 
since  the  Reformation  :  visiting  our  offences  with  the 
rody  and  our  sin  with  scourges  ;  nevertheless  his  loving 
kindness  hath  he  not  utterly  taken  from  us,  nor  suffered 
his  truth  to  fail  ■\,  Many  a  time  have  they  fought 
against  me  from  my  youth  up,  may  Israel  now  say  ; 
yea,  many  a  time  have  they  ajfiicted  me  from  my  youth 
up,  hut  they  have  not  prevailed  against  vie.  The 
ploughers  have  ploughed  upon  my  heck,  and  made  long 
furrows  :  but  the  righteous  Lord  hath  hewn  the  snares 
of  the  ungodly  in  pieces  \.  And  surely  in  the  trou- 
bles, which  we  have  undergone  of  late,  a  pious  and 
thoughtful  mind  may  trace  evident  footsteps  of  divine 
interposition.  Why  else,  on  the  one  hand,  did  our 
enemies  increase,  prevail,  and  escape,  so  surpris- 
ingly, for  so  long  together?  Why,  on  the  other,  did 
they  so  unaccountably  miss  the  fairest  and  most  pal- 
pable opportunities  of  undoing  us  effectually ;  nei- 
ther pursuing  at  home  the  advantages  they  had 
gained,  nor  procuring  the  succours,  which  their 
friends  abroad  in  all  prudence  ought  to  have  sent 
them  ?  And  why,  lastly,  have  they  allowed  us  to 
obtain  so  decisive  a  victory,  in  a  few  moments,  at  the 
expence  of  so  little  blood  lost  on  our  side,  (would 

*  Office  for  November  5.  f  Ps.  Ixxxix.  32,  33. 
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God  their  own,  poor  deluded  wretches,  could  have 
been  spared),  when  both  from  the  encouragement  of 
their  preceding  successes,  and  the  necessity  of  exert- 
ing themselves  to  the  utmost  in  this  crisis  of  their  fate, 
a  very  obstinate  engagement  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected ?  Whence  have  these  things  happened  thus, but 
that  God  ruleth  iii  the  kingdom  of  men*  ?  The  Lord 
maheth  the  devices  of  the  people  to  be  of  none  effect,  and 
casteth  out  the  counsels  of  princes.  But  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  from  generation  to  generation.  Blessed  are  the 
people^  whose  God  is  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;  and  blessed 
are  the  folk,  that  he  hath  chosen  to  be  his  inheritance  "f. 

Let  us  learn  therefore,  and  acknowledge,  for  it  is 
a  very  bad  sign  if  we  are  unwilling,  that  both  our 
dangers  and  our  deliverances  are  from  above.  This 
will  in  no  degree  lessen  the  guilt  of  our  enemies :  for 
they  were  prompted  by  their  own  wickedness  unjustly 
to  attempt,  what  Heaven  for  our  wickedness  might 
justly  have  permitted.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  a  plea  for 
yielding  tamely  to  their  enterprises,  that  God  makes 
use  of  them  to  serve  his  purposes.  We  know  not  the 
extent  of  those  purposes  j  which  he  will  certainly  exe- 
cute, as  far  as  they  extend :  and  are  therefore  to  do 
our  evident  duty.  If  he  suffers  our  adversaries  to  at- 
tack our  most  valuable  rights,  he  both  impowers  and 
commands  us  to  defend  them :  and  they,  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  his  instruments  for  this  end,  will 
act  with  imspeakably  more  faithfulness  and  zeal,  than 
such  as  are  induced  by  worldly  motives  alone  j  which 
frequently  other  worldly  motives,  and  sometimes  very 
trifling  ones,  may  outweigh:  whereas  there  is  no 
counterbalance  to  a  principle  of  conscience.  Nor 
doth  it  in  the  least  detract  from  the  merit  of  our 
*  Dan.  V,  21.  t  Pb.  xxxiii.  10,  11,  12. 
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soldiers  and  commanders,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
righteous  cometh  of  the  Lord,  who  also  is  their  strength 
in  the  time  of  trouble  *.  Every  pre-eminence  is  more 
estimable  for  being  his  gift ;  every  great  action,  for 
being  done  by  his  guidance  :  and  the  highest  of  those, 
who  have  wrought  this  deliverance  for  us,  are  surely 
the  most  deeply  sensible,  that  the  noblest  of  their 
distinctions  is,  being  employed  by  their  Maker,  and 
fellow-workers  with  him,  for  the  support  of  genuine 
religion,  virtuous  liberty,  and  public  happiness. 
This  way  of  thinking  will  inspire  the  most  com- 
posed moderation,  along  with  the  most  undaunted 
bravery  :  and  whoever  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  con- 
duct, will  be  intitled  to  all  demonstrations  of  res- 
pect from  men ;  and  yet  abundantly  contented 
with  the  honour,  that  cometh  from  God  only  f. 

Every  thing  that  befalls  us  therefore,  adverse  or 
prosperous,  let  us  look  on  it  as  proceeding  from  the 
just  and  good  pleasure  of  our  heavenly  Father:  humble 
ourselves  before  him  in  all  our  afflictions ;  and,  which 
is  our  present  concern,  be  thankful  to  him  in  all  our  re- 
joicings. If  the  Lord  himself  had  not  been  on  our  side, 
let  Israel  now  say,  if  the  Lord  himself  had  not  been  on 
our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us  :  they  had  swal- 
lowed  us  up  quick,  when  they  were  so  wrathfully  dis- 

pleased  at  us :  yea,  the  waters  had  drowned  us,  the 

deep  waters  of  the  proud  had  gone  over  our  soul.  But 
praised  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given  us  over  for  a 
prey  unto  their  teeth^.  This  is  the  language,  that 
expresses  the  truth  of  our  case:  and  it  is  of  infinite 
importance,  that  we  own  it  unanimously.  For  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  the  universe  will  neither  be  de- 
nied nor  forgot,  without  vindicating  the  glory  of  his 
name:  and  he  hath  long  ago  pronounced  the  sen- 
*  Ps.  xxxvii.  40.      t  John  v.  44.       i  Ps.  cxxiv.  1 — 5, 
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tence  :  They  regard  not  in  their  mind  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his  hands  ;  therefore  shall 
he  break  them  down  and  not  build  them  up  *.  But  the 
duty  and  the  necessity  of  such  regard  will  more  dis- 
tinctly appear,  by  considering, 

III.  The  reasons,  for  which  the  Apostle  was  first 
brought  into  danger,  then  brought  out  of  it :  that  he 
might  learn  by  the  former  not  to  trust  in  himself ;  and 
by  the  latter,  to  trust  in  God,  which  raiseth  the  dead. 

Now  if  there  was  need  of  improving  St.  Paul  in 
this  lesson,  much  more  is  there  of  teaching  it  others. 
And  never  perhaps  was  any  nation,  at  least  which 
made  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  so  deplorably  in- 
attentive to  it,  as  ours.  Our  wealth,  our  fleets,  our 
valour,  have  been  for  many  years  past,  till  very 
lately,  our  continual  boast.  And  in  vain  had  the 
Scripture  forewarned  us :  Cursed  is  he,  thai  trv:,teth 
in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  lohose  heart 
depai  teth  from  the  Lord'f.  How  then  should  God 
convince  us  of  so  pernicious  an  error;  and  shew  us, 
that  we  were  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  ?  By  the  very 
method,  which  he  hath  taken.  He  hid  his  face,  and 
we  were  troubledX'.  siorms  rose  around  us;  and  the 
most  dangerous,  where  we  thought  there  was  nothing 
to  produce  any :  our  navy  proved  no  protection  ;  our 
valour  sunk  into  panic  terrors  ;  our  riches  were  on  the 
point  of  making  themselves  wings  and  f  ying  away^;  a 
general  bankruptcy  threatened  us ;  and  what  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
zvould  not  have  believed,  the  adversary  and  the  enemy 
were  near  entering  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ||.  Who 
could  possibly  have  apprehended  that  the  landing  of 
six  or  seven  men  should  have  put  this  great  nation 

*  Psul.  xxviii.  6.         t  Jer.  xvii.  5.        \  Psal.  civ.  29. 
§  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  I|  Lam.  iv.  21. 
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into  such  confusion  ?  Who  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived, that  the  disturbers  of  our  peace  should  have 
multiplied  and  conquered  as  they  did  j  should  have 
advanced  and  retreated,  and  ranged  at  will  through 
our  land,  with  so  perfect  security,  for  so  long  a  time  ? 
And  what  is  all  this,  but  a  call  from  God  to  know 
ourselves,  and  abase  our  pride  before  him :  a  prac- 
tical declaration,  that  no  fiesh  shall  glory  m  his 
presence*. 

But  necessary  as  this  instruction  is,  yet  singly  it  is 
not  enough.  When  irreligious  persons  have  found 
by  experience,  that  they  cannot  rely  on  their  own 
strength,  they  have  no  other  left  to  rely  on:  and  so 
are  tempted  to  despair  in  their  minds,  to  fail  in  their 
duty,  to  seek  refuge  in  cowardly  and  treacherous 
artifices  for  their  own  preservation.  But  very  differ- 
ent are  the  sentiments  of  the  pious  man's  heart.  Let 
ever  so  unexpected  calamities  happen,  let  ever  so 
alarming  dangers  approach,  with  ever  so  little  ap- 
pearance of  surmounting  them  :  still  he  knows,  that 
nothing  can  be  so  dangerous,  as  to  desert  the  post,  in 
which  God  hath  placed  him ;  and  that  he,  who  is 
faithful  unto  denth,  shall  receive  a  croion  of  life  f .  At 
the  same  mstant  therefore,  that  he  saith.  Inhere  be 
■many  that  fight  against  me,  O  thou  most  highest^  he 
is  enabled  to  say  also,  nevertheless,  though  I  am  some- 
time afraid,  yet  put  I  my  trust  in  theeX.  And  this  is 
the  spirit,  which  God  intends  to  excite,  by  sending, 
after  extreme  perils,  remarkable  and  sudden  deliverr 
ances.  From  these  it  is  natural  to  learn  faith  in  him, 
that  raises  the  dead,  that  restores  from  the  most  help- 
less condition ;  and  since  he  hath  delivered,  to  form 
reviving  hopes,  that  he  will  yet  deliver  j  which  we 
*  I  Cor.  i.  29.        +  Rev.  ji.  10.        +  Psal.  Ivi.  2,  3. 
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may  and  ought  to  do  now.  He  hath  given  us  a  vic- 
tory speedier,  cheaper,  completer,  than  we  could 
even  have  flattered  ourselves  with.  He  hath  given  it 
by  the  means  of  a  young  prince,  whose  confessed 
abilities,  vigilant  attention,  unwearied  diligence,  and 
intrepid  firmness,  on  all  occasions,  as  well  as  his  wonr 
derful  success  on  the  present,  afford  us  the  justest 
ground  of  persuasion,  that  he  is  chosen  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  service  and  support  of  his  father,  his 
family,  his  country.  And  the  same  God,  who  hath  be- 
gun to  shew  his  mighty  hafid*,  can,  with  the  same  ease, 
accomplish  his  good  work,  and  bring  it  to  perfection. 

But  then,  alas!  what  avails  it  that  he  can,  unless 
we  have  cause  to  trust  that  he  will  ?  And  whence 
shall  we  have  this  ?  Thankfulness  for  past  mercies 
undoubtedly  is  the  way  to  secure  future.  And  just 
now  we  seem  in  earnest  thankful.  But  if  your  gratis 
tude  prove  to  be  superficial  and  short-lived,  like  that 
of  the  Jews,  thei/  sang  praise  inito  him  :  hut  ivithin  a 
while  theyforgat  his  works,  they  zvould  not  abide  his 
coimsel;  what  can  we  expect  else,  than  judgements 
like  theirs  ?  Then  he  lift  up  his  hand  against  them,  to 
overthrow  them  I.  Our  state,  though  vastly  altered 
for  the  better,  is  still  a  very  undesirable,  indeed  a 
very  melancholy  one.  Our  burdens  are  unavoidably 
augmenting,  and  our  strength  wasting.  Foreign  force 
may  soon  renew  our  intestine  commotions  :  or  even, 
without  their  intervention,  subject  us  all  directly  to 
it  itself.  The  failures  of  our  friends  give  us,  year  after 
year,  new  reason  to  say  with  the  psalmist :  O  be  thou 
our  help  in  trouble  :  for  vain  is  the  help  of  manX-  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  any  child  of  man  :  for 
there  is  no  help  in  them.    Blessed  is  he,  that  hath  the 

*  Deut.  iii.  24.       t  Psal.  cvi.  12,  13,  26.       X  Psal.  Ix.  11. 
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God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  and  whose  hope  is  in  the 
Lord  his  God*.  But  we  cannot  hope  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  protection,  unless  we  answer  the  inten- 
tion of  it:  which  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
holy  writ,  assures  us  is,  that,  being  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  we  may  serve  him  without  fear^. 
It  is  not  then,  that  we  may  sin  against  him  without 
fear:  that  we  may  return  securely  to  the  follies  and 
vices,  the  impiety  and  prophaneness,  from  which  we 
abstained,  while  his  hand  lay  heavy  upon  us.  Then 
we  professed  to  observe  days  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
And  what  was  the  language  of  them  ?  "  Spare  us, 
^*  good  Lord,  that  we  may  safely  go  on  to  be  as  bad 
*^  as  we  have  been,  and  worse  ?"  Surely  not.  Some 
indeed  expressed,  even  in  the  midst  of  danger,  an 
open  scorn  of  them  :  others  were  evidently  kept  from 
it  by  mere  outward  decency.  Many  however  were 
awakened,  spoke  and  thought  seriously,  resolved  well, 
prayed  heartily.  But  are  they  not  most  of  them  al- 
ready, or  shall  we  not  find  them  soon,  relapsed  again 
into  their  old  neglect?  For  such  hath  always  been 
the  course  of  human  nature,  unless  carefully  restrained 
by  conscientious  vigilance.  When  he  slew  them,  they 
sought  him,  and  turned  them  early,  and  inquired  after 
God:  and  they  remembered,  that  God  was  their 
strength,  and  the  high  God  their  redeemer.  Never-' 
theless,  they  did  but  flatter  Jiim  ivith  their  mouth,  and 
dissembled  with  him  in  their  tongue.  For  their  heart 
was  not  whole  with  him  :  neither  continued  they  stedfast 
in  his  covenant  X.  After  this  feint  of  reformation,  they 
grew,  as  men  always  do,  wickeder  than  before.  And 
I  beg  you  to  attend  to  the  final  consequence.  JVhen 
God  saw  this,  he  was  wroth,  a?id  took  sore  displeasure 
■*  Psal.  cxlvi,  2,  4.      +  Luke  i.  74.        +  Psal.  Ixxviii.  34—37- 
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at  Israel:  he  delivered  their  power  into  captivity;  and 
their  beaufy  into  the  ejiejny's  hand*. 

If  therefore  it  be  asked,  what  we  shall  do  to  shew 
our  thankfulness  acceptably,  the  answer  is  plain: 
Walk  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless  ■\;  but  practise  those  with  more  espe- 
cial zeal,  which  either  our  circumstances  particularly 
require,  or  our  hearts  tell  us  we  have  particularly 
transgressed. 

Common  prudence  is  one  part  of  our  duty;  which 
we  have  unaccountably  slighted.  We  have  increased 
amusements  and  gaities  o  a  degree  unexampled, 
just  when  Providence  hath  called  us  most  loudly  to 
thoughtful  consideration.  We  have  increased  expen- 
siveness  to  an  equal  degree,  when  perhaps  our  own 
fortunes,  but  certainly  those  of  multitudes,  whom  our 
example  tempts  and  often  almost  forces  to  imitation, 
are  incapable  of  bearing  it.  And  both  these  indis- 
cretions have  produced  personal  miseries  and  national 
inconveniences  without  number.  We  have  disre- 
garded, and  affected  to  disregard,  the  care  of  our 
families,  and  the  proper  business  of  our  several  em- 
ployments, though  sometimes  perhaps  important 
ones,  not  only  to  indulge  our  appetites,  but  to  gra- 
tify our  caprices:  behaviour,  in  every  rank  and 
station,  fruitful  of  mischief ;  but  in  the  higher  of 
most  dreadful  and  extensive  mischief.  In  matters  of 
national  concern,  we  have  followed  our  private  in- 
terests, resentments,  friendships,  instead  of  truth,  and 
right,  and  general  good.  vVe  have  framed  and  sup- 
ported useless  and  hurtful  distinctions  and  divisions ; 
and  been  unjustly  vehement  in  mutual  reproaches; 
till  our  enemies  were  encouraged  to  fancy,  that  one 
*  Psal.  Ixxviii.  60,  62.  +  Luke  i.  6,  . 
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half  of  us  was  ready  to  join  them.  We  have  vilified 
our  governors,  till  we  had  almost  disowned  the  bless- 
ings of  government  :  and  it  was  very  near  being  too 
late,  that  our  affection  to  an  establishnieiit,  on  which 
our  whole  happiness  depends,  revived,  after  an  indif- 
ference, that  foreboded  immediate  ruin.  Let  us  never 
forget  more  what  we  have  been  so  seasonably  con- 
vinced of  now  :  but  always  esteem  as  highly  our  laws 
and  liberties,  and  the  august  house  that  secures  them, 
as  we  did  in  that  hour,  when  the  hazard  of  losing 
them  was  most  imminent.  But  let  us  amend  in  every 
other  point  also :  and  while  there  is  yet  space  to  re- 
pent*, become  a  sober-minded,  frugal,  industrious, 
honest,  and  united  people.  For  we  cannot  else  con- 
tinue a  free  one :  neither  the  justice  of  God,  nor  the 
connexions  of  human  affairs,  will  permit  it. 

These  then  are  fundamental  rules  of  private  pru- 
dence. With  these  of  public  wisdom  we  have  no 
concern  here,  beyond  two  particulars.  The  first  is 
our  obligation  to  pray,  that  God  would  incline  those, 
who  are  in  authority  over  us,  to  consider  seriously 
what  have  been  the  causes  of  our  troubles,  and  direct 
them  to  proper  remedies  :  would  enable  them  to  pre- 
serve, both  in  punishments  and  precautions,  the  true 
medium  between  too  great  severity  and  too  great  in- 
dulgence :  would  instruct  them,  how  to  reconcile  all 
that  wish  well  to  the  community  ;  and  how  to  pre- 
vent others  from  renewing  any  more  our  sufferings, 
or  their  own.  The  second  is,  our  consequent  obli- 
gation to  distrust  our  own  judgement,  rather  than 
theirs,  in  matters  of  such  difficulty;  and  to  use  our 
faithful  endeavours,  that  what  they  determine  may 
become  effectual. 

But  how  rightly  soever  we  are  disposed  in  these 

*  Rev.  ii.  21. 
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respects,  if  we  continue  to  entertain  the  same  con- 
tempt of  religion,  which  we  have  manifested  for  a 
long  time  past,  it  is  in  vain  to  trtist,  that  God  will 
continue  to  deliver  us.  How  much,  or  how  little 
forbearance  he  may  exercise,  cannot  be  said:  but 
sooner  or  later,  except  we  repent,  we  must  perish*. 
For,  let  us  think  of  it  or  not,  he  is  the  Ruler  of  the 
world  :  and  he  will  approve  himself  to  be  such,  by 
inflicting  on  those,  who  slight  him,  the  vengeance 
they  deserve.  Indeed,  could  he  leave  them  to  them- 
selves j  as  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
domf,  so  casting  it  off  is  the  inlet  of  folly.  Religious 
motives  are  the  only  ones,  that  can,  in  all  cases, 
either  prompt  to  what  is  right,  or  restrain  from  what 
is  wrong,  with  suflicient  force  :  and  when  this  tie  is 
broken,  no  other  will  hold.  Reason  plainly  shews  it : 
Scripture  hath  repeatedly  foretold  it :  the  experience 
of  all  ages  confirms  it :  and  there  is  no  room  left  for 
us  to  carry  the  trial  further,  without  utter  destruction. 
We  have  been  sinking  for  a  great  while,  in  propor- 
,  tion  as  we  grew  vicious  and  prophane,  till  at  last  we 
were  plunged  in  the  depth  of  distress.  Once  more 
however,  after  seeming  quite  rejected,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  kind  encouragement.  But  if  we  let  judge- 
ments and  mercies  both  be  lost  upon  us ;  what  can 
there  remain,  but  final  ruin  ? 

Think  then  with  yourselves,  why  should  we  not 
now  return  to  God  ?  Gratitude  is  a  generous  princi- 
ple of  action :  and  he  hath  furnished  us  with  an  op- 
portunity for  it.  Hope  is  a  nobler  one  than  fear 
alone.  And  who  can  tell,  what  hope  there  may  be 
yet  for  this  nation,  would  we  but  apply  to  our  offend- 
ed Father  with  virtuous  penitence  ?  He  can  raise  us 
friends  where  we  least  expected  it,  and  change  the 
*  Luke  xiii.  3.  t  Psal.  cxi.  10.    Prov.  ix.  10. 
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hearts  of  our  bitterest  adversaries.  For  he  refraineth 
the  spirit  of  princes,  and  is  wonderful  among  the  kings 
of  the  earth*".  When  the  ways  of  a  man  please  the 
Lord,  lie  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  he  at  peace  ivith 
him-f.  But  if  their  enmity  continues,  he  can  check, 
he  can  break  their  power,  at  its  very  height:  and 
strengthen  the  hands\,  direct  the  counsels,  prosper  the 
undertakings  of  his  people  ;  so  that  no  man  shall  be 
able  to  stand  before  them§.  For  his  is  the  greatnessy 
and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majestyW :  for 
the  kingdojn  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  Governor 
amongst  the  nations^.  Let  it  he  thy  pleasure,  O  Lord, 
to  deliver  us  :  make  haste,  O  God,  to  help  us.  Let  all 
those  that  seek  thee,  be  joyful  and  glad  in  thee  ;  and 
sitch  as  love  thy  salvation  say  alway.  The  Lord  be 
praised**. 

*  Psal.  Ixxvi.  12.         +  Prov.  xvi.  7.  t  Neh.  vi.  9. 

§  Josh.  i.  5.  D  1  Chron,  xxix.  11.    1  Psal.  xxii,  28. 

Psal.  xl.  16,  !.9. 
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(PREACHED  OCTOBER  9,  1746,  ON  THE  DAY  AP- 
POINTED  FOR  A  GENERAL  THANKSGIVING  FOR 
THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  REBELLION.) 


JOHN  V.  14. 

AFTEUWARD  JESUS  FJ.SDETH  HIM  IN  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  SAID 
UNTO  HIM,  BEHOLD,  THOU  ART  MADE  WHOl^:  SIN  NO  MORE, 
LEST  A  WORSE  THING  COME  UNTO  THEE. 

A  FTER  seven  yearly  fasts,  we  have  now  through 
God's  mercy,  before  we  have  deserved  it,  one 
day  of  general  thanksgiving  :  and  surely  our  concern 
is  to  employ  it  so,  that  we  may  hope  for  more.  Now 
there  can  be  no  wiser  or  kinder  direction  for  this  pur- 
pose, than  that  of  our  Lord  in  the  text.  He  had  just 
healed  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks,  and  therefore 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  use  him  harshly  in  these 
^vords  :  but  indeed  to  shew  him  still  greater  goodness, 
than  he  had  done  already  j  as  much  greater,  as  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  welfare  is  than  temporal.  His  cure 
had  been  the  heaviest  of  misfortunes  to  him,  had  he 
l>ehaved  improperly  upon  it.  But  Jesus  found  himin 
the  temple,  whither  probably  he  went  with  a  devout 
lieart,  to  give  God  praise.  This  promised  well  con- 
cerning him  :  yet  by  no  means  rendered  a  strong 
warning  to  him  superfluous.  Permit  me  therefore, 
finding  you,  and  God  be  thanked  that  I  fnid  so  many 
of  you,  in  the  temple  on  a  like  occasion,  to  treat  you 
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in  like  manner.  And  think  it  not  strange,  I  beseech 
you,  if  at  present  you  hear  not  solely  the  voice  of 
joy,  though  never  was  a  juster  occasion  for  it,  but 
are  exhorted,  even  now,  to  serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and 
rejoice  unto  Jmn  xvith  reverence''^.  I  hope  many 
teachers  of  his  word  will  dwell  this  day  on  the  same 
subject:  for  the  advice,  here  given  by  our  gracious 
Master,  comprehends  every  thing  that  our  condition 
requires  : 

I.  A  thankful  sense  of  the  blessing,  which  we  have 
received.    Behold,  thou  art  jnade  zvhole. 

II.  A  firm  resolution  of  virtuous  obedience  in  re- 
turn for  it.    Sin  no  more. 

III.  A  prudent  consideration  of  the  danger  of 
behaving  otherwise.  Lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto 
thee. 

I.  A  thankful  sense  of  the  blessing,  which  we  have 
received.    Behold,  thou  art  made  whole. 

At  this  time  last  year,  and  for  many  months  after, 
we  had  a  very  afflicting  sense  of  the  judgements,  that 
threatened  us  :  the  whole  nation  had  it,  and  with  the 
utmost  cause.  Our  religion,  our  liberties,  our  lives, 
our  public  independence,  our  private  properties, 
were  all  at  stake.  Our  forces  were  few,  unsuccess- 
ful, and  disheartened :  the  rebels  were  numerous, 
flushed  with  victory,  and  increasing.  Then  besides 
what  appeared,  we  knew  not  how  much  more  evil  we 
had  to  apprehend,  from  abroad  or  at  home,  from  the 
fury  of  our  enemies,  from  the  coldness  of  our  friends. 
The  danger  too  was  no  less  imminent  than  great: 
and  must  soon  crush  us,  if  not  soon  averted.  We 
saw,  and  felt,  and  trembled  at  it;  we  exerted  our- 
selves against  it,  with  a  spirit  never  known  amongst 
us  before ;  and  God  forbid  we  should  have  forgotten, 
*  Psal.  ii.  11. 
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God  forbid  we  should  ever  forget,  the  impressions 
that  we  had  so  lately,  first,  of  the  terrors  impending 
over  us,  then  of  the  felicity  of  their  sudden  disper- 
sion. 

It  is  true,  we  are  not  yet  perfectly  whole.  Far 
from  it.  Heaven  knows.  But  what  would  we  have 
given  once  for  so  happy  an  approach  towards  it,  as 
we  now  possess?  Our  domestic  foes  are  fallen  in 
battle,  or  cut  off  by  justice,  or  driven  into  other 
lands,  or  absconding  in  corners  of  their  own,  impo- 
verished and  disarmed,  and  taught  by  experience 
neither  to  rely  on  themselves,  nor  their  faithful  allies. 
Our  soldiery  have  recovered  their  antient  courage 
and  character.  The  nation  in  general  hath  united  in 
active  loyalty :  we  are  known  and  trusted  one  by 
another;  known  and  dreaded  by  our  adversaries, 
who  had  strangely  mistaken  our  intestine  divisions, 
bad  as  they  were,  for  something  much  worse.  Our 
distemper  is  at  least  expelled  from  our  vitals,  and 
driven  to  the  extreme  parts.  We  have  notice,  we 
have  time,  to  provide  against  a  return  of  it :  and  pos- 
sibly at  present  France  may  be  feeling  from  us,  in 
her  own  dominions,  a  small  share  of  the  sufferings, 
which  she  projected  for  ours,  while  we  are  enjoying 
in  peace  all  that  we  feared  to  lose.  Whatever  we 
may  want  therefore  to  make  our  happiness  complete, 
we  ought  to  be  most  deeply  sensible,  that  our  portion 
of  it  is  remarkably  large  :  so  large,  that  there  is  not 
surely  a  nation  upon  earth  with  which  any  one  of  us, 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  we  have  to  complain  of  and 
lament,  would  be  willing  on  the  whole  to  change 
conditions. 

But  then,  as  often  as  we  consider  to  how  comfort- 
able a  degree  we  are  whole,  we  should  always  recol- 
lect, by  what  means  we  were  made  whole.  Our 
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Slaviour  was  not  afraid  the  poor  man,  whom  he  cured, 
should  forget  that  he  had  regained  the  use  of  his 
fimbs,  but  how  he  had  regained  it.  And  if  he,  who 
had  been  miraculously  healed,  yet  had  need  of  being 
reminded  to  whom  he  owed  his  health  :  much  more 
should  we,  who  have  been  saved  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  Providence,  be  careful  to  fix  it  in  our  hearts, 
whence  the  inestimable  benefit  was  derived.  And 
here  let  us  allow  their  full  proportion  of  praise,  even 
to  the  human  means:  to  the  justice  and  mildness  of 
his  majesty's  government,  and  the  prospect  of  conti- 
nued security  and  tranquillity  under  his  descendants ; 
blessings,  which  the  risque  of  losing  excited  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  preserving ;  .to  the  valour,  the 
prudence,  the  vigilance,  the  activity  of  his  illustrious 
son ;  to  the  bravery  and  indignation,  thus  inspired 
into  his  officers  and  troops;  to  the  unexampled  una- 
nimity, zeal,  and  liberality  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  commonalty 
of  the  realm.  Let  us  ever  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  merits  of  all  these.  But  still  let  us  re- 
member, that  men  are  only  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  We  have  owned  this  all  along  by 
our  prayers :  let  us  own  it  sincerely  in  our  thanks- 
givings also  ;  and  not  receive,  without  suitable  grati- 
tude, what  we  begged  with  such  uncommon  earnest- 
ness. It  is  just  as  true  at  this  hour,  as  it  was  then, 
that  except  the  Lord  keep  the  cityy  the  toatchvian 
waketh  but  in  vain*.  From  his  displeasure  came  our 
danger :  from  his  compassionate  goodness,  our  deli- 
verance. TJierefore  despise  7iot  either  the  chastenings 
or  the  mercies  of  the  Abnighty.  For  he  maketh  sore 
and  bindeth  up :  he  zvoundclh,  and  his  hands  make 
wholelf.    It  cannot  be  less  criminal  towards  God  than 

*  Psal.  cxxvii.  2.  t  Job  v.  17,  18. 
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men,  it  is  unspeakably  more,  to  ask  assistance,  and 
when  we  have  had  it,  not  acknowledge  it.  He  doth 
not  indeed  want  our  acknowledgements ;  but  he 
hath  still  an  equal  right  to  them  ;  and  that  he  re- 
quires them  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  ours,  is 
surely  no  reason,  why  we  should  withhold  them. 
.But  you  will  say,  "  We  do  acknowledge  God's 
mercy  in  delivering  us,  and  will  never  deny  it.'* 
But  if  after  a  while  you  never  think  of  it  more,  you 
might  almost  as  well  deny  it.  Or  if  you  think  of  it, 
and  are  not  moved  by  it,  that  is  worse  than  forgetting 
it.  Or  suppose  you  have  ever  so  warm  a  feeling  of 
his  favours,  yet  if  you  refuse  to  make  a  proper  return 
for  them,  this  is  worst  of  all.  And  what  return  doth 
he  demand  ?  Some  hard  and  unnatural,  or  expensive 
and  ruinous  service  ?  No  v  the  most  reasonable  thing 
in  itself,  and  the  most  beneficial  to  us  and  our  fellow- 
creatures,  that  possibly  can  be :  what  the  text  ex- 
presses, 

II.  A  firm  resolution  of  virtuous  obedience.  Be- 
liold,  thou  art  made  whole :  sui  no  more.  God  hath 
been  gracious  to  you :  be  dutiful  to  him.  Sin  is  at 
all  times  equally  absurd  and  ill-deserving.  It  is 
setting  up  our  own  perverse  will  against  the  authority 
of  our  Maker  and  sovereign  Lord  ;  our  own  passions 
and  caprices,  against  the  wisdom  of  our  heavenly 
Father :  thinking,  that  we  can  prosper  in  opposition 
to  the  Almighty ;  or  if  not,  preferring  rebellion  and 
misery  to  fidelity  and  happiness.  But  to  sin  on, 
directly  in  the  face  of  distinguishing  mercies,  just 
vouchsafed,  this  is  the  most  shocking  aggravation  of 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world  :  a  crime  so  heinous, 
that  perhaps  you  may  resent  being  thought  bad 
enough  to  need  a  caution  against  it.  But  the  impo- 
tent man,  whom  our  Saviour  healed,  was  not,  that 
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we  know,  a  sinner  beyond  others.  And  therefore, 
could  we  of  these  nations  truly  say,  that  we  are  not 
such  neither ;  still  the  caution,  given  him,  would  be 
a  seasonable  one  to  us.  We  have  at  least  sinned 
enough  to  deserve  what  we  have  suffered,  which  is 
more  than  a  little.  And  had  we  deserved  nothing 
farther,  yet,  as  Elihu  remarks  in  the  case  of  Job, 
Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God,  I  have  borne 
chastisement,  I  will  not  offend  any  more*. 

But,  to  see,  how  far  such  advice  is  necessary  for  us, 
it  will  be  requisite,  not  to  keep  in  generals,  but  de- 
scend to  particulars.  And  they  must  be  such,  as 
relate  to  each  of  us  in  our  private  capacities :  for  I 
am  not  speaking  now  to  bodies  of  men,  or  to  single 
persons  in  high  stations.  May  God  bestow  plenti- 
fully on  all  such,  grace  to  consider,  what  the  warn- 
ing, Si?i  no  more,  directs  them  to,  while  we  consider, 
what  it  directs  us  to.  And  I  apprehend  the  present 
occasion  calls  upon  us  to  avoid,  for  time  to  come, 
four  kinds  of  sin  especially  :  to  disregard  religion  no 
more;  to  misbehave  towards  our  rulers  no  more; 
to  encourage  party-disputes  and  contentions  no 
more ;  to  indulge  extravagant  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments no  more. 

1.  To  disregard  religion  no  more.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  nation  upon  earth,  where  it  is  regarded  the  least, 
(our  neglect  of  God's  worship  in  our  churches,  our 
families,  our  closets;  the  impious  talk,  the  infidel 
books,  that  abound  every  where,  afford  lamentable 
evidences  of  iv*)  though  we  have  confessedly  the 
greatest  blessings  to  incline  us  to  be  religious,  and 
the  most  rational  instruction  how  to  be  so.  Not- 
withstanding this,  who  is  there  amongst  us,  of  any 
age,  who  doth  not  perceive,  how  much  commoner 

*  Job  xxxiv,  31. 
2  C2 
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and  opener  both  indifference  and  prophaneness  are 
grown  within  his  own  time,  within  a  small  part  of  it  ? 
Who  was  there  amongst  us  lately,  of  any  thought, 
that  did  not  strongly  fear  we  were  become  so  intirely 
unconcerned  about  the' matter,  that  even  popery 
would  have  had  no  terrors  for  us  ?    God  be  thanked, 
it  hath  proved  otherwise.    And  permit  me  to  add, 
let  them  be  thanked  also,  by  whose  long  despised  and 
reproached  labours,  a  spirit  of  piety  had  still  in  some 
measure  been  kept  alive:  and  by  whose  earnest  and 
seasonable  exhortations  an  unexpected  degree  of  pro- 
testant  zeal  was  principally  raised.    Do  us  the  jus- 
tice then  to  bear  it  in  mind,  that  you  wanted  our 
help,  and  you  had  it.    The  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment avowedly  hate  us  for  what  we  have  done  :  if  its 
fi'iends  will  not  love  us  for  it,  our  case  is  hard  mdeed. 
But,  however  you  think  of  us,  learn  at  least  to  think 
of  the  religion  vi'e  profess,  as  the  truest  support,  in- 
deed as  an  essential  part,  of  our  happy  establishment. 
Not  that  preserving  it  for  political  purposes  alone 
will  be  at  all  sufficient:  they,  who  aim  at  no  more, 
will  come  short  even  of  that.    God  will  disappoint 
them,  men  will  see  through  them  :  and  infection  will 
spread  from  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  profligateness, 
though  not  quite  so  fast,  yet  till  at  length  the  whole 
frame  is  corrupted  and  destroyed. 

You  may  plead,  that  however  prophane  the  nation 
may  be,  we  are  answerable  each  for  himself  only. 
But  indeed,  so  far  as  our  behaviour  can  properly  in- 
fluence, we  are  answerable  beyond  ourselves.  Do  we 
then  endeavour  to  discountenance  irreligion,  and  en- 
courage seriousness  in  those  who  belong  to  us,  in 
those  with  whom  we  converse  ?  Do  we,  as  our  Sa- 
viour hath  enjoined  us,  confess  him  before  men  *  ? 
*  Matt.  X.  32.  Lukv  xii.  8. 
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Or  do  we  not  on  many  occasions  outwardly  a])pear 
ashmned  of  him,  while  inwardly  our  hearts  condemn 
us  for  it  ? 

But  were  we  to  answer  for  ourselves  alone,  what 
answer  could  we  give  ?  We  are  as  good  as  others, 
perhaps.  And  what  if  others  be  very  bad  ?  Will 
that  excuse  us  froip  being  what  tjie  word  of  God,  and 
our  own  consciences,  teli  us  we  a4ight  to  be  ?  If 
not,  are  we  indeed  such  ?  Is  co^icem  for  our  future 
happiness,  is  reverence  and  love  of  God,  the  great 
principle  within  our  breasts  ?  Do  we  really  love  him, 
the  better  for  these  very  mercies,  for  which  we  are 
now  met  to  praise  him  ?  We  hope  so,  perhaps.  But 
what  proof  have  we  given  of  it?  By  serving  him 
better  since  ?  And  if  none,  while  the  motive  was 
fresh  upon  our  minds,  what  is  to  be  expected  after- 
wards, unless  the  present  call  awaken  us,  as  Heaven 
grant  it  may  ? 

2.  The  next  point  of  instruction  is,  to  misbehave 
towards  our  rulers  no  more.  The  connexion  is  inse- 
parable, Fear  God  :  honour  the  King  *.  For  by  him 
kings  reign,  and  princes  fide ;  nobles  and  all  the 
judges  of  the  earth  f .  For  which  reason  we  are  to 
respect,  not  only  the  person  of  our  sovereign,  but, 
to  use  the  Apostle's  words,  all  that  are  in  author ity\. 
For  without  a  number  of  such,  government  cannot 
be  administered.  And  professions  of  duty  to  him^ 
with  unjust  bitterness  against  those  whom  he  intrusts, 
and  causeless  opposition  to  the  measures  they  advise^ 
betray  either  gross  insincerity,  or  pitiable  weakness, 
or  an  impetuosity  of  temper,  that  should  be  better 
governed.  This  however  doth  not  restrain  those,  to 
whose  rank  or  office  it  belongs,  from  using  the  faith- 
ful, though  possibly  sometimes  unpleasing,  freedom 
,*  1  Pet.  i;.  17.       +  Prov.  viii.  15,  l6,  %  1  Tim.  ii.  i. 
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of  giving  such  counsel,  or  proposing  such  law?,  as 
public-spirited  prudence  appears  to  direct.  Nor  doth 
it  restrain  any  one  from  expressing,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, his  opinion  of  whatever  public  measures  may 
considerably  affect  him,  or  the  whole,  provided  he 
hatli  ground  to  think  himself  a  judge  of  them.  But 
it  ought  to  restrain  all  persons  from  being  vehement, 
and  judging  harshly,  where  perhaps  they  were  un- 
qualified to  judge  at  all :  from  indulging  such  beha- 
viour, such  language,  or  even  such  notions,  as  are 
injurious  to  governors,  or  hurtful  to  the  ends  of  go- 
vernment ;  as  may  excite  or  cherish  disloyalty,  or  un- 
reasonable dissatisfaction,  or  barely  promote  uncon- 
cernedness  about  those,  whom  Providence  hath  set 
over  us. 

How  far  we  have  been  guilty  of  these  things,  it  i* 
much  fitter  that  each  one  should  think  seriously  for 
himself,  (for  it  is  a  very  serious  matter)  than  that  any 
one  should  take  upon  him  to  tell  others,  especially 
from  this  place.  I  shall  only  say  therefore,  that  every 
sort  of  persons  may  have  been  guilty  *.  some  by  wrong 
compliances,  and  abuse  of  power  and  favour;  some 
by  ill-founded  complaints  and  resentments;  all  by 
disguising  selfish  views  under  plausible  pretences. 
But  whoever  the  criminals  are,  the  crime  is  very 
great.  Not  only  those  in  authority  suffer  by  it, 
when  they  ought  not,  which  alone  is  grievous  injus- 
tice, but  the  community  in  general  suffers  deeply 
with  them.  The  wrong  things  of  this  kind,  wliich 
are  said  and  done,  give  the  ill-designing  dreadful  ad- 
vantages against  their  superiors;  and  hurry  the  in- 
considerate, even  they  who  mean  well,  into  wild- 
nesses  almost  incredible.  Nay,  the  wise  and  good 
are  insensibly  cooled  and  alienated  by  them.  And 
then  is  the  juncture  for-attempting  to  overturn  a  con- 
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stitution.  We  have  felt  this:  and  therefore  we  shall 
be  inexcusable,  unless  we  remember  it ;  remember  to 
abstain  from  all  appearance*  of  undutifulness  ;  to 
keep  our  mouths  icitli  a  bridle^  icliile  the  ivichcd  or  the 
weak  are  before  us  f;  on  no  occasion  to  expect  more 
from  our  rulers,  than  we  justly  may  from  human 
creatures,  like  ourselves ;  to  bear  it  patiently,  if  our 
most  equitable  expectations  are  not  always  an- 
swered ;  and  accept  and  acknowledge  ever'j  xcorthy 
deed  the})  do,  and  surely  they  have  done  many,  zvitk 
all  thankfulness  %.  Acting  thus,  very  probably,  might 
have  prevented  the  late  rebellion,  and  may  prevent 
another. 

3.  A  further  caution,  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding,  is,  to  encourage  party  contentions  no 
more.  For  they  always  break  in,  and  usually  to  a 
high  degree,  be  it  ever  so  undesigned  at  first,  on  the 
respect  owing  to  our  governors.  Or  could  that  be 
avoided,  one  side  will  be  tempted  to  patronize,  for 
the  sake  of  popularity,  what  they  know,  or  easily 
might  know,  is  wrong  ;  to  oppose  what  is  useful,  or 
even  necessary  ;  to  construe  the  worthiest  and  wisest 
conduct  unfairly ;  to  prefer  the  support  of  their  cause 
before  the  service  of  the  public  ;  to  imagine  or  pre- 
tend, that  the  prevalence  of  it  will  produce  every 
desirable  effect ;  when  both  reason  and  experience 
demonstrate,  that  little,  if  any,  good  is  like  to  follow 
from  it,  and  possibly  much  harm.  The  other  side, 
in  return,  are  tempted  to  reject  what  they  ought  to 
forward  J  to  insist  on  what  they  ought  to  give  up; 
to  oppress  their  adversaries  by  superior  power;  to 
accuse  them  of  being  what  they  are  not,  till  perhaps 
they  provoke  them  into  being  what  they  would  not 
be.    And  on  both  sides  these  disputes  engage  men's 

*  1  'Fhess.  V.  22.       f  Psal.  xxxix.  1.       %  Acts  xxiv.  2,  5. 
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principal  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  their  coAnmon 
welfare;  drive  them  into  doing  bad  actions,  and 
countenancing  bad  persons;  make  foreign  friends 
afraid  to  rely  upon  us ;  and  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies  bold  to  enterprise  against  us.  Their 
late  enterprise  was  chiefly  founded  on  pur  divisions : 
which  neither  they,  nor  indeed  we,  could  have 
imagined  would  have  suffered  us  to  unite  against 
them  so  soon,  and  so  heartily,  as  we  did.  God  be 
praised,  who  inclined  our  hearts  to  it :  but  let  us 
sin  no  more.  Each  party  sees,  that  the  other  have 
sinned :  each  might  see,  that  they  have  sinned  them- 
selves :  both  must  see,  that  the  event  was  nearly  per- 
nicious :  let  us  take  warning  for  the  future. 

But  it  will  be  of  small  advantage  not  to  oppose 
one  another,  if  we  all  agree  in  behaving  amiss :  and 
therefore, 

4.  The  last  caution  is,  to  indulge  extravagant 
pleasures  and  amusements  no  more.  It  is  but  too 
visible,  how  much,  living  intirely  to  trifles  and  follies 
hath  increased  in  the  upper  part  of  the  world :  and 
madness  for  diversions  and  entertainments,  even  in 
the  middle  and  lower ;  together  with  most  profligate 
intemperance  and  debauchery  in  the  lowest  of  all. 
Now  vicious  indulgences  are  destructive  to  our  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  our  spiritual  interests  ;  to  the  health 
and  strength,  that  should  labour  for  and  defend  the 
public ;  to  the  honesty  and  regularity,  that  should 
secure  private  peace  and  comfort.  Merely  imprudent 
gratifications,  by  devouring  time  and  money,  as  they 
do  beyond  imagination,  destroy  industry,  and  pro- 
pagate poverty ;  which,  we  must  be  sensible,  is 
making  yearly  frightful  advances  upon  us.  And 
when  wickedness  is  instigated  by  necessity,  the  worst 
of  consequences  may  justly  be  apprehended.  Those 
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of  mean  rank  are  then  fully  ripe  for  any  mischief : 
what  mischief  might  we  not  have  dreaded  from 
tiiem  ten  months  ago,  had  Providence  permitted  the 
rebels  to  reach  our  capital  ?  Persons  of  better  condi- 
tion, when  distressed,  will  too  often  sacrifice  every 
Other  consideration  to  the  urgent  one  of  supplying 
their  wants,  real  or  fancied;  prefer  their  own  present 
profit,  sometimes  a  trifling  profit,  before  the  common 
safety  ;  heighten  groundless  discontents,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  ;  nay,  join  in  rebellion  itself  against 
their  consciences ;  of  which  we  have  lately  had  a 
most  remarkable  example,  and  ingenuous  confes- 
sion*.   May  it  prove  an  useful  preventive! 

A  further  great  evil  is,  that  immoderate  lovers  of 
pleasure  will  of  course  favour  the  vilest  wretches, 
who  contribute  to  their  entertainment ;  and  too  fre- 
quently depreciate  the  worthiest  character,  if  it  be  a 
grave  one  :  whence  proceed  inconveniencies  without 
number.  But  were  this  despicable  inclination  hurt- 
ful no  otherwise  ;  it  would  be  extremely  so,  by  taking 
off  the  mind  from  application  to  things  of  moment. 
Even  in  persons  the  least  considerable,  indolence, 
and  inattention  to  their  proper  business,  may  have 
extensive  bad  effects :  and  when  it  grows  general 
among  such,  it  sensibly  impoverishes  and  weakens, 
and  tends  to  ruin  a  nation.  But  they,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  matters  of  importance,  may,  not  only  by 
a  series  of  neglect,  but  by  the  ill-timed  indulgence  of 
an  idle  humour  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  cause  irretriev- 
able mischief  to  a  society,  that  hath  purchased  and 
depends  on  their  best  vigilance  and  industry  :  which 
therefore  are  due  to  it,  not  only  in  point  of  honour, 

*  See  Foster's  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kil- 
marnock after  his  sentence,  p.  6,  7,  10,  11,  41. 
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but  of  indispensable  moral  obligation  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

These,  I  apprehend,  are  the  chief  particulars,  in 
which  we  should  learn,  from  being  made  whole,  to 
sin  no  more.  And  every  one  should  apply  them  to 
examine  and  direct  himself,  not  to  inveigh  against 
others :  and  remember,  that  the  utmost  punctuality 
and  zeal  in  some  parts  of  his  duty,  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted, as  an  atonement  for  transgressing  or  over- 
looking any  of  the  rest. 

III.  The  last  general  head,  comprehended  in  the 
advice  of  the  text,  is,  a  prudent  consideration  of 
what  may  follow,  if  we  disregard  it :  Siji  no  more, 
lest  a  tvorse  thing  come  inito  thee.  Perhaps  we  may 
think,  that  nothing  worse  can  come.  And  so  perhaps 
thought  the  poor  man,  to  whom  this  was  said  first : 
for  his  illness  had  been  a  very  deplorable  one.  Yet 
our  Saviour  gave  him  the  warning  :  and  let  us  take  it 
also.  Whoever  goes  on  to  offend,  after  receiving 
signal  mercies,  is  plainly  a  greater  sinner :  and  let 
him  not  doubt,  but  God  can  send  him  a  heavier  pu- 
nishment even  in  this  world,  and  make  his  last  state 
worse  than  the , first*.  Indeed,  should  only  what  we 
have  already  felt  return  upon  us :  the  tenderness 
of  a  wounded  part  will  augment  both  the  fear  and  the 
pain.  And  how  little  probability  of  it  soever  we  dis- 
cern, as  one  dreadful  danger  hath  grown  up  out  of 
nothing,  so  may  a  dreadfaler  of  the  same  nature. 
Our  sins,  if  we  amend  not,  will  enfeeble  and  divide 
us  yet  more  :  our  intestine  foes  may  take  new  cou- 
rage ;  our  foreign  ones  may  support  them  better: 
God  may  refuse  intirely  to  go  forth  with  our  hosts  f  ; 
and  any  thing  may  have  any  efl'cct,  that  he  pleases. 
*  Matt.  xii.  45.  t  Psal.  cviii.  1 1. 
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Hitherto  we  have  only  been  washed  by  the  waves; 
the  next  time  we  may  sink  under  them  :  that  surely 
would  be  worse.  And  they,  who  have  now  sutFered 
so  much  from  us,  would  with  rt-ason  become  vastly 
more  formidable  to  us,  were  they  to  succeed  hereaf- 
ter, than  if  they  had  succeeded  lately. 

But  where  is  the  impossibility,  that  without  the 
help  of  enemies  at  home,  the  powerful  and  inveterate 
one,  which  we  have  abroad,  may  enslave  us  ere  long 
immediately  to  itself:  and  that  M'ithout  granting 
even  the  short  reprieve  to  our  religion,  liberties,  and 
properties,  which  perhaps  from  the  former  we  might 
hope  ?  Our  only  defence  against  both  is  in  God's 
good  providence :  and  our  only  ground  of  trust  in 
that  is,  if  we  sin  no  more.  For  fresh  provocations,  it 
jnust  be  expected,  will  bring  on  severer  judgements. 
Let  us  often  recollect  tlien,  that  He,  who  hath  deli- 
vered us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  can  full  as 
easily  deliver  us  into  it :  and  if  he  doth  not,  still  hath 
us  continually  in  his  own.  Every  thing  terrible,  fire, 
famine,  pestilence,  waits  on  his  orders.  At  this  in- 
stant we  are  suffering  heavily  by  the  last,  though 
hitherto  confined  to  our  cattle.  But  how  much 
longer  and  more  general  a  ravage  it  may  make 
amongst  them,  or  to  what  other  species  of  creatures 
it  may  extend  at  length,  and  whether  not  to  our 
own,  which  of  us  can  say  } 

But  indeed,  without  any  other  scourge  at  all,  sin 
alone,  by  tlie  natural  consequences,  which  Heaven 
hath  originally  annexed  to  it,  is  able  to  ruin  us  very 
completely.  Contempt  of  God  and  our  duty  may 
overturn  on  a  sudden,  but  must  undermine  graduallv, 
in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  every  blessing  that  we 
en  joy :  fill  every  family  with  disorders  and  distresses, 
abolish  mutual  faith  and  confidence,  open  a  wide 
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door  to  fraud  and  force,  defeat  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice, m9,ke  our  envied  constitution  ineffectual  to  its 
great  ends,  and  turn  all  the  good  of  it  into  evil :  till 
we  are  able  to  hear,  as  was  the  ancient  complaint  in 
like  circumstances,  neitJier  our  diseases,  nor  their  re- 
medies *,  The  more  immorality  spreads,  the  deeper 
root  it  strikes  :  the  difficulties  of  checking  it  increase; 
the  numbers  and  vigour  of  those  w^ho  endeavour  to 
check  it,  lessen.  Some  distempers,  by  the  fermen- 
tation, which  they  excite,  work  their  own  cure.  But 
wickedness  is  a  gangrene,  which  destroys  the  part  it 
seizes  :  and,  if  it  approaches  towards  being  universal, 
must  end  in  death.  External  force,  like  an  acute 
disease,  though  for  a  time  it  bears  down  all  before  it^ 
may  still,  by  the  vigour  of  nature,  be  thrown  off 
unexpectedly:  but  an  internal  principle  of  disscJ^- 
tion,  that  hath  corrupted  the  whole  mass  of  humours, 
admits  no  relief. 

Or  suppose  a  sinful  nation,  either  by  stopping 
short  of  the  extremity  of  sin,  or  by  an  uncommon 
delay  of  divine  justice,  neither  of  whicji  ,can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  were  to  escape  temporal  ruin 
ever  so  long :  yet  there  will  be  a  worse,  an  infinitely 
worse  thing,  come  without  fail,  and  that  very  soon,  to 
every  sinner  in  it ;  the  final  vengeance  of  God  in  the 
next  life:  which  will  be,  as  it  ought,  peculiarly  se- 
vere on  those,  who  despise  the  riches  of  his  forbear- 
ance and  long-suffering  j  and  ivill  not  know,  that  his 
goodness  leads  them  to  repentance  f. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  this  may  appear  a  com- 
fortless, an  intimidating  manner  of  speaking  to  you: 
and  exceedingly  unsuitable  to  so  joyful  a  solemnity, 
as  the  present.  By  why  then  will  not  all  who  hear 
me,  why  will  not  this  whole  land,  resolve  on  that 
*  Liv.  Hist.  Praef.  f  Rom.  ii.  4. 
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amendment,  without  which  no  true  comfort  can  he 
administered  to  them  ?  ReUeve  us  then  from  the  ne- 
cessity, for  we  must  deal  faithfully  with  you,  of 
saying  on  thanksgivings  just  the  same  terrifying 
things,  that  we  do  on  fasts.  It  would  afford  us  the 
highest  delight  to  omit  them,  on  both  :  to  set  before 
you  only  pleasing  views,  and  describe  your  condition 
in  the  language  of  the  psalmist :  Happij  are  the  people^ 
Zi^ho  are  in  such  a  case  :  yea,  blessed  are  the  people, 
who  have  the  Lord  for  their  Cod*.  It  is  intirely  your 
own  fault,  that  motives  of  fear  are  ever  mentioned  to 
you.  Our  gracious  Maker  hath  furnished  us  plen- 
tifully with  a  much  better  ground  of  obedience,  by 
the  numerous  mercies,  which  we  have  long  enjoyed, 
and  still  continue  to  enjoy.  Think  but  a  little  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  this  island  ;  of  the  civil,  the 
spiritual  privileges,  that  have  distinguished  it  for 
ages ;  and  what  requitals  they  deserve  :  think  but, 
how  complicated  a  blessing  this  last  deliverance  is : 
and  labour  to  be  induced,  as  much  as  you  can,  by  the 
bounties  of  God  to  serve  him.  But  let  us  be  con- 
scious also,  that  our  imperfection,  our  depravity, 
needs  awe,  as  well  as  love,  to  move  us  ;  and  use  the 
joint  efforts  of  both,  to  produce  in  our  souls  that  fdial 
sorrow,  and  penitent  return  to  duty,  which  will 
prove  the  inlet,  and  is  the  only  one,  to  all  manner 
of  consolation. 

Thexji  that  thus  sow  iyi  tears,  are  intitled  to  reap  in 
jcn)-\:  their  mouth  may  be  filled  with  laughter,  and 
their  tongue  ivith  singing^-  they  may  with  propriety, 
not  only  give,  as  they  are  bound,  the  more  serious 
demonstrations  of  pious  gratitude,  but  indulge  everj'^ 
lighter  expressioti  of  a  cheerful  heart,  that  innocence 
and  prudence  allows.  Outward  rejoicings  for  mercies, 
*  Psal.  CNliv.  15.         -t  F^iil.  cxxvi.  (».         t  A'er.  2. 
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without  inward  concern  for  unwortliiness,  and  fixed 
resolution  of  virtuous  improvement,  is  an  absurd  and 
insolent,  and  will  be  a  siiort-lived  triumph.  Praise 
is  not  seemly  in  the  mouth  of  a  simier :  for  it  was  not 
sent  him  of  the  Lord'*^.  But  when  humble  and  hearty- 
devotion  hath  preceded,  gladness  and  exultation,  kept 
clear  of  excess  and  not,  may  and  should  follow,  on 
occasions  like  this.  The  grief  of  our  offences  should 
be  lost,  for  the  time,  in  a  tiiankful  sense  of  God's 
goodness:  a  cheering  hope  be  entertained,  that  he 
who  hath  delivered,  will  deliver  f ;  and  our  behaviour 
shew  to  all  around  us,  what  our  hearts  feel.  This 
was  the  direction,  immediately  given  to  the  Jews, 
when  once  they  had  been  made  sensible  of  their 
transgressions,  in  their  public  assembly  for  a  thanks- 
giving, on  their  return  from  the  captivity  :  and  I 
conclude  with  reciting  it.  The  Levites  read  in  the 
book,  in  the  laiv  of  God,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
them  to  understand  the  reading.  And  all  the  people 
icept,  ivhen  they  heard  the  words  of  the  laze.  Then 
Kehemiah  the  governor,  and  Ezra  the  priest,  and  the 
Levites,  that  taught  the  people,  said  unto  them,  This 
day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God :  mourn  not,  nor 
xveep.  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet, 
and  send  portions  unto  them,  for  whom  nothing  is  pre- 
pared ;  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord  :  neither  be 
ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.  And 
all  the  people  loent  their  way,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and 
to  send  portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth;  because  they 
had  understood  the  icords,  that  were  declared  unto  the)n\. 
*  Ecclus.  XV.  9.     +2  Cor.  i.  10.     %  Neb.  viii.  7,  8,  9.  10,  l*?- 
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(preached  on  a  general  fast.) 

PSALM  cxxii.  6. 

O  PRAY  FOR  THE  PEACE  OF  JERUSALEM:  THEY  SHALL  PROSPER 
THAT  LOVli  THEE. 

OD  hath  planted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  it  is 
a  strong  proof  of  his  goodness  to  us,  a  principle 
of  tender  mutual  benevolence  ;  which  reason  enjoins 
us  to  exert  on  all  occasions :  and  revelation  both 
threatens  our  transgression  of  this  rule  with  the  se- 
verest punishments,  and  encourages  our  observance 
of  it  by  promises  of  the  most  etfectual  assistance  and 
ijoblest  rewards.  But  as  all  mankind  is  an  object 
too  large,  for  the  generality  of  persons  to  embrace  in 
their  affections,  and  for  the  rest  to  think  of  actually 
benefiting;  the  Scripture  hath  very  justly  appropri- 
ated our  love  to  our  neighbour :  to  every  one,  who  is 
any  way  brought  near  enough  to  us,  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  any  service  or  mark  of  kindness  from 
us:  according  to  our  Saviour's  most  rational  expli- 
cation of  that  term*.  And  each  nation  of  the 
world  being  only  a  more  extensive  neighbourhood, 
of  persons  combined  together,  under  one  bead,  for 
common  advantage :  the  views  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  it  may  well  reach  thus  farj  but  ordinarily 
scarce  farther.    And  therefore  love  to  our  country 

*  Luke  X.  29,  &c. 
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hath  been  ever  considered,  not  merely  as  an  imporfc- 
ant  and  excellent  virtue,  which  it  always  is,  when 
genuine  and  judicious ;  but  as  filling  the  whole  com- 
pass of  reciprocal  duty,  which  it  usually  doth,  pro- 
vided we  proportion  it  rightly  to  the  Various  rela- 
tions, which  we  bear  to  each  person  in  the  society. 
Now  this  is  the  affection,  which  the  Psalmist  so 
warmly  recommends  in  the  text :  Peace  being  well 
known  to  signify,  in  holy  writ,  all  sorts  of  prospe- 
.  Fity  J  and  Jerusalem  being  the  centre  of  unity  of  the 
Jewish  people,  both  iu  religious  affairs  and  civilv 
For  thither  the  tribes  went  up,  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord :  and  there  was  the  seat  of  Judgement, 
even  the  seat  of  the  house  of  David*. 

During  the  latter  part  indeed  of  the  time,  thaf 
their  govermnent  subsisted,  they  had  most  of  them 
a  zeal  for  their  country,  which  excluded  charity 
towards  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  this  was  a  cor- 
ruption, not  a  precept,  of  their  religion.  For  no 
law  of  any  otlier  nation  ever  enjoined  so  strictly 
both  justice  and  mercy  to  strangers  as  theirs :  though 
it  did  provide  against  needless  intercourse  with  them, 
to  prevent  imitation  of  their  evil  customs.  It  is  true, 
they  were  commanded  to  extirpate  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan.  But  these  were  grown  to  such  a  height 
of  monstrous  idolatry,  unnatural  lusts,  and  shocking 
barbarities,  as  the  wisdom  of  God  saw  to  be  incura- 
ble. And  he  chose  the  Israelites  for  his  ministerSy 
revengers  to  execute  wrath  upon  them  f,  that  they 
might  learn  to  abhor  what  they  had  been  employed 
to  punish.  This  done,  their  commission  expired : 
for  it  reached  to  no  other  nation.  And  in  fact,  they 
were  as  quiet  neighbours  to  the  heathen  round  them, 
and  as  dutiful  subjects  to  their  Chaldean,  Persian, 

*  Psal.  cx.xii.  4,  5.  t  Hom.  xiii.  4. 
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and  Grecian  masters,  as  any  other  people.  Nor 
did  the  text  more  plainly  require  them  to  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem  than  the  prophet  Jeremiah  doth, 
to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city,  whither  they  were  carried 
captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it  *. 

We  need  not  therefore  scruple  to  imbibe  love  of 
our  country  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  : 
and  much  less  have  we  cause  to  imagine,  as  some 
would  persuade  us,  that  this  is  a  virtue  not  prescribed 
to  Christians.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  Romans  had 
long  been  ravaging  the  world,  and  the  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  days  were  evidently  ruining  themselves; 
both  of  them  prompted  to  Avhat  they  did  by  a  nar- 
row-minded and  unjust  vehemence  for  their  national 
interest  and  honour:  he  earnestly  recommended,  as 
it  was  necessary,  not  the  particular  passion,  of  which 
they  had  already^too  much  j  but  the  general  disposi- 
tion, which  they  wanted,  of  good-will  to  all  men. 
For  that  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  social  be- 
haviour :  and  while  it  restrains  persons  effectually 
from  doing  any  thing  wrong  in  favour  of  their  coun- 
try, will  incite  them  powerfully  to  do  every  thing 
right.  In  teaching  this  doctrine  therefore,  and  in- 
deed throughout  his  whole  conduct,  he  shewed  the 
kindest  and  wisest  regard  to  his  undeserving  fellow- 
citizens  :  for  whom,  ill  as  he  was  treated  by  them, 
he  fully  appears  to  have  had  the  most  affectionate 
concern.  Witness  his  tears  and  pathetic  expostu- 
lations :  O  Jerusalem^  Jerusaleniy  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee: 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  ht'r  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not !  \  If  thou  hadst  knoivn,  oy,  as  it 
rather  should  be  translated,  O  that  thou  hadst  knoivn^ 
*  Jer.  xxix,7-  t  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 
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even  tliouy  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  bC' 
long  unto  thy  peace  *.  Witness  again  his  peremp- 
tory command,  even  after  he  had  been  crucified 
there,  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sin  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  to  all  nations,  beginniiig  at  Jc' 
rusalem  The  same  heroic  sympathy  his  great 
Apostle  St.  Paul  expresses,  after  the  severest  usage, 
in  the  strongest  manner, /or  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen, 
according  to  the  fesh,  declaring  solemnly  before 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had  great  and  con- 
tinual son'ozv  and  heaviness  in  his  heart  on  their 
account ;{:.  He  hath  not  indeed  exhorted  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  favoured  with  his  Epistles,  to  the 
love  of  their  several  countries :  for  they  were  all  un- 
der one  dominion,  and  designed  by  Providence  to  re- 
main so.  He  hath  not  exhorted  magistrates  to 
study  the  welfare  of  those,  over  whom  they  presided : 
for  there  were  no  believing  magistrates;  and  it  might 
have  been  deemed  presumptuous,  and  ill  intended, 
if  he  had  laid  down  directions  for  others  j  or  foretold 
explicitly  so  soon,  that  the  Gospel  would  come  to 
have  authority  on  its  side.  But  he  hath  sufficiently, 
though  obliquely,  intimated  to  rulers,  what  their 
office  requires  of  them:  and  urged  private  subjects 
most  convincingly  and  awfully  to  such  behaviour,  as 
will  render  communities  quiet  and  flourishing. 

Love  of  our  country  therefore  is  an  undoubted 
Christian  duty.  And  we  shall  both  be  directed  and 
encouraged  in  the  performance  of  it,  if  we  consider, 
as  the  text  leads  us, 

I.  Wherein  the  public  welfare  consists. 

II.  How  we  are  to  express  our  regard  to  it. 

III.  What  advantages  will  flow  from  expressing  it 
as  we  ought. 

♦  Luke  xix.  41,  42.    f  Lulie  xxiv.  47.    I  Rom.  ix.  1,  2,  3. 
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I.  Wherein  it  consists.  Now  plainly  the  happi- 
ness of  any  society  is  that,  which  the  persons,  who 
compose  it,  do  or  may  enjoy  in  it.  And  therefore 
wide  extent  of  dominion  contributes  nothing  to  the 
happiness  of  a  state:  for  such  unwieldy  bodies  are 
seldom  or  never  kept  long  in  good  health.  Much 
less  is  military  glory  the  point  to  be  had  in  view,  any 
farther  than  is  needful  to  secure  a  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  all  important  national  rights.  For  such  a 
purpose,  war  is  lawful :  and  they,  who  hazard  their 
lives  in  it,  worthy  of  high  honour.  But  in  all  cases 
it  is  accompanied  with  dreadful  evils ;  of  which  we 
are  apt  to  consider  the  heavy  expence,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  one ;  and  forget  the  sufferings,  and  misera- 
ble deaths,  of  such  multitudes  of  human  creatures, 
though  every  one  of  them  is  a  murder  committed 
by  the  authors  of  this  calamity:  besides  the  innu- 
merable distresses  of  relations  and  friends,  the  de- 
vastations, inhumanities,  and  wickednesses  of  every 
kind,  which  never  fail  to  be  its  attendants.  Then  if 
the  event  of  all  should  turn,  as  God  grant  it  always 
may,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  aggressors,  here  is 
much  mischief  brought  on  their  neighbours,  only  to 
bring  more  on  themselves.  Or  suppose  their  suc- 
cess be  ever  so  great,  the  injury  done  by  them  will 
be  great  in  proportion :  they  will  receive  little  real 
good  from  it,  and  have  paid  very  dear  for  that,  even 
in  this  world:  and  in  another,  God  will  take  effec- 
tual care,  that  no  one  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
having  broken  his  laws,  and  used  his  creatures  ill. 

The  next  pre-eminence,  commonly  imagined  to 
constitute  the  prosperity  of  a  state,  is  that  of  wealth  j 
and  its  usual  source,  commerce.  Now  undoubtedly 
riches  are  a  valuable  instrument,  both  of  common 
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defence,  and  separate  enjoyment.  But  then  they 
are  also  a  dangerous  incentive  to  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery: by  which  persdns  grievously  distress 
themselves,  their  families,  their  acquaintance,  the 
public,  in  many  wavs,  alas !  but  too  well  known. 
And  many,  whom  affluence  doth  not  immediately 
seduce  into  gross  vices,  it  leads  however  to  indolence 
and  ignorance,  to  the  admiration  of  trifles  and  fol- 
lies, and  thence  to  the  neglect,  and  afterwards  the 
contempt  and  ridicule,  of  virtuous  and  prudent  con- 
duct. This  wrong  taste  being  once  formed,  high 
honours  and  pompous  appearances  are  thought  ne- 
cessary by  some;  the  idlest  gratifications  and  vani- 
ties, by  others :  the  means  to  procure  and  support 
them  must  be  found  :  and  when  their  incomes  fail, 
as  the  largest,  with  such  management,  will  fail ;  they 
must  supply  the  defect  by  any  baseness  or  iniquity, 
that  they  can;  at  least  any  such,  as  general  practice, 
in  a  time  of  general  corruption,  makes  a  shift  to 
keep  in  tolerable  countenance.  This  example  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  world  is  followed  of  course  by  the 
lower :  their  industry  lessens,  their  expences  increase, 
their  principles  are  depraved,  they  and  their  fami- 
lies ruined ;  they  seek  for  relief  in  fraud,  violence, 
or  intemperance,  and  plunge  themselves  by  each 
deeper  in  misery.  Even  of  the  regular  and  diligent, 
the  home  labour  is  much  of  it  employed  on  things 
useless  or  hurtful ;  the  foreign  trade,  in  importing 
superfluities.  This  procedure  must  as  necessarily 
impoverish  the  public,  as  it  must  any  single  person, 
or  number  of  persons:  for  the  whole  number  of  them 
is  the  public.  And  in  such  circumstances,  whatever 
present  show  of  strength  and  plenty  there  may  be, 
is  fallacious :  like  the  over-full  and  florid  look  of  a  dis- 
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cased  body,  caused  by  too  indulgent  regimen  ;  and  un- 
der the  superficial  appearance  of  redundant  health, 
betraying  to  the  skilful  evident  symptoms  of  the 
most  fatal  distempers,  already  begun,  if  not  far 
advanced. 

Another  thing,  constantly  and  justly  mentioned, 
as  a  main  ingredient  in  political  happiness,  is  liberty : 
an  invaluable  privilege;  but  often  misunderstood, 
and  still  oftener  abused.  Absolute  liberty,  to  do 
what  we  will,  is  absolute  power.  If  one  alone,  or  a 
few,  have  this,  the  rest  are  in  slavery:  if  all  have  it, 
the  whole  must  be  in  confusion.  Liberty  therefore, 
in  order  to  preserve  it,  must  be  restrained  by  law,  in 
whatever  cases  the  exercise  of  it  may  affect  others. 
And  regulations  by  authority  are  necessary,  not  only 
to  prevent  mutual  encroachments,  but  to  ascertain 
each  person's  claims  and  expectations;  and  to  instruct 
every  one,  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  for 
the  common  benefit.  Now  legal  provisions  for  these 
ends  ought  to  be  just  and  equitable,  suited  to  the 
state  of  things,  known  and  fixed.  And  those,  which 
a  nation  makes  for  itself  by  its  chosen  representatives, 
are  so  very  much  the  most  likely  to  have  these 
properties;  that  living,  as  we  do,  under  a  constitu- 
tion purposely  contrived  for  making,  on  every  occa- 
sion, such  as  we  want,  is  the  greatest  of  civil  bless- 
ings, provided  we  turn  it  not,  by  our  fault,  into  a 
curse. 

But  to  prevent  this,  besides  care  and  impartiality 
in  framing  laws,  there  must  be  a  general  observation 
of  them  :  else  they  were  enacted  in  vain.  Even  such, 
as  are  in  their  nature  the  most  variable,  must  be  ob- 
served while  they  last.  For  not  only  the  total  ne- 
glect of  them  will  frustrate  their  beneficial  intent,  and 
open  a  door  to  yet  worse  irregularities ;  but  the  par- 
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tial,  besides  having  this  unhappy  effect  in  its  degree, 
■will  introduce  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  inequality : 
good  subjects  must  be  losers  by  their  obedience,  and 
bad  ones  gainers  by  their  transgression. 

Still  more  essentially  doth  the  common  welfare 
consist  in  the  practice  of  such  rules  of  conduct,  as  are 
in  themselves,  and  therefore  ahvays,  obligatory:  in 
abstaining  from  violence,  fraud,  promiscuous  lewd- 
ness, intemperance,  extravagance;  in  performing 
carefully  the  proper  business  of  our  several  stations ; 
in  providing  diligently  what  is  needful  for  ourselves, 
and  those  who  belong  to  us;  in  relieving  the  poor 
with  prudent  bounty ;  in  behaving  with  respect  to 
superiors,  with  condescension  to  inferiors,  with  friend- 
liness to  equals,  with  peculiar  affection  to  those, 
■whom  either  nature  or  voluntary  ties  have  united  to 
us  more  closely :  these  are  the  main  things,  on  which 
social  happiness  depends,  A  nation  may  be  small 
and  weak  and  poor ;  and  yet  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it,  may  enjoy  their  beings  very  comfortably. 
But  however  great  and  powerful  and  rich  it  is,  folly 
and  wickedness  will  bring  misery  on  each  particular; 
which,  put  together,  is  general  misery  :  and  will 
besides  gradually  weaken  and  dissolve  the  whole. 
For  the  principal  supports  of  a  state,  confessedly  are, 
the  numbers,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  industry, 
and  probity,  and  concord,  of  the  several  members  of 
it :  all  which  good  morals  promote,  and  bad  under- 
mine. 

But  as  human  laws,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
cannot  punish,  and  much  less  prevent,  the  breach  of 
moral  obligations :  the  chief  security  of  regard  to 
them,  in  any  society,  must  proceed  from  reverence 
of  the  divine  laws.  And  as  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity are  vastly  more  determinate,  accompanied  with 
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communications  of  far  greater  moral  powers,  and  en- 
forced by  sanctions  of  unspeakably  stronger  terror  to 
sinners,  and  sweeter  consolation  to  pious  minds,  than 
the  dictates  of  nature,  unassisted  by  revelation : 
establishing  a  practical  belief  of  the  Gospel  is  secur- 
ing and  completing  the  provision  for  national  felicity. 
This  will,  in  all  cases,  restrain  men  from  what  is 
wrong,  animate  them  in  what  is  right,  make  them 
easy  and  happy  under  every  suffering.  Besides, 
profession  of  the  same  faith  and  hope,  and  participa- 
tion of  the  same  worship  and  sacraments,  must  give 
so  peculiar  a  sacredness  and  endearment  to  the  bonds 
of  civil  union,  that  zeal  in  the  common  cause  of  our 
country  and  our  religion,  at  once,  will  bo  intrepidly 
active,  and  indefatigably  persevering*.  For  my  bre- 
thren  and  companions  sakes,  I  will  zvish  thee  prosperi- 
ty :  yea,  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I 
will  seek  to  do  thee  goodf.  Then  to  all  the  advantages, 
flowing  naturally  from  piety,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
God  will  superadd  his  blessing,  and  withhold  it  from 
the  prophane;  forhis  own  words  are.  Them  that  honour 
me,  I  zvill  honour  :  and  they^  that  despise  me,  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed^.  Nor  must  a  further  consideration 
ever  be  omitted,  for  it  is  a  very  important  on-e  :  that 
unless  true  religion  be  cherished  and  practised,  false 
religion  will  insinuate  itself  and  prevail.  For  the 
mind  of  man  must  have  some  :  as  the  experience  of 
all  ages  proves,  and  our  own  particularly;  amongst 
whom  the  increase  of  infidelity  is  accompanied  with 
that  of  popery :  an  evil,  which  ought  to  be  highly 
formidable  to  us  ;  as  it  must  of  course,  if  ever  it  gain 
power  enough,  not  only  overturn  our  present  happy 

*  Dion.  Halic  Ant.  Rom.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  t  Psal.  cxxii.  8,  Q. 

$  1  Sana.  ii.  30. 
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establishment,  but  introduce  the  cruellest  tyranny 
over  the  souls  and  bodies  and  estates  of  men. 

Having  now  seen,  wherein  the  public  welfare  con- 
sists,, we  should  all  with  great  seriousness  consider, 

II.  How  we  are  to  express  our  regard  to  it.  The 
manner,  prescribed  in  the  text,  according  to  our 
translation,  is.  Praying  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  : 
according  to  others,  asking  or  inquiring  concerning 
its  peace.  Both  imply,  having  it  much  at  heart. 
And  whatever  we  have  deservedly  at  heart,  ought 
jointly  to  engage  our  watchful  solicitude,  and  our 
earnest  petitions.    I  shall  now  begin  with  the  first. 

Pretences  to  public  spirit,  if  they  are  not  sincere, 
usually  cover  hurtful  designs.  Therefore  we  should 
examine  ourselves  closely,  for  self-deceit  is  wonder- 
fully frequent,  of  what  spirit  we  indeed  are* :  whether 
private  passions  or  interests,  concealed  under  spe- 
cious appearances,  do  not  influence  our  discourse  and 
behaviour,  perhaps  our  very  thoughts.  And,  so  far  as 
we  have  need  to  know,  we  should  make  the  same  inquiry 
concerning  others  also  :  forming  our  opinions  of  them 
with  charity,  yet  with  caution.  But,  supposing  the 
common  good  be  ever  so  really  our  object  and  theirs: 
unless  we  understand  well  the  tendencies  of  things, 
we  may  do  it  irreparable  harm,  instead  of  furthering 
it:  and  therefore  should  always  be,  according  to 
St.  James's  admirable  direction.  Swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  ivrath-f :  impartially  diligent  to  learn 
the  truth,  where  it  is  our  business  to  judge  and  act; 
backward  to  meddle,  where  it  is  not ;  reasonable  and 
moderate  in  all  matters.  But  let  us  consider  our 
duty  more  distinctly,  in  relation  to  the  several  arti- 
cles, that  were  specified  under  the  preceding  head. 
*  Luke  ix.  55.  f  James  i.  19* 
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As  defence  against  enemies  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  public  happiness :  rulers  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  it  with  vigilance,  and  subjects  to  contribute 
to  it  with  cheerfulness ;  far  from  repining  at  neces- 
sary burdens,  though  heavy  ones.  But  we  ought  to 
oppose  with  double  vigour,  from  principle  as  well  as 
interest,  the  deliberate,  and  habitual,  and  perfidious, 
and  insolent  disturbers  of  mankind :  yet  always  re- 
membering, that  the  only  lawful  aim,  even  in  the 
justest  war,  is  an  equitable  conclusion  of  it.  The 
Lord  give  strength  unto  his  people^  the  Lord  give  his 
people  the  blessing  of  peace''^ ! 

Again :  as  national  wealth,  and  private  plenty  of 
the  conveniences  of  life,  are  desirable  in  communities, 
but  luxury  and  extravagance  destructive  to  them  :  all 
persons,  in  their  stations,  ought  so  to  promote  the 
former,  as  to  discourage  the  latter  at  the  same  time: 
which  they  will  do  most  successfully,  by  setting  ex- 
amples to  others  of  decent  frugality,  and  attention  to 
their  own  alTairs;  by  honouring  worthy  characters, 
though  in  mean  circumstances ;  and  expressing  in 
every  proper  way,  dislike  and  contempt  of  baseness, 
debauchery,  profusion,  admiration  of  undeserving 
things,  neglect  of  important  ones ;  be  they,  who  are 
guilty  of  such  faults,  ever  so  distinguished  by  their 
rank  or  accomplishments. 

Further :  as  liberty  is  a  blessing  of  inestimable 
value  in  society,  it  ought  to  be  asserted  with  the  ut- 
most resolution  and  watchfulness,  not  only  against 
open  assaults,  but  every  practice,  that  may  secretly 
and  silently  impair  itj  yet  with  a  religious  care, 
neither  to  use  it,  nor  unwarily  assist  others  to  use  it, 
for  a  cloke  of  malic iousnessj[  ^  nor  hazard  the  destruc- 
tion of  it,  by  attempts  of  improving  it  to  a  visionary 
*  Psal.  xxis.  10.  +  X  Pet.  ii.  \6. 
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perfection.  Therefore  power,  in  a  requisite  degree, 
must  both  be  allowed  and  diligently  supported :  they, 
in  whose  hands  it  is  placed,  must  both  be  obeyed  and 
humbly  respected,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  cou" 
science  sake*  ;  even  the  subordinate,  much  more  the 
supreme :  their  whole  conduct  must  be  viewed  with 
modesty  and  candour ;  their  good  actions  and  inten- 
tions acknowledged  with  due  thankfulness;  their 
mistakes  and  failings,  imagined  or  real,  borne  with 
that  mildness,  of  which  we  have  all  need,  to  excuse 
our  own.  And  the  same  equitable  temper  should 
always  be  preserved  between  private  persons,  one 
towards  another;  were  their  differences  about  public 
affairs  of  ever  such  moment,  whereas  the  -  are  fre- 
quently nominal  or  trifling ;  and  were  they  ever  so 
sure  of  being  in  the  right,  whereas  possibly  both  of 
them  have  reason  to  distrust  it.  This  is  the  method, 
and  it  is  the  only  one,  by  which  we  can  ever  hope 
to  see  Jerusalem  built  as  a  city,  that  is  at  unity  in 
itself ■\. 

Further  yet :  as  good  laws,  and  the  observation  of 
them,  are  necessary  to  the  public  welfare ;  all,  who 
have  a  share  in  legislature,  ought  to  contrive  or 
assent  to  such,  and  oppose  others,  without  suffering 
any  consideration  to  bias  them  ;  all  magistrates  ought 
to  execute  them  with  uprightness  and  courage,  yet 
with  humanity ;  and  all  subjects,  to  obey  them  disin- 
terestedly, and  procure  obedience  to  them  zealously. 

But  the  laws  of  morality  require  peculiar  atten- 
tion, for  our  country's  good,  as  well  as  our  own. 
Every  person  who  transgresses  these,  teaches  his 
neighbour,  teaches  his  family,  an  evil  lesso7i  against 
himself  in  points  of  the  greatest  consequence.  And 
everv  government,  which  connives  at  such  transgres- 

*  Rom.  xiii.  5.  +  Psal.  c.\xii.  a.  %  Lcclus.  ix,  1, 
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«ions,  when  it  can  safely  punish  them,  connives  at  the 
ruin  of  the  people  intrusted  to  its  care.  But  espe- 
cially every  free  government,  guilty  of  so  culpable 
remissness,  be  it  to  court  popularity,  be  it  to  serve 
what  present  turn  it  will,  undermines  the  only  ground 
it  hath  to  stand  upon.  For  without  virtue,  liberty 
cannot  subsist. 

Nor  indeed  without  piety  can  virtue  subsist.  For 
our  good  affections  are  so  weak,  our  bad  inclinations 
so  vehement,  and  the  temptations  of  the  world  so 
numerous  and  inticing,  that  we  need  every  possible 
preservative.  And  evidently  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
most  awful  restraint  from  doinff  ill :  and  the  love  of 
God  the  most  delightful  inducement  to  do  well. 
True  religion,  therefore,  must  be  established  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  but  with  the  tenderest 
regard  to  scrupulous  consciences :  and  upheld  in 
reputation  by  the  countenance  and  example  of  the' 
great.  Its  ministers  must  be  industrious,  and  their 
superiors  must  see  that  they  are,  in  teaching  and  de- 
fending it,  and  adorning  their  doctrine  by  respectable 
and  amiable  behaviour.  Its  professors  must  be  assi- 
duous attendants  on  its  exercises  in  the  congregation, 
and  serious  practisers  of  its  injunctions  at  home. 

But  particularly,  in  both  places,  they  must  be 
earnest  with  God  for  their  country's  prosperity,  and 
fervently  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jeriisalem.  Many  can 
do  little  else  :  but  all  can  do  so  much  for  it.  In 
some  of  our  endeavours  to  serve  the  public  we  may 
err :  in  this  we  are  sure  to  be  right.  Often  we  know 
not,  what  is  best  for  it :  our  heavenly  Father  always 
doth.  Possibly  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  we 
may  be  tempted  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth  : 
praying  for  it  will  remind  us,  that  its  fate  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  men,  but  of  the  Almighty.    In  all  times, 
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resentments,  interests,  prejudices,  frequently  blind 
and  mislead  us ;  devout  applications  to  Heaven  will 
compose  our  passions,  purify  our  intentions,  obtain 
us  light  to  guide  our  steps,  and  enlarge  our  views. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  diligent  enough,  or  more  than 
enough,  in  the  use  of  other  means,  conducive,  as  we 
imagined,  to  public  good:  but  have  never,  humbly 
and  heartily,  used  this.  And  yet,  if  we  believe  a 
righteous  Judge  of  the  world,  we  must  surely  believe, 
that  he  takes  notice  of  the  addresses,  which  his  poor 
creatures,  with  pious  affections,  offer  up  to  him.  Or 
could  we  doubt  it  otherwise,  we  are  fully  assured  of 
it  in  his  sacred  word.  Not  that  naming  our  wants 
informs  him,  or  acts  of  servile  submission  delight  him, 
or  unfit  importunities  prevail  on  him  :  but  that  pray- 
ing in  spirit  ajid  in  truth* ,  while  it  seems  intended  to 
influence  him  only,  hath  a  powerful  influence  on  us: 
and  by  strengthening  the  sense  it  expresses,  how  de- 
pendent we  are  on  his  mercy,  and  what  qualifications 
are  needful  to  obtain  it,  fits  us  at  the  same  time  to 
receive  it,  and  grow  better  by  it :  v/hereas  bestowing 
his  favours  on  those  who  are  too  negligent  of  him  to 
ask  for  them,  might  neither  be  suitable  to  the  holi- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  the  honour  of  his  government, 
nor  indeed  contribute  to  their  final  advantage.  Why 
then  should  we  not  address  ourselves  to  the  Lord  of 
all,  not  in  outward  form  only,  but  inward  reality : 
not  merely  at  distant  seasons  appointed  for  it,  like 
this,  but  every  day  of  our  lives ;  that  he.would  gra- 
ciously protect  the  community,  of  which  we  are 
members,  and  instruct  and  excite  us  to  perform  pro- 
perly our  duty  towards  it  ?  His  own  declaration, 
even  after  he  had  promised  a  blessing,  is  :  /  ivill  yet 
for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israely  to  do  it 
^  *  John  iv.  23. 
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for  them'^.  And  the  direction  of  his  prophet  is.  Ye 
ihat  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence,  and 
give  him  no  rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  in  tlie  earth'\. 

Affectionate  vigilance  therefore  to  do  each  his  part 
for  the  service  of  the  whole,  and  constant  prayer, 
that  God  would  prosper  the  united  work  of  his  handset 
are  the  genuine  demonstrations  of  that  regard,  which 
we  owe  to  the  public  welfare.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider, 

III.  What  advantages  will  flow  from  expressing  it 
in  this  due  manner.    The^  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
Worldly  prosperity  is  designed  to  partake  of  the  un- 
certainty of  all  worldly  things:  but,  so  far  as  any 
thing  on  our  part  can  secure  it,  a  virtuous  and  pious 
public  spirit  must.     Princes,  magistrates,  teachers 
of  religion,  military  men,  private  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  professions,  who  thus  express  the  love  of  their 
country,  will  be  loved  by  it,  and  love  one  another. 
Such  union  will  give  them  both  the  highest  pleasure, 
and  the  greatest  possible  strength  :  nothing  will  be 
done  to  betray  or  thwart  the  general  interest,  but 
every  thing  imaginable  to  promote  it :  they  will  be 
bold  in  dangers,  persevere  through  difficulties,  fur- 
nish mutual  assistance  at  any  hazard :  allies  will 
know  they  can  trust  them  ;  enemies  will  respect  and 
dread  them.    Indeed  they  will  have  no  enemies,  but 
such  as  oppose  truth  and  right :  and  therefore,  when 
they  are  driven  to  war,  they  will  consider  themselves 
as  fighting  the  battles  of  God.    But  usually  they  will 
enjoy  peace,  ^t  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  taste 
the  comforts  of  it  without  allay :  each  delighting  in 
the  other's  good  ;  each  feeling  the  tranquillity,  the 
wealth,  the  honour  of  the  community,  as  his  own ; 

*  F/iifk.  xxxvi.  37.  t  Is.  Ixii.  6,  7.  ♦  Psal.  xc.  17. 
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tind  rejoicing  with  humble  tliankfiilness,  that  his 
share  in  the  production  of  it  hath  not  been  wanting. 
If  such  happiness  be  seldom  seen,  the  reason  is,  that 
Nuch  dispositions  towards  it  are  seldom  general.  But 
Jet  them  be  ever  so  uncommon,  and  aflairs  for  want 
of  them  ever  so  unprosperous  :  whoever  sacredly  pre- 
serves them  in  himself,  and  faithfully  exerts  them 
when  he  can,  his  soul  shall  prosper*,  as  St.  John  ex- 
presses it :  be  filled  with  the  consolation,  that  he 
hath  meant  and  endeavoured  well,  though  surround- 
ed with  examples  and  temptations  to  the  contrary; 
and  that  none  of  the  calamities  that  have  happened 
or  may  happen,  can  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Were  he 
to  be  intirely  deserted  by  other  men,  he  would  sup- 
port himself  by  our  Saviour's  reflection :  Behold,  the 
hour  Cometh,  yea,  is  nozv  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scatter- 
ed, every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone : 
and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with 
:7ie\.  Some,  however,  in  the  worst  of  times,  will  pro- 
bably bear  witness  to  him  on  earth  :  but  God  will  cer- 
tainly look  down  upon  him  with  approbation  from 
heaven  ;  and  bless  him  with  a  pleasing  consciousness 
of  his  favour,  the  foretaste  of  future  reward. 

Let  us  now,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplate  the 
effects,  I  do  not  say  of  downright  ill-will  to  the 
public,  which  few  perhaps  can  be  wicked  enough  to 
harbour  knowingly,  but  of  indifference,  and  prefer- 
ring other  considerations  to  its  advantage.  If  per- 
sons in  stations  of  trust,  supreme  or  subordinate,  re- 
gard empire,  absolute  power,  profit,  pleasure,  indo- 
lence, as  their  felicity :  inferiors  will  in  proportion 
be  sacrificed,  oppressed,  exhausted,  neglected.  If 
these  inferiors  are  principally  intent  on  their  own 
private  gratifications  of  any  kind :  even  where  they 
*  3  John,  ver.  2.  t  John  xvi.  32. 
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have  no  share  in  the  government,  they  will  hurt  it  by 
serving  it  remissly  or  unfaithfully,  and  be  miserable 
by  unwilling  subjection.  But  where  the  government 
is  mixed,  and  divided  between  the  sovereign,  the 
nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  the  commonalty ; 
as  it  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all  in  that  form,  with- 
out professions  on  every  side,  of  a  patriot  spirit :  so 
in  the  degree,  in  which  these  professions  are  false, 
there  will  be  a  wide  door  open  for  supine  mismanage- 
ment, selfish  projects,  corruption,  treachery :  the 
vilest  of  men  will  shelter  themselves  under  plausible 
appearances  and  favourite  names  ;  and  be  supported 
by  parties,  which  they  have  artfully  raised  or  caress- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  they,  who  think  they  have 
the  tenderest  love  for  their  country,  perhaps  will  find 
on  reflection,  that  in  truth  they  love  only  the  faction, 
in  which  they  have  listed  :  or  though  it  be  their 
country;  if  they  have  not  had  tenderness  enough 
for  it,  to  examine  coolly  what  conduct  its  interests 
require,  they  may  accelerate  its  ruin,  by  increasing 
the  fierceness  of  contention,  and  lending  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  good  meaning  to  colour  over  the  bad 
designs  of  others.  Free  nations  therefore,  as  thev 
are  the  happiest  beyond  comparison,  if  the  general 
advantage  be  the  general  object:  so  they  are  pecu- 
liarly uncomfortable,  and  exposed  to  danger  from 
within  and  without,  if  divisions  inflame  men  one 
against  another,  or  the  attention  of  each  be  confined 
to  himself. 

Still  the  ivise  in  their  generation*  may  imagine, 
that  however  impossible  it  be  for  the  whole  to  pro- 
sper without  the  mutual  affection  of  the  parts,  they 
shall  prosper  the  better  for  throwing  oiF  a  principle, 
*  Luke  xvi.  8. 
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that  will  be  always  interfering  with  their  interest  or 
inclinations.  But  they  cannot  attempt  to  throw  it 
off,  or  even  contradict  it  in  a  single  instance,  with- 
out severely  condemning  themselves  in  their  hours  of 
recollection.  Or  if  they  could,  they  will  be  detect- 
ed, in  spite  of  all  disguise,  and  abhorred  by  others, 
and  most  by  the  worthiest:  which  gives  the  hardest 
hearts  much  greater  uneasiness,  than  they  are  willing 
to  own.  Besides,  through  the  mercy  of  Providence 
their  wicked  schemes  often  fail  of  answering  their 
ends  :  and  first  to  do  wrong,  and  then  be  disappoint- 
ed of  their  aim  in  it,  is  double  ignominy.  Punish- 
ment also  not  uncommonly  overtakes  even  the  se- 
curest criminal.  But  supposing  the  selfish  wretch  to 
succeed  :  that  success  will  tempt  or  provoke  many 
more  to  imitate  him  in  hurtful  designs  and  unfair  me- 
thods. If  they  act  in  opposition  to  him,  he  may 
suffer,  as  he  deserves,  by  the  example  he  hath  set: 
if  they  act  in  conjunction  with  him,  ere  long  some- 
what will  disunite  them.  Or  however,  bad  prece- 
dents naturally  produce  worse,  and  so  they  multiply 
continually  ;  till  at  last  the  authors  and  encouragers 
of  mischief  are  in  their  turn  involved  in  it.  But 
were  they  to  escape  for  life,  yet  their  posterity, 
whose  advancement  perhaps  is  the  main  point,  which 
they  have  in  view,  must  partake,  it  may  be  largely, 
in  whatever  the  commonwealth  is  brought  to  suffer : 
besides  the  hereditary  disgrace  of  springing  from 
such  ancestors.  And,  if  ill  people  of  every  rank 
would  consider,  what  figures  their  predecessors  in 
wickedness  make  now  in  daily  talk ;  and  are  likely 
to  make  hereafter  in  history,  if  they  be  of  conse- 
quence enough;  and  in  how  very  diff"erent  a  light 
men  of  probity  are  seen,  when  the  transient  mists. 
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that  artifice,  prepossession,  and  resentment  have 
raised,  are  dispersed :  surely  it  must  have  a  benefi- 
cial influence  on  their  conduct. 

Or  if  none  of  these  considerations  can  affect  Ihem, 
there  is  yet  another  of  infinite  moment.  This  life, 
at  best,  is  short :  and  most  of  the  busy  actors  on  the 
stage  of  the  world  have  probably  but  a  small  part  of 
it  to  come,  before  a  strict  account  of  their  behaviour 
in  it  is  demanded.  And  will  it  be  well  for  us  then, 
think  we,  that,  for  the  sake  of  purposes  not  to  be 
owned,  we  have  brought  unjust  reproach,  uneasi- 
ness, distress  on  our  brethren  ;  and  disquieted,  weak- 
ened, impoverished,  undone  our  common  parent, 
whom  nature  and  reason  and  revelation  jointly  re- 
quire us  to  love  and  to  serve  ?  Or  must  it  not  be  in- 
expressible happiness,  for  those  in  low  stations  to 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  them  with  faithful 
affection,  both  to  their  rulers  and  their  fellow-sub- 
jects :  and  for  those  in  the  highest  to  be  able  to  say, 
with  the  excellent  Jewish  governor.  Think  upon  mCy 
O  my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I  have  done 
for  this  people*  ? 

If  these  be  solid  motives,  let  us  all  be  moved  by 
them  :  first,  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  that  we  do  no 
harm  to  our  country ;  next  to  try,  what  service  we 
can  doit;  but  especially  to  endeavour,  for  that  we 
every  one  of  us  can,  by  virtuous  lives,  united  hearts, 
and  fervent  prayers,  to  call  down  the  divine  benedic- 
tion on  our  national  counsels  and  undertakings.  If 
indeed  we  consider  worldly  appearances  only,  we 
have  great  cause  to  fear  :  if  we  reflect  on  our  many 
heinous  iniquities,  we  have  still  much  greater  cause. 
But  when  we  call  to  mind,  what  deliverances  God 
hath  often  and  lately  bestowed  on  us,  what  warnings 

*  Nell.  V.  19. 
VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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and  what  time  he  hath  given  us  to  repent,  how  slow 
and  unwilling  he  appears  to  let  our  enemies  proceed 
to  our  total  destruction,  it  cannot  but  kindle  in  our 
breasts  a  most  reviving  persuasion,  indeed  a  full 
assurance  of  hope* ,  that  would  we  but  yet  be  unani- 
mous and  religious,  we  might  yet  by  his  blessing  be 
safe  and  prosperous.  And  may  the  Lord  so  bless  us, 
that  we  may  see  Jerusalem  hi  prosperity  all  our  life 
long'\ :  but  let  them  be  confounded  and  turned  back' 
wardy  as  many  as  have  evil  tvill  at  SionX. 

*  Heb.  vi.  11.        f  Psal.  cxxviii.  6.         J  Psal.  cxxix.  5. 
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(PREACHED  APRIL  25,  1749,  ON  THE  THANKSGIVING 
FOR  THE  PEACE.) 

PSAL.  xxix.  10. 

———THE  LORD  SHALL  GIVE   HIS   PEOPLE  THE  BLESSING  OF 

PEACE. 

TITE  are  met  this  day  to  thank  God  for  a  mercy, 
that  hath  long  been  the  object  of  our  earnest 
wishes,  and  solemn  prayers ;  that  we  have  often  had 
but  small  hope  of  obtaining,  and  yet  now  have  possess- 
ed many  months,  with  an  increasing  prospect  of  its 
continuance  :  on  which  account  our  joy  is  still  more 
reasonable,  though  it  must,  from  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  be  less  warmly  felt,  than  it  was  at  first. 
Accordingly  we  have  just  been  expressing  it  in  the 
divine  presence.  And  instruction  from  this  place 
was  not  previously  necessary,  to  excite  our  gratitude 
for  a  benefit,  so  visible  and  so  important.  But  it 
may  contribute,  not  a  little,  to  fix  in  our  breasts  a 
more  durable  sense  of  what  we  have  acknowledged  : 
and,  which  is  the  end  of  all,  direct  us  to  such  beha- 
viour, as  will  secure  and  improve  the  happiness  we 
enjoy. 

I  shall  therefore  at  present, 

I.  Set  before  you  the  blessing  of  peace. 

II.  Shew  you,  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

III.  Press  you  to  remember,  that  only  his  people 

2  E  2 
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are  intitled  to  it:  and  consequently  to  consider, 
ivhether  we  are  such  ;  and  to  labour  that  we  may,  in 
the  highest  degree. 

I.  I  shall  set  before  you  the  blessing  of  peace. 

Man  appears,  from  the  harmless  make  of  his  body, 
the  conversable  disposition  of  his  mind,  the  tender- 
ness of  his  affections,  the  sovereignty  of  his  reflecting 
principle,  the  necessity  of  assistance  in  his  nume- 
rous wants,  and  the  rules  of  life  prescribed  him 
by  express  revelation,  to  be  formed  for  a  social  in- 
offensive creature.  Now  the  natural  state  of  each 
being  is  the  happy  one.  And  the  happiness  of 
peace  is  like  that  of  health  :  it  spreads  through  the 
whole  of  the  civil,  as  that  doth  of  the  animal  con- 
stitution ;  and  furnishes  vigour  and  pleasure  to  every 
part,  without  being  distinctly  perceived  in  one  more 
than  another :  for  which  reason  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  felicity  of  both,  till  the  loss  of  them  for  a 
time  renews  our  sense  of  their  value ;  and  even  such 
experience  usually  doth  not  long  preserve  it  in  oijr 
memory.  Therefore  to  discern  sufficiently  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace,  we  must  recollect  the  miseries  of 
war. 

To  these  we  seldom  attend  farther,  than  we  imme- 
diately feel  them.  And  the  generality  feel  only 
theexpence:  which  indeed  is  a  sore  evil,  and  hath 
been  for  many  years  past,  and  must  be  for  many 
to  come,  a  heavy  burthen  to  us.  Persons  of  low  de- 
gree are  sadly  straitened  by  it  in  their  enjoyment  of 
the  common  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
superiors,  it  is  true,  need  only  undergo  a  retrench- 
ment of  their  superfluities  :  which  they  might  bear, 
if  they  would,  without  much  uneasiness,  or  any 
harm.  But  as  too  many  of  them  are  pleased  to 
reckon  their  grandeur  and  luxury,  their  follies  and 
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their  vices,  the  most  inseparable  privileges  of  their 
rank  ;  they  must,  by  retaining  these,  be  distressed 
equally  with  others,  when  the  demands  of  the  state 
are  larger  than  ordinary.  And  as  their  usual  resource 
is  the  very  bad  one,  of  supplying  a  fund  for  extra- 
vagance and  immorality,  by  refusingacts  of  piety,  cha- 
rity, and  justice;  they  force  multitudes  round  them 
to  suffer  with  them  and  for  them.  Frequently  in- 
deed the  load  of  taxes  may  not  be  the  cause  of  this 
dishonourable  behaviour:  but  even  then  it  is  a  plau- 
sible pretence  and  excuse  for  it.  Nor  doth  the  mis- 
chief stop  at  particular  persons:  but  the  public,  ex- 
hausted by  payments,  and  sunk  under  debts,  be- 
comes incapable  of  exerting  itself,  even  for  its  own 
preservation,  when  future  occasions  require. 

Yet,  melancholy  as  these  things  are,  an  article 
much  more  shocking,  and  which  ought  to  be  the 
first  in  our  thoughts,  is  that  of  the  various  and  con- 
tinual toils  and  hardships,  that  must  be  endured  by 
such  numbers  of  poor  creatures,  exposing  them- 
selves in  defence  of  others,  through  so  long  a  course 
of  time :  the  loss  of  so  many  thousands  of  lives  by 
sickness  and  in  battle ;  the  grief  of  so  many  rela- 
tions and  friends,  the  miseries  of  so  many  destitute 
families:  part  of  these,  our  fellow-subjects;  not  a 
few  of  them  possibly  very  dear  to  one  or  other  of  us  j 
a  second  part,  our  allies  ;  the  rest,  called  indeed  ene- 
mies :  but  it  may  be  scarce  any  of  them  in  fault  for 
that  enmity,  how  much  soever  their  rulers  are;  and 
all  of  them,  in  truth,  our  brethren  ;  of  the  same 
blood,  and,  in  essentials,  the  same  faith,  though 
taught  them  with  a  mixture  of  dangerous  errors. 

Further  still :  war  not  only  weakens  and  afflicts  a 
community  in  these  respects,  but  interrupts  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  retards  the  propagation  of 
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knowledge,  prevents  useful  improvements,  takes  off 
the  public  attention  from  domestic  concerns,  fur- 
nishes occasion  for  abuses,  obstructs  the  remedy  of 
inconveniencies,  till  they  grow  inveterate  and  hard  to 
cure;  in  short,  disorders  and  unhinges  the  whole 
system  of  civil  affairs.  Then  besides,  which  is  a 
vastly  more  alarming  consideration  yet,  all  the  time 
that  hostilities  last,  who  can  tell  how  they  may  end? 
and  had  ours  ended,  as  they  easily  might,  in  our  be- 
ing absolutely  overcome,  and  obliged  to  accept  the 

victor's  terms,  what  would  they  have  been! 

But  war  is  also  a  state  of  no  less  wickedness,  than 
calamity  and  terror.    Whenever  it  breaks  out ;  one 
side,  at  least,  must  have  acted  grievously  contrary  to 
humanity  and  justice;  contrary  too,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  solemn  treaties :  and  that  from  no  better  motives, 
than  little  resentments,  groundless  or  distant  fears, 
eagerness  of  gaining  unnecessary  advantages,  rest- 
less ambition,  false  glory,  or  wantonness  of  power. 
To  such  detestable  idols  are  whole  armies  and  na- 
tions deliberately  sacrificed:  though  every  suffering, 
thus  caused,  is  a  heinous  crime ;  and  every  death,  a 
murder.    Nor  will  the  side,  which  at  first  is  more 
innocent,  fail  in  the  progress  to  be  guilty  of  many 
shocking  transgressions,  in  common  with  the  other. 
The  whole  body  of  a  people  are -apt  to  grow  uncha- 
ritable, unpitying,  implacable  ;  and  the  soldiery  will 
plunge  of  course  into  cruelty,  rapine,  prophaneness, 
lewdness,  intemperance  :  not  to  add,  that  when  the 
poor  wretches  have  once  changed  the  ordinary  em- 
ployments of  life  for  this,  they  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  never  settling  honestly  and  soberly  to  them 
again.    Some  of  these  things,  to  worldly  or  incon- 
siderate minds,  may  appear   small  matters.  But 
every  benevolent,  or  merely  prudent  person,  will  es- 
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teem  them  very  great  ones :  and  every  pious  heart 
will  most  seriously  mourn,  that  the  worthy  name,  by 
ivhich  loe  are  called,  is  blasphemed  among  the  Ge?itiles*, 
through  the  sins,  and  peculiarly  the  enmities,  of 
those  who  profess  the  Gospel;  instead  of  its  produc- 
ing that  glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
amongst  men,  which  angels  proclaimed  at  our  Sa- 
viour's birth  f. 

Still  this  dreadful  evil,  big  with  so^  many  more, 
becomes,  by  the  obstinate  iniquity  of  men,  some- 
times unavoidable.  It  must  be  the  will  of  the  com- 
mon Father  of  all,  that  societies,  as  well  as  single 
persons,  be  restrained  from  committing  material  in- 
juries :  else  destructive  ones  would  be  committed 
perpetually.  Now  certainly  amicable  methods  are 
to  be  tried  in  the  first  place:  but  often  the  only  ef- 
fectual method  of  restraint  is  by  arms:  and  then,  the 
minister  of  God,  the  supreme  power,  must  not  bear 
i/ie  sword  in  vain  |.  Often  again,  treaties  made  to 
support  allies,  if  unjustly  attacked,  are  probably 
means  of  preserving  peace :  and  when  that  proves 
otherwise,  the  assistances  promised  must  be  given, 
in  order  to  restore  it.  But  above  all,  when  a  nation 
is  directly  attacked  itself,  defence  is  undeniably  ne- 
cessary. And  our  case,  in  the  late  war,  was  com- 
pounded of  all  these.  We  have  therefore  the  com- 
fort, that  our  undertaking  it  was  justifiable  :  and  our 
manner  of  carrying  it  on,  I  trust,  no  way  peculiarly 
blameable.  But  it  could  never  be  lawful  to  refuse 
any  equitable,  any  tolerable  conditions  of  agreement, 
for  putting  an  end  to  so  much  guilt  and  misery. 
Whether  those,  which  we  have  accepted,  are  desira- 
ble, is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed  here.    You  have 

*  James  ii.  7.    Roni.  ii.  f  Lukeii.  14. 

X  Rom.  xiii.  4. 
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decided  it  for  yourselves  in  the  affirmative,  by  join- 
ing in  this  morning's  service:  and  the  people  in  ge- 
neral have  shewn  their  joyful  concurrence  in  the 
same  opinion.  If  some  well-meaning  and  able  per- 
sons have  thought  otherwise,  diversities  of  judgements 
are  always  to  be  expected  in  such  matters :  and  if 
the  ill-wishers  to  our  happy  establishment  are  sorry 
and  angry,  we  have  the  more  reason  to  be  glad. 
Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  observe, 

II.  That  the  blessing  of  peace  is  God's  gift. 
This  will  need  only  a  short  proof :  but  requires  a 
much  more  serious  and  practical  consideration,  than 
■we  commonly  allow  it.    Every  enjoyment  is  from 
his   bounty :   every  suffering,  his  infliction.  The 
whole  series  of  causes  and  eftects,  all  the  connec- 
tions of  all  things,  were  originally  appointed,  and  are 
continually  superintended  by  him.  He  brings  forth, 
in  each  generation,  such  persons,  to  act,  according 
to  their  own  free  choice,  their  various  parts  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  as  he  foresees  will  answer,  sometimes  by 
theirgreat  abilities  and  good  dispositions,sometimesby 
the  contrary,  his  holy  purposes  of  judgment  or  of 
mercy.    And  the  influence  of  this  one  arrangement 
on  the  restoration  of  our  present  tranquillity,  may 
have  been,  and  probably  hath  been,  unspeakably 
great.    But  be  the  tempers,  qualifications,  and  de- 
signs of  men  what  they  will :  he  can,  unperceived 
by  themselves,  put  thoughts  into  their  minds,  to  in- 
cite, withhold,  divert  them  to  another  object,  just  as 
he  pleases.    Then  besides,  the  intire  frame  of  inani- 
mate nature,  as  it  was  produced,  is  also  actuated  by 
him  :  and  he  could  by  its  original  formation,  or  can 
now  by  the  slightest  change  in  the  smallest  part  of 
it,  occasion,  obstruct,  alter  to  any  degree,  the  most 
important  events.    And  lastly,  the  same  wise  and 
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gracious  motives,  which  induced  him  to  make  the 
world,  must  certainly  induce  him  to  be  attentive  to 
it.  And  the  attention  of  an  infinite  mind  must  com- 
prehend the  regulation  of  every  thing,  even  the 
smallest :  but  affairs  of  such  momentous  consequence, 
as  peace  and  war,  cannot  fail  to  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  scheme  of  providence. 

These  deductions  of  reason  our  condition  of  late 
years  hath  obliged  me  more  than  once  to  lay  before 
you  :  but  still  they  need  to  be  inculcated.  Passages 
of  Scripture  too,  confirming  them,  I  have  produced 
to  you  in  great  numbers :  but  it  is  very  easy,  and 
would  God  it  were  not  necessary,  to  add  yet  more. 
/ form  the  light)  and  create  darkness  :  I  make  peace^ 
and  create  evil:  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  tilings*. 
The  heart  of  kings  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord^  as  the 
rivulets  of  water  :  he  turneth  it  tvhUhersoever  he  zvill  f. 
The  Lord  is  thy  keeper,  the  Lord  is  thi/  defence  upon 
thy  right  hand  J.  And  on  the  contrary,  shall  there 
be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  §  ? 

Frequently  indeed  we  perceive  no  marks  of  the 
interposition  of  God  in  what  passes.  But  we  are 
both  inadvertent  and  short-sighted :  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  secret  springs  and  material  circumstances 
of  many  human  actions,  but  yet  more,  beyond  com- 
parison, of  principal  purposes  in  the  divine  admi- 
nistiBtion.  Yet  this  however  we  know,  that  he  is 
incessantly  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  present 
world,  towards  a  full  display  of  his  wisdom,  justice 
and  goodness,  in  the  next :  though  often  by  steps  in- 
visible to  our  eyes,  and  improbable  to  our  imagina- 
tions.  For  his  judgements  are  unsearchable,  and  his 
ways  past  fiyidiiig  out  ^.  Therefore  in  all  things  we 
should  believe  a  providence ;  but  in  many  we  mar 

*  Isa.  xiv.  7.         t  Prov.  xxi.  1.  +  Psal.  cxxi.  5. 

§    Ainos  jii.  tf.        S  Horn.  xi.  .3j. 
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see  it:  and  very  plainly  in  our  own  case:  to  whom 
true  religion  and  liberty  have  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved^  in  the  midst  of  such  imminent  dangers  j 
and  quiet  and  safety  so  unexpectedly  restored,  when 
ihe  help  of  man  was  confessedly  vai?i  *.  Nor  did 
God  only  bestow  the  blessing,  but  it  is  he  who  con- 
tinues it :  and  every  day's  peace,  as  well  as  every 
day's  bread,  is  a  gift  from  him. 

Surely  then  we  have  cause,  not  for  joy  alone,  but 
thankfulness  too,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
And  if  we  ungratefully  disown,  or  negligently  for- 
get, the  Author  of  our  happiness,  what  is  it  likelier, 
what  is  it  fitter  he  should  do,  than  deprive  us  of  it 
again?  We  may  think  perhaps,  that  we  have  fully 
discharged  our  consciences  towards  him  by  our  at- 
tendance on  the  present  solemnity.  And  God  grant 
we  may  hear,  it  hath  been  every  where  universally 
attended.  But  supposing  that:  outward  acknowledge- 
ments singly  are  downright  pageantry  and  mockery. 
Nay,  inward  sense  of  obligation  along  with  them, 
if  it  bring  not  forth  suitable  and  lasting  obedience, 
is  imperfect,  inefhcacions,  delusive  homage,  which 
our  Maker  cannot  accept.  Herein  is  my  Father 
glor'ifiedi  saith  our  blessed  Saviour,  ihatye  bear  much 
fruit  |.  And  thus  we  are  to  understand  that  awful 
denunciation:  If  ye  zvill  not  hear,  and  if  ye  will  not 
lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  imto  my  name,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  I  null  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  I 
will  even  curse  your  blessings  %■  Accordingly  the 
ttxt  very  clearly  intimates, 

III.  That  to  intitle  ourselves  to  the  blessing  of 
peace,  wc  must  be  his  people ;  own  his  authority  by 
observing  his  laws. 

The  practice  of  religion  and  virtue  makes  nations 
industrious,  frugal,  rich,  healthy,  populous,  unani- 
*  Psal.  oiii.  IC.  +  xv.  8.  X  Mai.  it.  2. 
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mous,  public-spirited,  fearless ;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
just,  prudent,  friendly:  which  are  the  very  qualities, 
that  .constitute  them  formitlable  enemies,  desirable 
confederates,  inoffensive  neighbours;  and,  so  far  as 
any  thing  can,  will  secure  them  peace.    But  wicked- 
ness impoverishes,  enfeebles,  dispirits,  depopulates, 
disunites;  extinguishes  concern  for  common  good, 
inflames  selfish  appetites  and  passions;  renders  men 
rash  and  provoking,  yet  indolent  and  despicable.  It 
seems  hardly  needful  for  Providence  to  interpose, 
otherwise  than  it  hath  done  in  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  things,  to  exalt  a  people  of  the  former  cha- 
racter, or  depress  one  of  the  latter.    But  when  it  is, 
we  may  expect  it  to  be  done.    For  God  will  reward 
what  he  loves,  punish  what  he  hates.    And  though 
his  recompences  are  neither  perfect  nor  proportion- 
able, they  are  real  and  considerable,  even  here. 
Experience  hath  found  it:  Scripture  hath  foretold  it. 
The  Jewish  nation  indeed  prospered  or  suffered,  ac- 
cording to  their  doings,  more  constantly  and  equally, 
than  others.    But  still,  not  only  these  thiiigs  ha/)pe7i€d 
to  them  for  our  eyisamples,  and  are  xvritten  for  our  ad- 
monition* :  but  in  the  same  ages,  God  visited  the 
heathen  also  for  their  iniquities ;  and  lengthened  their 
tranquillity,  when  they  broke  off  their  sins  by  righte- 
ousness'\.    Christian  states,  we  confess,  as  they  were 
not  in  being,  are  not  mentioned,  in  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles  :  but  godliness  hath  the  promise  there  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  as  zvell  as  that  tvhich  is  to  comeX-  and 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  a  prophetical  work,  de- 
scribes whole  kingdoms,  and  yet  larger  portions  of 
the  earth,  as  undergoing  the  severest  of  temporal 
judgements,  for  the  abominations  which  they  had 
committed.    We  ought  to  be  deeply  affected  there- 


*  1  Cor.  X.  11.  t  Dan.  iv.  27.  I  1  Tim.iv.  8. 
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fore  by  every  declaration  of  God's  purposes  in  tliis 
respect  throughout  his  word.    And  the  sum  of  them 

is:  if  ye  he  willing  and  obedient ,  yc  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land.  But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  de- 
voured icitli  the  sword:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it*. 

Which  then  is  our  case  ?  Are  we  God's  people  ? 
Are  we  even  sensible  what  that  phrase  implies?  That 
we  believe,  not  a  presumptuous  scheme  of  falsely- 
called  rational  religion,  framed  by  our  fancies,  but 
\he  mystery  of  the  Gospel'\:  that  we  practise,  not  an 
arbitrary  system  of  polite  morals,  indulgently  relaxed 
to  sit  easy  upon  our  inclinations,  but  all  those  duties, 
in  their  genuine  strictness,  which  the  grace  of  God, that 
bringeth  salvalioji,  came  to  teach:  denying  iingodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  living  soberly,  righteously  and  godly 
in  this  present  icorld,  and  looking  for  that  blessed  hope^ 
and  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  ns,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  froin  all  iniquityy  and  purify  unto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  goodworks\.    Do  we 
know  ourselves  by  this  picture?  or  is  not  the  very 
different  one,  which  I  have  so  often  been  obliged  to 
set  before  you,  still  our  true  resemblance?  Are  we 
not  regardless  in  general,  both  of  a  present  providence 
and  of  future  rewards?  Have  not  many  of  us  cast  off 
with  scorn,  and  most  of  us  contributed  to  loosen, 
those  ties  of  faith  and  worship,  which  in  every  coun- 
try else,  and  in  this  till  of  late,  have  always  been  held 
necessary,  even  to  civil  welfare?  They,  who  have 
not  rejected  religion,  do  they  not  however,  numbers 
of  them,  slight  the  exercises  of  it,  wholly  in  private, 
and  to  a  great  degree  in  public  ?  Nay,  such  as  appear 
pretty  regular  in  thorn,  and  seem  to  have  a  real  sense 
of  piety,  have  they  any  zeal  for  it,  any  sorrow  for 
*  Isa.  i.  19,  '20.  +  Eph.  vi.  19.  %  Tit.  ii.  11—14-. 
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the  decay  of  it?  Do  they  not  feel  and  express  more 
dislike  and  contempt  of  those  whom  they  think,  and 
perhaps  but  think,  righteous  overmuch*,  than  of  the 
most  thoughtless  about  their  spiritual  state,  not  to 
say,  the  most  abandoned?  Are  we  not  in  common 
life  dissolute,  expensive,  negligent  of  our  affairs,  our 
families,  our  very  children,  at  least  in  the  most  im- 
portant point,  their  principles ;  overrun  by  an  epi- 
demical rage  for  hourly  pleasures  and  amusements, 
with  an  utter  contempt  of  cou'sequences  j  which,  after 
infecting  almost  universally  the  upper,  and  next  to 
them  the  middle  part  of  the  world,  is  yearly  spread- 
ing wider  among  those,  whose  parsimony  and  useful 
industry  is  the  wealth  of  the  nation?  Are  we  not  also 
in  our  political  capacities,  how  irreconcileably  soever 
we  differ,  lamentably  alike:  void  of  reverence  to 
authority,  subordinate  or  supreme  ;  attentive  chieflv, 
if  not  only,  to  selfish  or  party  considerations,  var- 
nished over  with  transparent  pretences  of  public 
good;  vehement  about  disputable  matters,  uncon- 
cerned about  confessedly  necessary  ones;  each  deno- 
mination, each  order  and  rank,  bitterlv  accusinsr  the 
other,  and  none  ever  thinking  in  earnest  to  amend 
themselves :  extremely  afraid  of  hurting  liberty  by 
restraining  wickedness,  but  not  at  all  of  being  un- 
done by  indulging  it;  wonderfully  jealous  of  the 
power  of  our  own  church,  which  hath  and  desires 
less,  than  ever  anj'  other  in  any  age;  but  perfectly 
easy  about  the  daily  growth  of  popery,  the  most  ty- 
rannical empire  over  soul  and  body  that  can  be,  and 
the  most  peculiarly  formidable  to  this  country  ? 
M}i  people  is  foolish,  they  have  not  known  me:  they 
are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  un- 
der si  and  ing'\. 

^  Feel,  vii.  -r  Jcr.  iv.  22. 
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Caa  such  a  nation  hope  for  the  favour  of  Provi- 
dence? Could  it  flourish,  even  were  there  no  Pro- 
vidence? Evidently  it  is  impossible.  Sentiments  of 
religion  and  virtue  are  the  seeds  of  all  happiness,  the 
security  in  all  danger,  the  support  in  all  affliction. 
These  are  decaying  apace,  and  wearing  quite  out. 
Habits  of  prudence,  formed  by  a  careful  education, 
might  in  some  poor  measure  supply  their  place.  But 
we  have  them  not.  In  trifles  indeed  we  are  bred  up 
to  a  strict  observance  of  rules  and  forms  and  fashions: 
but  in  points  of  consequence  every  one  is  left,  from 
his  early  youth,  to  do  as  he  pleases;  and  they  most, 
whose  example  will  be  most  followed.  General  dis- 
like and  shame  however  might  restrain  persons,  when 
they  come  out  into  the  world,  from  several  vices, 
against  which  they  had  no  preservative  before.  But 
with  us,  there  are  few  vices  or  none,  of  which  any 
body  needs  be  ashamed  :  the  most  notoriously  guilty 
of  the  worst,  are  as  well  received  in  all  places,  if  not 
better,  than  other  persons.  Yet,  even  in  such  a 
state,  strict  laws,  vigorously  executed,  might  deter 
at  least  from  the  more  immediately  mischievous 
crimes.  But  we  are  destitute  of  this  guard  also.  A 
great  part  of  our  laws,  from  the  universal  remiss- 
ness of  the  times,  are  scarce  executed  at  all :  and, 
from  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted so  effectually,  as  where  power  is  less  bounded. 
Still  this  constitution,  with  its  many  defects,  espe- 
cially under  a  prince,  who,  God  be  thanked,  most 
cordially  wishes  the  continuance  and  improvement 
of  that  and  every  advantage  to  his  subjects,  amply 
compensates  for  many  inconveniencies ;  and  pre- 
serves many  valuable  privileges,  not  enjoyed  else- 
where. But  then  such  inward  disorders  must  by  de- 
grees impair  and  undermine  it,  till  at  length  it  will 
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fall :  possibly  the  sooner,  the  more  safely  we  think 
we  can  follow  our  own  devices.  Peace  may  be  no 
blessing  to  such,  as  will  abuse  it:  and  the  Scripture 
hath  told  us  long  ago,  that  the  prosperity  of  fools 
shall  destroif  them  After  all,  it  would  be  some- 
thing, if  when  we  had  reduced  ourselves  to  the  same 
condition  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  point  of  free- 
dom at  home,  by  our  unworthiness  and  incapacity 
of  it,  we  had  a  prospect  remaining  of  security  from 
abroad.  Other  nations,  neither  free  nor  virtuous; 
though  internally  miserable  on  both  accounts,  con- 
tinue for  a  time,  perhaps  a  considerable  one,  to  an- 
swer purposes  of  God's  wisdom,  externally  potent, 
courted  and  dreaded.  But  what  consolation  can  we 
draw  from  hence:  exhausted  and  burthened  as  we 
are;  with  so  little  to  hope,  as  experience  hath  shewn 
us,  even  from  the  friendlier  part  of  our  neighbours  ; 
and  so  much  to  apprehend  from  the  nearest  and 
most  powerful,  who  hath  repeatedly  attempted  our 
destruction,  whose  strength  in  the  only  weak  article 
will  be  recruited  with  zeal  and  indignation,  to  whose 
designs  we  have  always  been  the  chief  obstacle,  and 
whose  success  in  them  must  be  fatal  both  to  our  reli- 
gious and  civil  interests  ? 

Think  not,  that  /  am  become  your  enemy,  because  I 
tell  yon  the  triith-\.  Would  God  it  would  permit  me 
to  say  every  thing,  that  was  pleasing  to  you.  Think 
not,  that  I  delight,  or  even  mean,  to  foretel  evil :  I 
mean  only  to  caution  you  against  it.  And  who  shall 
or  will,  if  the  ministers  of  God's  word  do  not  ?  And 
what  must  follow  ?  /  have  seen,  saith  he  himself, 
in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem^  an  horrible  thing — they 
strengthen  the  hands  of  evil-doers,  that  none  doth  re- 
turn from  his  wickedness.— -They  say  unto  them^  that 
*  Prov,  i.  32.  t  Gal.  iv.  1^. 
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despise  JiiCy  the  Lord  hath  said,  Ye  shall  have  peace  ; 
unto  every  onet*that  zvalketh  in  the  iynagination  of  his 
oxvn  heart,  no  evil  shall  come  upon  you. — Behold,  a 
whirlwind  of  the  Lord  is  gone  forth  in  fury  :  it  shall 
fall  grievously  on  the  head  of  the  ivicked. — But  if  they 
had  stood  in  my  council,  and  caused  my  people  to  hear 
my  loords,  then  they  should  have  turned  them  from 
(  their  evil  way*.  Think  not,  that,  however,  such 
language  might  be  spared  on  this  clay  of  rejoicing. 
It  might  so  indeed,  had  we  either  been  hitherto  in- 
nocent, or  were  now  duly  penitent.  But,  being 
such,  as  God  knows  we  are,  admonition  of  our  faults 
IS  indispensably  necessary,  to  excite  our  thankful- 
ness, that  w  e  are  not  punished  in  proportion  to  them  : 
and  warning  of  our  dangers,  to  remind  us  of  proving 
our  gratitude  by  that  obedience,  which  alone  will 
obtain  us  protection.  Would  we  but  make  this  use 
of  the  present  solemnity,  then  it  would  be  a  day  of 
gladness  indeed  :  a»day,  jnuch  to  be  observed  unto  the 
Lord  through  all  our  generations-\,  for  laying  the  only 
ground-work  of  public  happiness.  And  therefore  I 
must  repeat  to  you  on  the  conclusion  of  this  war, 
what  I  earnestly  recommended  to  your  consideration 
at  the  beginning  of  it,  that  when  Asa  king  of  Judah 
was  returning  home,  both  with  peace  and  victory, 
the  prophet  Azariah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said  : 
Hear  ye  me,  Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The 
Lord  is  with  you,  ivhile  ye  be  loith  him  ;  and  if  ye  seek 
him,  he  will  be  found  of  you  :  but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he 
will  forsake you'l. 

Other  methods  to  support  a  tottering  or  raise  a 
sinking  state,  without  reformation,  frequently  over- 
turn it :  and  at  best  are  only  palliatives,  temporary 

*  Jer.  xxxiii.  U,  17,  19.  22.  f  Exod.  xii.  42. 

X  2  Chron.  xv.  i,  Q. 
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expedients,  to  delay  a  little  its  final  ruin.  Thus  saitk 
the  Lord  of  hosts, — They  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saijingy  Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace*.  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  ivicked^.  And  not  only  the  sacred  writ- 
ings have  said  this :  but  heathens  have  said  it  who 
kiiew  them  not :  infidels  have  said  it,  who  regard 
thciTi  not :  inaumerable  facts  have  proclaimed  it  in 
every  age.  But  above  all  it  holds  in  limited  govern- 
ments, like  ours.  There  must  be  public  virtue,  or 
they  cannot  stand.  There  must  be  private  virtue,  or 
there  cannot  be  public.  There  must  be  religion,  or 
there  can  be  neither.  There  must  be  true  religion, 
or  there  will  be  false.  There  must  be  attendance  on 
God's  worship,  or  there  will  be  no  religion  at  all. 
Not  four  years  ago  it  Vv  as  universally  doubted,  whether 
we  had  principle  enough,  of  any  kind,  left,  to  make 
an  elFort  for  the  preservation  of  every  thing  valuable 
to  us.  Most  happily  more  appeared,  than  was  ex- 
pected. Yet  God  knows  how  it  had  proved,  if  the 
trial  had  gone  but  a  little  further.  And  for  God's 
sake  let  us  provide  as  much  as  ever  we  can,  against 
the  next.  How  soon  it  may  happen,  is  beyond  hu- 
man foresight.  But  in  the  mean  while,  we  have  some 
leisure,  not  only  for  personal  amendment,  which  is 
equally  possible  in  all  seasons,  but  for  concerting 
schemes,  and  executing,  as  well  as  framing,  laws  for 
public  reformation.  In  war,  many  things,  confessed 
to  be  right  and  necessary,  are  put  off,  because  the 
attention  must  be  confined  to  tlie  immediate  danger. 
And  if  tfjey  are  put  off  in  peace  too,  because  there  is 
no  immediate  danger,  when  are  they  to  be  minded  ? 
and  what  will  be  the  consequence,  if  they  never  are? 
1  woukl  by  no  means  excite  a  rash  and  ignorant 

*  Jer.  vi.  9,  l  l.  t  Isai.  Ivii.  21. 
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zeal,  to  be  meddling  where  we  see  not  to  the  bottom 
of  things :  much  less  a  factious  one,  to  cramp  and 
embarrass,  disquiet  and  inflame.  These  practices 
must  be  hurtful :  they  may  be  pernicious :  and  the 
first  article  in  true  patriotism  is  conscientiously  abs- 
taining from  them.  Taking  unwarrantable  steps,  in 
opposition  to  such  as  we  may  think,  whether  too 
hastily  or  not,  bad  men  and  bad  measures,  is  only 
introducing  additional  wickedness  of  our  own,  and 
giving  others  a  pretence  for  continuing,  and  even  in- 
creasing theirs.  Or  should  we  succeed  against  them : 
yet  such,  as  act  ill  to  get  power  to  act  well,  seldom 
or  never  use  it  to  that  purpose,  when  they  have  it, 
whatever  they  may  intend  beforehand. 

The  rule  then  is,  that  each  perform  his  own  duty 
steadily  and  calmly  j  rejoice,  and  acknowledge  it 
with  thankfulness,  when  others  perform  theirs;  and 
be  very  moderate,  when  he  apprehends  they  overlook 
or  transgress  it ;  endeavour  to  rectify  what  is  wrong, 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  his  station ;  but  never  exercise 
himself  in  matterSy  which  are  too  high  for  him*,  nor 
watch  more  solicitously  over  the  conduct  of  the 
state,  than  over  his  own  heart  and  life.  He,  that 
neglects  the  latter,  will  seldom  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  seldomer  yet  impartial,  about  the 
former:  or  though  he  were,  will  have  much  less 
weight,  than  a  better  man.  The  one  is  incumbent 
on  us  all ;  the  other  on  very  few  :  in  the  one  we  need 
never  mistake  or  fail  ;  in  the  other  we  must  fre- 
quently. Therefore  let  us  earnestly  pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem']:  but  remember  that  the  surest  way  of 
seeking  to  do  it  further  ^off/J,  is  first  to  be  at  peace 
ourselves  vixih.  God  and  with  men. 

Pressing  you  to  general  reformation,  as  the  means 
*  Psal.  cxxxi,  2.  f  P.sal.  cxxii.  (».  |  Ver.  9. 
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of  general  happiness,  may  seem  a  very  hopeless  expe- 
dient. But  it  is  the  only  one  which  Heaven  hath 
pointed  out,  or  will  bless.  Whether  you  will  make 
use  of  it,  depends  on  yourselves.  We  are  chare^edf 
before  Gody  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  zvho  shall  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  king- 
dom,  to  preach  the  word  ;  he  instant,  in  season,  out  of 
season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  zvith  all  long-suffering, 
and  doctrine*.  We  do  accordingly,  as  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  pray 
you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God-f :  and 
when  we  have  done  so,  zve  have  delivered  our  soids\ : 
but  we  beg  you,  think  of  your  own.  The  fewer  will 
amend,  the  more  need  there  is,  that  we  should  add 
to  the  number.  Our  doing  it  may  be  of  some  benefit 
to  others,  we  know  not  how  great :  but  at  least  will 
be  infinitely  beneficial  to  ourselves.  We  shall  be 
happy,  whatever  they  be :  happy  even  at  present ; 
though  less,  than  if  all  were  so.  Probably,  indeed, 
when  times  of  trouble  come,  we  shall  suffer  with 
them :  but  possibly  not,  or  however  not  so  much  a* 
we  apprehend :  For  the  Lord  knoiveth  how  to  deliver 
the  godly  out  of  temptation^.  Or  if  he  determine 
otherwise,  he  will  enable  us  to  bear  it^ ;  and  suffering 
now  according  to  his  will%,  is  a  title  to  more  enjoy- 
ment in  a  better  life.  This  world  is  not  our  main 
concern.  They,  who  take  it  for  their  portion,  will 
be  every  one  anxiously  providing  for  his  own  sepa- 
rate advantage  in  it ;  and  consequently  every  one  in- 
jurious to  his  neighbours,  and  uneasy  in  himself :  but 
let  felicity  hereafter  be  the  point  in  view,  and  tran- 
quillity here  will  be  the  result.  The  peace  of  God^ 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  our  hearts 

*  STim.  iv.  1,  2.  +2Cor,  v.  20.  J  Ezek.  xxxiii.  9. 

§  2  Pet.  ii.  9-  II  1  Cor.  x.  13.         f  1  Pet.  iv.  19. 
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and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ*.  Even  if  we  suffer,^ 
not  only  in  common  with  others,  but  more  than 
others  ;  if  we  are  despised,  hated,  ill-treated,  for  what 
ought  to  procure  us  honour  and  friendship,  our  piety, 
integrity,  regularity  :  still  the  spirit  within  us  will 
support  us  J  we  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this 
time,  with  persecutions  ;  and  in  the  world  to  come,  eter-- 
nal  life'\.  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall  he  well 
with  him  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 
Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  ivith  him  ;  for  the 
reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him^. 

Doubtless  good  persons  will  be  sorry,  as  they  hare 
cause,  for  what  the  public  must  undergo,  unless  re- 
formation prevent  it.  But  at  the  same  they  will  ac- 
quiesce, as  they  have  cause,  with  intire  complacency, 
in  the  justice  of  Providence :  and  the  more,  as  the  se- 
verest dispensations  of  it  are  bringing  forward  conti- 
nually, though  by  unseen  ways,  that  blessed  state  of 
things,  even  on  this  earth,  of  which,  however  else 
improbable  in  itself,  the  attributes  of  God  alford  us 
iiope;  and  his  prophets,  assurance.  Nay,  those  na- 
tions themselves,  whom  by  his  punishments  he  makes 
miserable  for  being  bad,  may  by  that  very  misery  be 
made  good,  and  then  happy.  /  will  leave  in  the  midst 
of  thee,  saith  God  to  Jerusalem,  an  affdcted  and  poor 
people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  nor  speak 
lies.  It  follows,  they  shall  feed  and  He  down,  and  none 
ihall  make  them  afraid^. 

Such  a  cure,  thougn  effected  by  such  discipline, 
would  be  an  unspeakable  blessing.  But  surely  we 
are  not  resolved,  that  no  other  shall  do.  God  is  try- 
ing at  present  milder  methods:  and  the  language  of 

*  Phil.  iv.  7-  t  Mark  x.  30. 

1  Isai.  iii.  10,  11.  ^  Zeph.  iii.  12,  13. 
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his  proceedings  is.  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim? 
Hoiv  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  f — Mine  heart  is  turned 
within  me,  mi/  repentings  are  kindled  together*.  But 
still  in  the  midst  of  his  mercies,  his  threatenings  re- 
main in  full  force:  and  we  have  a  solemn  warning, 
that  if,  when  xve  hear  the  words  of  his  curse,  we  bless 
ourselves,  and  say,  we  shall  have  peace,  though  tve  walk 
in  the  imagination  of  our  hearts  : — the  Lord  will  not 
spare  us,  but  his  anger  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke 
against  us ;  and  all  the  curses  that  are  zvritten  in  his 
book,  shall  lie  upon  usf.  For  a  long  time  we  seemed 
to  think,  that  we  might  securely  trust  in  our  own 
wealth  and  strength,  our  own  policy  and  bravery,  let 
us  behave  to  our  Maker  as  we  would.  He  hath  given 
us,  through  a  course  of  years,  ample  conviction  of 
our  mistake,  if  any  thing  will  convince  us :  and  he 
hath  given  us  now  time  to  act  upon  that  conviction. 
Let  us  therefore  at  length  intitle  ourselves  to  trust  in 
him :  turn  our  minds  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  love 
the  brotherhood'^,  that  is,  the  public:  cease  from  our 
prophane  discourse,  our  unbelieving  presumption,  our 
uncharitable  contentions,  our  selfish  projects,  our  dis- 
solute pleasures,  our  idle  amusements,  ourfashionable 
afFectationSjOurdestructiveexpences  :  beg  pardon  of  our 
guilt,  through  Jesus  Christ;  and  assistance  of  our  weak- 
ness, through  the  Spirit  of  grace  :  govern  our  lives  by 
the  rules  of  the  Gospel ;  and  both  awe  and  cheer  our- 
selves by  continual  thoughtsof  that  day,  when  Godwilt 
judge  the  ivorld  in  righteousness,  by  that  man,  whom  he 
hath  ordaijied^.  All  this  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
everyone,  were  he  to  be  single  in  performing  itj 
there  are  some,  God  be  thanked,  who  practise  it 

*  Hos,  xi.  8.  t  Deut.  xxix.  I9,  20. 

X  i  Ptit.  ii.  17.  §  Acts  xvii.  31. 
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now :  the  addition  of  a  few,  that  would  be  exem- 
plary, might  win  many  more :  and  were  but  the  imi- 
tation general,  hear  the  promise  made  to  it.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer,  the  holy  one  of  Israel :  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit : 
zvhich  leadeth  thee  by  the  way,  that  thou  shouldest  go. 
O  that  thou  wouldest  hearken  to  my  commandments  : 
then  should  thy  peace  be  as  the  river :  and  thy  rightC" 
ousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea*, 

*  Isai.  xlviii.  17,  18. 
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